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“Join” Your Faculty When 
You Use BRITANNICA 


4054 of the greatest experts in the 
major fields of knowledge have con- 
tributed to the 1947 printing of the 
continuously revised Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. In Britannica’s 24 vol- 
umes, its distinguished editors have 
brought together enough of the sum 
of man’s useful knowledge to consti- 
tute a library of 500 to 1000 books. 
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Scholars from more than 550 univer- 
sities, colleges and other scientific, cul 
tural and educational institutions; 
scientists, engineers, writers, teachers, 
statesmen and other authorities from 
62 countries contributed to the 1947 
Britannica. The monumental Britan- ( 
nica: 38,000,000 words, 26,445 large ' 
pages, 17,588 illustrations, 736 maps, 

500,000 index references. 





























Each Meets a Need—These Other Great Works by Britannica 


BOOK OF THE YEAR 


Here, in one volume soon to be available, 
is a concise, authoritative record of post- 
war 1946. 526 eminent men and women of 
our time have contributed its 1217 articles, 
300 tables and charts, and 400 illustra- 
tions. A million and a half words. 896 
pages. An esteemed aid to teachers. 


WORLD ATLAS 


In one volume of more than 570 pages, 
there are more than 300 maps in full color, 
including airline distances, world spheres 
of influence and a time zone chart. 2719 
tables give geographical, sociological and 
economic facts of 190 countries and 9 
major regions. Index of 100,000 entries. 





BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


The encyclopaedia designed especially for children in the elementary grades. 12 
volumes of scientifically selected information written in sentences carefully 
checked for structure, length and simplicity of vocabulary. Educators themselves 
—more than 200 recognized leaders in teaching—are among the principal con- 
tributors. Its thorough index is designed to help develop the “‘look-it-up” habit. 
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This Month 


WE RECOMMEND for your reading, discussion, 
and action “The Professional Way To Meet 
the Educational Crisis,” pages 77-80. This is 
one of the most important statements ever 
published in Tue Journat. In connection with 
it, see the editorial, page 75, and the story of 
the Lancaster salary campaign, pages 110-12. 


InN RECOGNITION of Brotherhood Week, Feb- 
ruary 16-22, four articles are devoted to the 
subject of intercultural understanding. 


“Tue Beatirupes oF A LEADER” replaces the 
Code ( f Good American poster this 
month. This series will be resumed in March. 


tne 


THE TEACHER on the cover is Marie Brewer 
of Des Moines Technical School [photo by 
Marion Pease|. We discovered the picture in 
the Des Moines Sunday Register, illustrating 

“welcome” from business firms to Iowa 
teachers coming to the state association con- 
vention. 


Next Month 


Warcu for the feature on teacher recruiting 
in the March Journat. 


“Way pDEBATING?” asks Hugo E. Hellman 
—and gives as interesting an answer as you'll 
see in many a day. 


WE are eager to submit to you W. W. 
Waymack’s “Letter to Judith and Dickie.” It 
is a classic comparable in appeal with that 
famous letter written by another newspaper- 
man, “Yes, Virginia, There Is a Santa Claus.” 


Tue next article in the Sloan Fund series 
will describe the Vermont project in housing. 
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National Education Association of the United States, 1201 
Sixteenth St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1103, act of October 3, 1917, authorized January 26, 1921. 
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ATLANTIC CiTY—will vou be there for 
the A.A.S.A., March 1-6? The Winston 
exhibit is Booth Number E 15-17 to 
which you are cordially invited. 

a i 
CENTENARY of the birth of a great man 
— Thomas Alva Edison on Feb. 11. Few 
people realize that the mimeograph, too, 
is an Edison invention. The commem- 
orative edition of Francis T. Miller's 
Tuomas A. Epison gives both little 
known and well-known facts. Informa- 
tive and fascinating, this popular biog- 
raphy (Gr. 7-12) will be available in time 
for the Centenary. List price, $2.00. 

i i el 
"SALICACEOUS,” ‘“‘dioecious,” and 
“apetalous’’ isthe humble poplar tree but 
not according to Winston, the diction- 
ary where you don’t have “to look up 
the meanings of the meanings.” 

NN 
WASHINGTONS — George and Martha— 
never lived on the White House premises. 
John and Abigail Adams were the first 
occupants. putin 
FIND of the year is the complete series, 
ADVENTURES IN ReEapineG, by Dorothy 
N. Knolle, comprising three books for 
junior high schools. They are Dts- 
COVERY, ExPLoRATION, and TREAs- 
uREs, the idea behind the titles being 
that each respectively helps the pupil to 
discover, toexplore, and totreasure reading. 

Pe 
STATISTICS prove that if you stay for 
three days in one of the larger hotels 
during the A.A.S.A. Convention, you 
will, sooner or later, be served by no less 
than 60 persons. 

el 
JAPANESE with an abacus recently 
caused some food for thought on modern 
arithmetic methods. Write Winston 
Flashes for “‘An Abacus Is A Necessity” 
written five years ago by the authors of 
ARITHMETIC WE UsE. 

i ie all 
FEBRUARY birthdays other than those 
of Messrs. Washington, Lincoln, and 
Edison are Charles Dickens (Stories 
Asout CuILprEn, Clear-Type Popular 
Classics, $1.00 List) on Feb. 7, 1812; 
and Jules Verne (20,000 LEAGUES UNDER 
THE Sea, Clear-Type Popular Classics, 
$1.00 List) on Feb. 8, 1828. 

a a 
THAT Cherry Tree again! The original 
Parson Weems’ tale said George merely 
barked—not chopped down—the tree. 


The Johu C. Winston Cs. 


Winston Building, 1006-1024 Arch St. 
PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 ife) te], hfe) 


\_— Our Readers 


—— 


NEA Travel Service 


Your Division of Travel Service is going 
to be an outstanding and popular feature 
of the NEA. I went with Tour B to Mexico 
last summer and was delighted with the 
trip. I plan to join one of the tours again 
in the near future—cLARA RICHARDS, New- 
port News, Virginia. 

{Information about the 1947 tour to the 
West Indies appears on page 95 of this 
issue. Watch coming JourNats for infor- 
mation on tours to Canada and Mexito. | 


Teachers Salaries 


Tue Professional Committee of the Nor- 
walk Teachers Association is greatly con- 
cerned over the article appearing in the 
NEA Journat for October entitled 
“Teachers Must Be Increased.” 

The teachers agree with the title of the 
article. They also agree with the beginning 
salary but neither they nor I agree with 
the suggestion that an increase of $100 a 
year for 26 years be granted. 

Why do people who write about teachers 
salaries get the idea that people who take 
up our type of work should wait a life- 
time before getting a salary commensurate 


Salaries 


NEA HEADQUARTERS STAFF 
1201 16TH ST. N.W., WASHINGTON 6, D.c. 


Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary 
William G. Carr, Associate Secretary 
Karl H. Berns, Assistant Secretary 


Directors of Divisions 


ee ee ee Mary J. Winfree 
Administrative Service..............Worth McClure 
Adult Education Service Leland P. Bradford 
Audio-Visual Instructional Service. Vernon G. Dameron 
Business .. ee Sy 
Field Service........ ........-Charl O. Williams 
Legislative and Federal Relations R. B. Marston 
Membership ; T. D. Martin 
Publications ee Joy Elmer Morgan 
Office of Press and Radio Relations Belmont Farley 
Records W. L. Christian 
Research...... Frank W. Hubbard 
Rural Service Howard A. Dawson 
Secretary’s Office Harriett M. Chase 
Travel Service Paul H. Kinsel 


Secretaries of Departments and Commissions 
Located at NEA Headquarters 


Adult Education 
Business Education 
Classroom Teachers 
Deans of Women 
Defense Commission 
Educational Policies Commission William G. Carr 
Elementary School Principals Eva G. Pinkston 
Health, Physical Education, & Recreation 
Ben W. Miller 
Ralph McDonald 
.. Howard A. Dawson 
Robert W. Eaves 
Paul E. Elicker 


Leland P. Bradford 
Hollis P. Guy 
Hilda Maehling 
Barbara Catton 

Donald DuShane 


Higher Education 
Rural Education 
Safety Commission 
Secondary-School Principals. . 
School Administrators Worth McClure 
Social Studies Bate ong Merrill F. Hartshorn 
Supervision & Curriculum Development 

Gertrude Hankamp 


Visual Instruction Vernon G. Dameron 


with their importance to the community? 

Teachers should get $5000 a year at the 
end of ten years. Sometimes I question 
a valid justification for waiting the ten 
years. If we wish to place teaching on 
the high plane so many people are now 
suggesting that it deserves to be, let us 
tackle the problem without temerity. 
JAKOB, superintendent of 
schools, Department of Education, Nor- 
walk, Connecticut. 


—PHILIP A. 


Still on the Job 


I BEGAN my first teaching job in Gar- 
ryowen District, Union County, Dakota 
Territory, May 1875. I am still in harness, 
teaching an adult Sunday school class, sing- 
ing bass in the choir, driving a cab in 
emergency. I plan to attend our state edu- 
cation association meeting in Sioux Falls 
to discover if teachers are doing a better 
job today than they did 75 years ago and to 
register a protest against teachers’ striking. 

—E. E. COLLINS, Vermillion, South Da- 
kota. 


Religious Education in the Schools 


ALTHO we would find it difficult to make 
sectarianism consistent with the teachings 
of Jesus, nevertheless in a democracy peo- 
ple should be permitted to maintain what- 
ever faith they wish, provided such reli- 
gious freedom is conducive to a harmonious 
and peaceful society. In this respect the 
practical project in religious education de- 
scribed by Mr. Bueker [NEA Journat, 
November 1946, p480] will go far in 
erasing the concept from the minds of our 
children that their particular brand of sec- 


tarianism is the best religion. If other 


schools follow the example set by Mr. 
Bueker’s school, we shall-less and less have 
generations of men and women in our 
society who are merely products of the one- 
hour-a-week Sunday school, which has re- 
sulted in a religiously-illiterate laity —zora 
KLAIN, chairman, Department of Educa- 
tion, New Jersey College for Women, Rut- 
gers University, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. 


More About Free Textbooks 


LETTERS continue to come in expressing 
agreement or disagreement with Pansy 
Rauhauser’s statement in the October 1946 
JournaL [page 372 
Typical of the two points of view are the 
following: 


on free textbooks. 


For two reasons free textbooks are de- 
sirable: first, because some children are at 
a financial disadvantage to spend the 
money needed to buy books, and second, 


[Continued on page 68] 
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At the end of each working day, do you look 
forward to “after-hours” leisure . . . carefree 
hours spent in rest and recreation? Or are you 
saddled with the tedious, time-consuming de- 
tails of lesson copying and paper grading. 
With Ditto and Ditto workbooks you can 
remove the mask of fatigue and overwork. 
Ditto is more than a duplicating machine... 
Ditto is a method of teaching and learning 
that inspires both teachers and students. Every- 
where progressive teachers are turning to 
Ditto Methods for faster, more efficient 
work and more leisure time. Send today for 
samples of Ditto ink-printed lesson sheets and 
literature which show how Dittocan benefit you. 


DITTO 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


DITTO, Inc., 2209 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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FREE! 
Sample Lessons 





Compiled by eminent authorities, Ditto work- 
books are designed to save you hours of classroom 
and night-time drudgery. Send coupon below for 
complete list of 42 titles, covering most subjects 
for all grades. 


pmo mo ——- CHECK AND MAIL COUPON TODAY--——————-— 





DITTO, Inc. 
‘2209 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 


Without obligation, please send: 


( ) “New Short Cuts in Education’’ Brochure 
( ) New Ditto Workbook Catalog 


( ) Free Sample Workbook Lessons. My class is 
Primary ( ) Secondary ( ) Junior High School ( ) 
( ) Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me 


RGN, <0 450 ei bé tan Gen bas bbs bs odd Cees ek ob kane sdnseena aan 
Sa.» sks so cadasnad bhai ekdd 166hae hives eobetcannenteunncher 
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YoU 
KNOW 


® That more individuals become 
patients in mental hospitals each 
year than enter college as fresh- 
° That 
encounters 


men ? practically every 


pupil problems and 
frustrations leading to tensions and 
stresses that must be relieved if he 
is to enjoy satisfactory mental 
health? ® That many teachers are 
using scientifically constructed 
tests designed to ascertain incipient 
emotional conflicts before the pu- 
pils concerned become seriously 


maladjusted ? 


BE MODERN—BE SOLICIT- 
OUS OF PUPIL NEEDS 


Assist in the prevention of mental 
and emotional disorders and thus 
contribute to the happiness of indi- 
vidual pupils and the stability of 
society. 


1. California Test of Person- 
ality. An inventory designed 
to identify and reveal the status 
of certain highly important fac- 
tors in personality and social 
adjustment usually designated 
as intangibles. 


Available on Primary, Elemen- 
tary, Intermediate, Secondary, 
and Adult levels; per 25, $1.25, 
f.o.b. Los Angeles. Specimen 
Set, any level, 25¢ postpaid. 


Mental Health Analysis. An 
instrument developed to assist 
teachers, parents, and others in 
obtaining a better understand- 
ing of the subtle forces which 
determine mental health. 


Available on Elementary, Inter- 
mediate, Secondary, and Adult 
levels; per 25, $1.75, f.0.b. Los 
Angeles. 





Specimen Set, any 
level, 25¢ postpaid. 


Write for Descriptive Catalog 


CALIFORNIA 
TEST BUREAU 
5916 Hollywood Boulevard 
Los Angeles 28, California 
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[Continued from page 66| 


because public education at public cost 
means just that and not the right to place 
added costs upon the public. We can no 
more justify the charge for textbooks in 
a public school than we could a tuition 
principal, 
Mahomet Community Highschool, Ma- 


, 


charge-—KARL L. MASSANARI, 


homet, Illinois. 


Upon careful investigation we might be 
surprised at the inc reased cost of textbooks 
for schools over the period of time since the 
“free” textbook law became effective in 
Ohio as compared with a corresponding 
period before such law was passed. “Free” 
textbooks contribute greatly to the letdown 
in citizenship training. Students will not 
give decent treatment to books which do 
not belong to them. And from the sanitary 
and health standpoint I am surprised that 
so few parents of children raise so little 
objection.—. Rr. simpson, Barberton, Ohio. 


Friends of Pittsburgh Art 


In THE “Teachers Question Box,” Sep- 
tember 1946 JourNaL, I noticed the ques- 
tion: “Does any state have a systematic 
program for acquiring the work of resi- 
dent artists for use in public buildings?” 
In Pittsburgh, a group of public-spirited 
citizens calling itself the “roo Friends of 
Pittsburgh Art” organized in 1916 to buy 
annually $1000 worth of the art of Pitts- 
burgh artists for presentation to the schools. 

To date, 219 paintings, the work of 144 
artists, have been purchased and presented 
to the Pittsburgh public schools.—Mary 
ADELINE MC KIBBIN, Senior supervisor, divi- 
sion of art, Public .Schools, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


The Journal 


NILA BANTON sMITH’s article, “What 
about Phonics?” [November 1946 Jour- 
NAL, page 486| was just the thing I needed 
to present to my teachers. The article is 
practical and backed by a person of author- 
ity. Your articles on reading have been 
most helpful and practical. The NEA Jour- 
NAL is a great help to me in my work as 
reading 


counselor. — DOROTHY STEWART, 


reading counselor, Newton, Massachusetts. 


WE WOULD appreciate permission to dis- 
tribute overseas “Boys State” by M. R. 
Dodd |NEA Journat, November 1946, 
p492]. We want to send the article to Ger- 
many, Austria, Japan, and Korea. Our 
objective is to make known the thinking 
of the outside world, particularly Ameri- 
can thinking and achievement.—Civil Af- 
fairs Division of the War Department, 
U. S. Army, New York, N. Y. 


WORLD 
MINDEDNESS 


N our development of a world 

point of view hinges the so- 
lution of grave problems. And the 
seeds of this viewpoint need to be 
planted in American youth—in 
our schools. 

Many of the new Ginn text- 
‘books cultivate world mindedness. 
For instance, Smith-Muzzey- 
Lloyd’s World History is global in 
concept and treatment. It stresses 
the international roots from which 
are sprung today’s world condi- 
tions. Another new Ginn book, 
Bradley’s World Geography, em- 
phasizes the world-wide geo- 
graphic forces which affect Amer- 
ican life—and the interdependence 
of all peoples. 

Most timely is Carr’s One World 
in the Making. This makes crys- 
tal-clear the reasons for the United 
Nations organization, its charter, 
objectives and machinery. In liter- 
ature, such books as Collette- 
Cross-Stauffer’s Beyond the Seas 
reveal how other peoples live and 
think, work and play—and how 
they regard us. 

The study of books like these 
will help our youth to play its part 
in the postwar world with under- 
standing and success, 





Boston 17 
New York 11 
Chicago 16 
Atlanta 3 


Columbus 16: 
San Francisco 5 
Toronto 5 
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EDUCATIONAL AM N@QW) FAQ WW in REFERENCE MATERIAL 


Every Teacher and Librarian knows where and how 


to find vital facts and information 


Osmania by new frontiers of industry, science 
and human relations, there is pressing need for access 
to the inexhaustible store-house of information con- 
tained in the Encyclopedia Americana. The demand 
for facts is excessive. Adequate reference material 
must be quickly available if teachers and librarians 
are to carry forward successfully. Time is short, and 
momentous. 

The skilled surgeon, the capable technician, the 
expert mechanic, the master craftsman, the high 
powered executive, the competent teacher, the pro- 
ficient librarian — all must have the know how on 










the job. They must be conversant with the tools of 
their business or profession, and they must know how 
to use them to maximum advantage. 

In the daily grind of their exacting duties, more and 
more teachers and librarians turn to the Encyclopedia 
Americana as their most valuable and dependable 
tool. They use it constantly, not only to speed-up their 
work, but to make it more effective. Their responsi- 
bilities for the guidance and direction of millions 
seeking wider knowledge and deeper understanding 
have placed a heavy burden on their time and talents. 

Brilliantly edited, graphic and thorough-going, com- 
prehensive and concise, these volumes will aid you in 
finding answers to the world-wide research problems 
of our time. We urge you who teach, or lead others 
through the world of books, and 
therefore appreciate the importance 
of educational know how in reference 
material, to fill out the coupon below. 





TWO WEST FORTY-FIFTH STREET, NEW YORK 19 


Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation your booklet 

“America’s Reference Work,” describing THE ENCYCLO- 

PEDIA AMERICANA. 
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successful series has been improved’ 


| 
‘A 

ANNOUNCING 
| 


NEW 


Language ror Meaning 


Paul McKee + SM. Lucille ‘Harrison 


John Blossom + Clarence Stratton 


Completely Reset 


New Illustrations 


Annie McCowen 


Prudence Lampbear 


Emphasis on Meaning 


Organization around ate EN 


the “Language Jobs” 


New Material 


Uniform Organiza- 


of Modern Life 


Use of Pupil Experi- 


-HOUGHTON 
MIFFLIN 


tion and Format for ence as the Basis for 


Grades 3 -8 


Expression 


COMPANY 


BOSTON 7 NEW YORK 16 
CHICAGO 16 DALLAS 1 


“It's language teaching at its best” ATLANTA 3 SAN FRANCISCO 5 


William D. Reeve writes in Fhe 
Mathematics Teacher: 


“The Arithmetic for Young America series 
will be enjoyed by pupils everywhere. 
These books set a high standard both in 
pupil interest and in sound pedagogy. For 
those contemplating a change in _arith- 
metics, this series is recommended as one 
that meets the specific aims and objectives 
of the new arithmetics.” 


ARITHMETIC 
FOR YOUNG AMERICA 
by John R. Clark and others 


Distinguished textbooks for grades 3-8 that 
emphasize meanings and relationships and 
give essential insight into the number sys- 
tem. Notable for a rich program of review 


and testing. 


VISIT BOOTHS F 36 AND 38, ATLANTIC CITY 


Ready next month—for use *""""""°* 


with any modern course of study 


WORKBOOKS IN ARITHMETIC 
by Clark and others 


A new series for grades 3 to 6. Skillfully built to extend 
meanings and improve skills through varied practice. 
These books are for use with any modern course of study 


to supplement text or other class instruction. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 


70 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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THE NEW INITIAL 
READING PROGRAM 


le Joy 









‘ Alice: Alice 


look 













' Come and 





TOP NEWS IN READING! 
For the First “7ime- 
ONCE AGAIN ... The Alice and Jerry Books mark THESE NEW FEATURES- 


THE REBUS — used in basic preprimers. By 
introducing the picture into the line of type, 
the picture becomes truly a functional part 
of the reading process. 


ONCE AGAIN... Millions of boys and girls and TRIPLE TEACHING PLANS — one for the supe- 


rior, one for the average, and one for the 


a new era in reading. 


slow groups. 


ae . » - 1? ) > ; >» y « ae ; > y Oo € 
teac he nathee ill ; thrille d by as beautiful new program, BIG PICTURES — used in conjunction with the 
W all ( hart, make possible the building of 
characterized by many features totally new in beginning a variety of stories, not the mere duplication 


of the preprimer. 


TEXTFILMS —a series of filmstrips to aid 
the teacher in developing basic reading skills. 


nd reading. 


EMPHASIS WHERE EMPHASIS IS NEEDED 


dy Write PP) today lar ol, eo /, te MOST — on the “carrier” or “service” words. 


Kou, Peterson and Company 


1911 RIDGE AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS « 131 EAST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 10 








16 
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GREAT MOMENTS OF HISTORY 
COME TO LIFE IN FINE MOTION PICTURES 


A—Guadalcanal Diary B—Wilson 


C—Drums Along the Mohawk D-—Buffalo Bill 





600 TEACHERS Helped to Make 


GOALS IN SPELLING 


Kraft cover Grades 1 thru 8 


SPELLING GOALS 


Cloth cover Grades 2 thru 8 


6¢ ’ . 

A Spelling Program that 
7 : 2° 
Has Everything! 

Thousands of teachers have found that this Spelling Pro- 

gram, with its four main goals, is practical, sensible, com- 

plete, and usable. 

GOAL 1 To pronounce a word readily and accurately 
is a skill not easily acquired; it must become 
a habit. 

GOAL To spell with certainty requires a sound learn- 
ing attack and adequate repetition. 

GOAL 3 To know the meanings of words the pupil 
must give them thoughtful attention and must 
meet them in varied settings. 

GOAL The attainment of these first three goals is of 
value only if they function in the use of the 
word in a life situation which is the 4th GOAL. 

That this SPELLING PROGRAM does help pupils attain 

these FOUR OBJECTIVES is attested by its tremendous 

popularity. Over two million pupils are using these books 
today. 
Write for Descriptive Literature 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 
1808 Washington Ave. St. Louis 3, Missonri 





Historical motion pictures produced in the studios 
of America’s foremost film companies are distributed 
by Films Incorporated in 16-mm. for school use. These 
are some of the outstanding events in American history 
which have been recorded in full-length feature films: 
Buffalo Bill * Daniel Boone * Drums Along the Mohawk © Frontier 
Marshal ¢ Guadalcanal Diary ¢ In Old Chicago © Last of the Mohicans 


® Little Old New York ¢ Prisoner of Shark Island « The Sullivans © 
Western Union ¢ Wilson 


In addition to these historical films, Films Incorporated supplies 
several hundred full-length features and many short subjects 
especially selected for school showing. For complete descriptions 
of these films write to the exchange nearest you for the current 
issue of the School List catalog. 


Le 


> films incorporated. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Chicago 1— 63 E. Lake St. @ Portland 12,Oreg.— 611 N. Tillamook St. 
Atlanta 3—101 Marietta St. @ San Francisco 4—68 Post.St. 
Dallas 1—109 N. Akard St. @ Los Angeles 14—1709 W. Eighth St. 


New Business Arithmetic Text 


BUSINESS 
MATHEMATICS 


Principles and Practice 
Complete, Third Edition 


By R. R. Rosenberg, 
Ed.D., C.P.A. 


Business Mathematics, Prin- 

ciples and Practice, Complete, 

Third Edition, is a new 1946 

text. It concentrates on the 
development of skill in making commonly used business com- 
putations accurately and quickly. Works first for mastery of 
the fundamental processes of arithmetic. Offers more than 
8,000 skill-building examples and problems. Contains ample 
material for a one-year course. 


Investigate this new skill-building, failure-reducing text in 
business arithmetic. Write our nearest office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York 16 Chicago 2 San Francisco 2 Boston 16 
Dallas 1 Terento 5 London W.C.1. 
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CHARTS IN THE SERIES 


1 The Properties of Air 
2 The Uses of Air 
3 The Properties of Water 
4 Water Appliances 
5 The Properties of Heat 
6 Uses of Heat Energy 
7 Weather and Climate 
8 Storms 
9 Daily Weather Map 
10 The Earth and Its Motions 
11 Heavenly Bodies 
12 Simple Machines 
13 Combining Simple Machines 
14 Energy Transformations 
15 Sound and Its Characteristics 
16 Hearing and Music 
17 Light and Its Characteristics 
18 The Eye and Optical Appliances 
19 Magnets and Static Electricity 
20 Current Electricity 
21 Electromagnets and Their Uses 
22 Alternating Current 
23 Rocks and Soils 
24 Soil Conservation and Fertility 
25 Plants and Their Parts 
26 Growth and Reproduction of Plants 
27 Foods and Their Uses 
see 28 Good Foods and Good Clothing 
29 Insects and Birds 
30 Plant and Animal Diseases 
31 Man and His Body Functions 
32 Different Forms of Animals 


o THE NEW DAVIS-SMITH SERIES 


: CHARTS FOR SCIENCE 


32 CHARTS. SIZE 50 x 38 INCHES 





. . . . , CLIP IN YOUR Lenantna BOOK 

rin- The Davis-Smith charts visualize and summarize a great — 
iy. many basic facts and principles of science. Much of science 
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NOW AVAILABLE 
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MIMEOGRAPH BRAND DUPLICATOR, 

MODEL 90. Ideal for the smaller 

school, the growing business... for churches, chain stores, 
branch offices everywhere. Simple and easy to use. Free 
instruction. Handsome efficiency, popular price 


=. lhe Mimeograph 
—hrand duplicator 


1S MADE BY 
A.B. DICK COMPANY, CHICAGO 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 


MIMEOGRAPH BRAND DUPLICATOR, 
MODEL 91. General purpose, medium 
price. Closed cylinder. Turns out those clear, eusy-to-read 
low-cost, black-and-white copies by tens or hundreds, as 


you want them. Easy to use color, too. 


COPYRIGHT 1947, A, B. DICK COMPANY 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept JN-247 
720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 64, Illinois 


Place my order for Model. Mimeograph 
brand duplicator with the distributor nearest me. 


Have a salesman call. 


Send me more information on Model 


ORGANIZATION 
ADDRESS..... 


a 
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The Boycott against Teaching 


T Is a tribute to the aspirations of the American 
I people that our free public schools have grown 
rapidly. At the same time, our ideal of what a teacher 
should be and do and our demand for higher levels 
of preparation have grown faster than our willingness 
to pay adequate salaries for the improved service 
rendered. 

This chronic condition of inadequate salaries, plus 
the inflation of recent years, has resulted in an alarm- 
ing migration from the teaching profession and a 
grave shortage of qualified teachers willing to accept 
employment at present salaries. Latest estimates place 
the number of unfilled positions at 75,000 and the 
number of emergency teachers at more than 110,000. 
Since standards of certification are low in many areas, 
it is probably no exaggeration to say that more than 
half the teachers practicing in the United States could 
not meet standards which would be accepted in the 
more enlightened communities. 

There is another aspect of the situation which in 
some ways is even more alarming. Young people 
who should be preparing to teach are turning else- 
where to find their opportunities in life. In some 
parts of the country where salaries are lowest there 
is almost a boycott against teaching. 

School principals report that even after they have 
persuaded young people to prepare for teaching, their 
parents object to their doing so. This is understand- 
able. Schoolboards, legislatures, and Congress have 
been slow to face the issues of school finance and 
teachers salaries. In order to awaken the people to 
the seriousness of the situation it has been necessary 
to present discouraging facts widely thru newspapers, 
magazines, and over the radio. 

Since the immediate situation looks unfavorable, 
many young people now considering their choice of 
a career see no future in teaching. The exact opposite 
is true. Never before has the promise of teaching been 
so great as now. So many people have left teaching, 
there are now so many teachers nearing retirement, 
and the demand for schooling—especially upon the 
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higher levels—is expanding so rapidly that the de- 
mand for teachers will be large for many years to 
come. Within the next 16 years—one generation from 
kindergarten thru college—the United States will 
need a million new teachers, 10,000 elementary-school 
principals, 5000 highschool principals, 5000 town and 
city superintendents, 2000 county superintendents, 
1000 college presidents. 

It is important for a young person making a choice 
of a life profession to look at it not as it now is but as 
it may become five or ten years from now with the 
help of himself and others like him. We believe the 
people of America will have the foresight to adopt 
during the next few years the professional standards 
now advocated by the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, the National Education Association, 
and many state and local education associations—a 
minimum salary of $2400 annually for beginning 
college graduate teachers, with increments running 
up to at least $5000 for additional preparation and 
experience. 

We should teach our young people that oppor- 
tunity follows need. One who means to live a full life 
should search out the biggest need he can find and 
prepare himself to meet that need. Mankind’s great- 
est need is to learn. There is no other calling in which 
one can so multiply his powers as in teaching. 

Let those of us who now teach—however hard the 
going may have been in our own lives—keep the 
faith and pass on the torch to those who will take 
our places. Let us tell college men and women and, 
earlier still, highschool boys and girls the simple 
truth that teachers make civilization. It is theirs to 
lift up and look forward. Under their formative 
touch come the young people who—grown to man- 
hood and womanhood—will keep our homes, main- 
tain our churches, write the books, paint the pic 
tures, supply the skilled labor, manage industry, run 
our governments, and build the peace of the world. 


Joy Elmer Morgan, eprror 
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IN A NUTSHELL 
Teach pupils to make friends. 
Failure can be a great teacher. 
The business o] intelligence is to guide action. 
Peace is the only defense against the atom bomb. 


There can be no financial security without moral 


security. 


Everyone should judge for himself what is offered to 
his mind, 


The school must adapt the child to civilization if he is 
to survive. 


Civilization is a thing of the mind and spirit and can- 
not be forced. 


Civilization is sustained by the will of each person to 


earn his own wav. 


Be just as enthusiastic about the success of others as 


you are about your own, 


No one ever kept intellectually awake by reading only 
what he agreed with. 


Be sure no pupil in your room is unnecessarily handi- 
capped by sight or hearing defects. 


Teach every student that one has a public duty in pro- 
portion to the education he has received. 


$5000 Minimum for Baseball Players 


Mayor baseball leagues have agreed on a $5000 minimum 
yearly salary for their baseball players. This is in addition 
to such prerequisites as $25 a week expenses during spring 
training, hospitalization and continued salary if injured 
anytime during the season, and up to $2500 moving ex- 
penses if traded in midyear. 


It’s What’s Left That Counts 


There is serious question whether income taxes should be 
reduced until payments are made on the national debt, 
but zf they are reduced the reduction should not be a flat 
percent which favors the big taxpayer at the expense of 
the small one, but a graduated reduction. For example, 
under a general flat 20°4 cut, a married man with two 
children who makes $3000 a year would have his taxes cut 
by $27.40 a year or 53¢ a week. An individual with a 
million-dollar income would have his taxes cut $167,683.55 
or $3224.68 a week. A better arrangement waell be to 
raise exemptions to Mat for individuals, $2000 for a hus- 
band and wife, with $1000 additional for each dependent 
child. Prosperity requires that the bulk of the population 
have purchasing power. Every policy that concentrates 
money in the hands of fewer people destroys that power 
and tends to produce a boom-bust cycle. 


NEA Leadership Institute for 1947 


A ticity selected group of teacher association officials will 
have an opportunity for four weeks of intensive training 
in organization leadership in the nation’s capital, following 
the general plan of the 1946 Institute, which proved so 
popular. Here are the highlights: 


For what purpose? To equip officers to give dynamic 
leadership in keeping with the Victory Action Program 
of our united education associations. 

Under whose auspices? American University and the 
National Education Association. 

Under whose direction? Under the general chairmenship 
of the editor of the NEA Journat and of President Paul F. 
Douglass of The American University. Under the immedi- 
ate direction of Dr. Ruth Coyner Little, assistant editor of 
the NEA ware aL, director of the Institute. 

How long? Four weeks. 

When? edie, July 28 thru Friday, August 22. 

Where? American University, Washington, D. C. 

W hat will be the content of the course? Public speaking; 
journalism; parliamentary law; history, structure, and 
program of our professional associations; individual plan- 
ning for 1947-48 by each member of the Institute. 

Who will teach? Special teachers, members of the NEA 


staff, and other national leaders. 


Who is eligible to attend? Officers of state associations, 
allinclusive locals, classroom-teacher locals, and others who 
wish to prepare themselves for leadership. Advisers will 
be provided for each group. 

How much will it cost? Room, tuition, books, and pil- 
grimages, $80; meals may be taken in the university dining 
room at an approximate cost of $50. Local and state asso 
ciations often pay part or all of the expenses of one of 
their officers. 

Is credit granted? Yes. Four hours of graduate or under- 
graduate credit if desired. 

Will housing be available? Yes. In the residence halls 
of The. American University. 

Is attendance limited? Yes. It is desired to have every 
state represented by one or more persons, with a total of 
about 100 students. 

Will there be time for sightseeing? Yes. The Capitol, 
Library 6f Congress, White House, Smithsonian, Mt. 
Vernon, Lee Mansion, FBI, Supreme Court, Lincoln Me- 
morial, Jefferson Memorial are among historic places 
available. 

Who came last year? Teachers, principals, supervisors, 
officers of local and state associations, the director of onc 
state association, an FTA sponsor, and a school directo: 
from Chungking, China. 

What was the response last year? Members of the 1946 
Institute were uniformly enthusiastic. “No state can afford 
to miss having its share of representatives in the Institute 
next summer,” wrote L. W. Lewis, member, Board 
Directors, Georgia Education Association, Macon, Georgia. 

How do I. enrol? Write at once to Editor, NEA 
JourNaL, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington 6, 
D. C., asking for an application blank. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL WAY 
To Meet the Educational Crisis 


An aggressive, nationwide professional program called for by the Executive Committee of 
— — ° ° e ° : e ° e ° 

the National Education Association in a policy statement which, altho addressed primarily 

to the nation’s teachers, deserves the careful study of all citizens 

WE PLEDGE the National Education Association, its resources, and its influence—in cooperation with 

state and local associations—to a vigorous campaign to safeguard and develop our public schools. 


WE BELIEVE that a resolute program on the part of teachers everywhere to lift their economic status 
is essential to the welfare of the schools. 


WE BELIEVE that this effort should express itself thru professional group action in cooperation with 
responsible officials and the people on both immediate and long-range issues. 





DECLARATION OF POLICY 


[1] An adequate educational opportunity for every child is imperative for the nation’s 
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welfare. 


[2] The profession and the public must raise professional standards and improve the 


services of the schools. 


[3] Teachers should keep contracts and agreements. 


[4] Teachers should insist upon professional salaries. 


[5] Teachers in all local school systems should seek adequate salaries thru professional 


group action. 


[6] Action on such agreements should be achieved thru democratic cooperation of 
teachers, administrators, board members, and other community leaders. ’ 


[7] More state and federal financial support for education is imperative. 


[8] Teachers will make most progress toward their objectives thru professional or- 
ganization and by professional methods. 





The Present Crisis 


The present school crisis has devel- 
oped over the past ten years—at first im- 
perceptibly as the nation climbed out of 
the slough of depression, unheeded by 
the general public during the hectic pre- 
war years despite the warnings of educa- 
tional leaders, then gathering rapidly 
like an ominous storm in the 1940's as 
manpower demands mounted. Now we 
have the deluge and the crisis is mani- 
fested in deplorable school conditions 
thruout the United States. 

A number of teacher strikes have been 
in the headlines recently. These strikes 
are but symptoms of the malady now 
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almost universally afflicting our public 
schools. There are other phases of the 
school crisis far more disastrous to the 
public welfare. 

The few teachers who have gone on 
strike have walked out of the schools in 
protest against conditions which seemed 
to them intolerable. These walkouts are 
of little significance as compared with 
the steady exodus from the profession 
which has been going on for the past 
six years. During this period more than 
350,000 qualified teachers have left the 
profession over and above the losses ex- 
pected from normal causes. Without 
publicity they have been forced out of 
the profession because they could not 


live on their salaries as teachers and be 
cause, as capable people, they could earn 
far more elsewhere. 

Here are some of the tragic results of 
low teacher salaries and the consequent 
teacher shortage: for thousands of class 
rooms there is no teacher; thousands of 
classrooms are so overcrowded as to 
make good instruction impossible r 
gardless of the effort and ability of th 
teachers; in many communities teache: 
morale is low with serious effects upon 
the children; for millions of the nation’s 
children instruction is below. standard 
because unqualified persons have been 
pressed into service in at least 110 


classrooms. 
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THE AMERICAN PEOPLE must take vigorous and immediate steps 
to meet the present crisis and to build for the future. 


From week to week the price of neglecting the public schools is more 
fully realized. The people know the facts today as revealed by press and 


radio reports and even more acutely by the inadequacies of many of 


t 


the schools which their children attend. 


In some communities and states alarmed citizens and teachers working 
together have already taken steps to meet the crisis. Their farsighted ac- 
tion sets an example which should be universally followed thruout the 


nation. 


The solution rests with the people. The time has come when vigorous 
and forward-looking action is imperative. 


First, local boards of education must act. Each community must im- 
mediately take stock of its own schools and its financial resources. Steps 
should be taken now so as to affect budgets for the school year 1947-48. 


Second, state legislatures must act. In most states, legislatures are in 
session during the early months of 1947. The present crisis calls for 
immediate action and long-range planning. 


Third, the Congress of the United States must act. The Eightieth 
Congress cannot ignore the needs of so fundamental an American insti- 
tution as the public school. Congress must enact legislation providing 
the states sufficient funds to guarantee at least minimum educational 


opportunities for all children. 





The shortage of qualified teachers, 
which produces these conditions, is due 
to two principal causes. The first is low 
salaries. Teachers are no longer willing 
to work for starvation wages. They re- 
fuse to stay in a profession which the 
public has so often rewarded with sal- 
aries less than those of the bartender 
and the garbage collector. They know 
that the average salary paid teachers is 
$600 less than the Jowest salary paid to 
professional workers by the federal gov- 
ernment. 

The second reason for the current 
shortage of qualified teachers—which 
does not promise to correct itself soon— 
is that too few capable young people, 
aware of the low salaries paid to teachers, 
are entering into preparation for the 
teaching profession. 

Several steps must be taken to stop 
the exodus of able teachers from the 
schools and to attract capable people 
into the profession: [1] greatly in- 
creased salaries for teachers, [2] greater 
appreciation within the profession for 
work well done, 


> 


>) 








more opportunity 
for all teachers to participate demo- 
cratically in developing school policies, 
[4] greater respect for the teacher in 
the community, [5] security of posi- 
tion as provided under good tenure laws, 
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[6] adequate retirement allowances, [7] 
additional teachers to reduce over- 
crowded classes and relieve overworked 
teachers, and [8] good school buildings 
and modern equipment. 

This entire program calls for unified 
action by local, state, and national pro- 
fessional organizations. The Victory 
Action Program adopted at Buffalo in 
July 1946 outlines the long-range pro- 
gram of the teaching profession. 

The most urgent problem is that of 
adequate salaries. The immediate task 
of lifting salary levels for the teaching 
profession must be faced by each local 
professional association with the aid of 
its state education association and the 
National Education Association. Teach- 
ers should also work with non-teaching 
personnel in securing improved salaries 
and working conditions. 

We believe that qualified teachers 
should be bold and forthright in their 
insistence upon adequate salary sched- 
ules, in keeping not only with cost-of- 
living trends but with the professional 
responsibility and preparation required 
of them. 

Teachers will make most progress if 
they demonstrate professionalism and 
statesmanship. The vast majority of 
members of the teaching prefession in 


the United States are anxious to demon- 
strate these qualities. 

For these reasons a professional plan 
for action in the current effort to obtain 
better salaries and working conditions 
for teachers is presented. This statement 
points the way by which teachers can 
make most progress in the fight for 
professional salaries for professional peo- 


ple now and in the long run. 


1. An adequate educational opportu- 
nity for every child is imperative for 
the nation’s welfare. 


The teaching profession demands 


good educational 


opportunities for 
American children because as individ- 
uals in a democratic country these chil- 
dren deserve the good start in life that 
education provides. 

Furthermore, the United States dares 
not forget that nations are only as strong 
and as great as their people. We cannot 
long neglect our public educational sys- 
tem and expect: 

[1] To maintain our place of leader- 
ship in the world; 

[2] To continue as leaders in science 
and industry; 

[3] To free ourselves from ignorance, 
prejudice, and hate cults; 

[4] To build a higher standard of 
living for all; 

[5] To preserve our way of life as a 
free people. 





This country is amply able to support 
its schools. While the national income 
increased 300°, from 1932 to 1944, school 
expenditures increased only 12°. 

Since the future of this nation de- 
pends first of all upon the development 
of human resources, continued financial 
neglect of public education can only 
lead to national disaster. 


ll. The profession and the public must 
raise professional standards and im- 
prove the services of the schools. 


Our teachers must be paid _profes- 
sional salaries if professional standards 
are to be raised and the services of the 
public schools improved. While salary 
increases are being sought by the teach- 
ing profession, the time is right for 
teachers to take specific steps, personally 
and professionally, individually and col- 
lectively, to raise their own standards 
and to improve their services. 

The public as well as the teaching 
profession has a responsibility, as salaries 
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are raised, to take steps to insure better 
standards and services. The quality of 
professional service in the education of 
all the nation’s children should and can 
be raised to new and higher levels. Both 
the profession and the public must face 
squarely such issues as [1] careful se- 
lection of persons admitted to prepara- 
tion, certification, and appointment to 
the teaching profession, [2] the constant 
improvement of teacher education pro- 
grams, [3] upgrading of all teachers to 
acceptable professional standards, [4] 
elimination of substandard and unquali- 
fied emergency teachers, [5] enforce- 
ment of codes of ethics, and [6] pro- 
fessional group action which recog- 
nizes and encourages high professional 
achievement. 


lll. Teachers should keep contracts 
and agreements. 


The Code of Ethics of the National 
Education Association provides: “A con- 
tract once signed should be faithfully 
adhered to until it is dissolved.” The 
Association does not endorse the break- 
ing of contracts by members of the 
teaching profession. When teachers 
break contract and strike, they deprive 
the children of the community of the 
educational opportunity which they 
agreed to provide. Such teachers set an 
example of breaking faith which the 
teaching profession cannot afford or 
justify. 

The Code of Ethics of the National 
Education Association also provides that 
“teachers should insist upon a salary 
schedule commensurate with social de- 
mands laid upon them by society.” 
Teachers have not only the right but the 
duty to insist upon contracts or agree- 
ments calling for salaries in keeping 
with their preparation and their respon- 
sibility. 

It is professional for teachers to seek 
adjustments in salaries during current 
contracts if conditions justify increases. 

As teachers fulfill the terms of current 
contracts or agreements they should in- 
sist upon new contracts calling for sal- 
aries and working conditions which are 
acceptable. 


IV. Teachers should insist upon pro- 
fessional salaries. 


The days of economic servitude and 
insecurity for teachers must be brought 
to a close. Teachers must have public 
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respect, professional earning power, and 
economic security. They must be able to 
afford professional study, books, travel, 
and other means of enriching their 
minds and renewing physical strength 
to meet the heavy and exacting daily 
tasks of the classroom. 

How much should a qualified teacher 
receive? The National Education Asso- 
ciation stands for a minimum annual 
salary of $2400 for a qualified beginning 
teacher who is a college graduate. This 
figure was endorsed by the NEA Rep- 
resentative Assembly last July after the 
problem had been subjected to exten- 
sive study at the National Emergency 
Conference on Teacher Preparation and 
Supply, sponsored by the NEA at Chau- 
tauqua, New York, in which 100 lay 
and professional organizations partici- 
pated. 

Beginning with the second year of 
teaching there should be increments 
leading to a professional salary level for 
experienced teachers ranging from $4000 
to $6000 per year. 

On December 5, 1946, the Board of 
Managers of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


We approve a professional standard 
for teachers who are four-year college 
graduates with full professional train- 
ing: from a minimum beginning salary 
of $2400 a year with annual increments 
the second year and each year thereafter 
to a salary level of $5000 to $6000 for 
long-experienced and efficient teachers. 


V. Teachers in all local school systems 
should seek adequate salaries thru 
professional group action. 


Group action is essential today. The 
former practice where teachers individ- 
ually bargained with the superintendent 
of schools or the board of education for 
their salaries is largely past. For years 
there has been a steady movement in the 
direction of salary schedules applying 
to all teachers. 

In the present crisis, it is especially 
important that there be professional 
group action on salary proposals. A 
salary committee composed of capable 
and trusted members of the group is 
necessary. This committee should be 
chosen by the entire teaching group and 
should have authority to represent and 
act for the local education association. 
This committee should be selected by 





the group as early as possible each year. 

It is important that the teaching group 
give this committee full authority to 
act, and then stand back of it. At every 
step in the work of this committee the 
understanding and support of school ad- 
ministrators, board members, and the 
lay public are desirable. The superin- 
tendent should see to it that all data 
regarding financial resources are avail- 
able to the teachers. 

The first responsibility of such a com- 
mittee should be to make cooperatively 
a careful study of the present salary 
schedule and the financial resources of 
the school system. The second obliga 
tion should be to formulate cooperative]: 
a plan and submit it to the teaching 
group for approval. The plan may in 
clude a new salary schedule; it may ca!! 
for improvement in the existing sched 
ule; or it may endorse continuation of 
the present schedule. The third respon 
sibility of this committee should be co 
operatively to obtain action by the boar: 
of education upon the committee’s pro 
posal. 

In seeking adequate salaries, four gen 
eral principles should be kept in mind 
by all teacher groups: 


[rt] Any understanding entered into 
with the local board of education must 
be in conformity with state laws. 

[2] Any understanding reached by 
tiie teacher group with the board of edu 
cation should be approved by the board 
and then entered in its entirety in the 
minutes of the board of education. 

[3] In those states with tenure or con- 
tinuing contract laws, care should be 
taken that dates set by law which serve 
to safeguard these rights are not ig- 
nored. 

{4| During salary discussions teacher 
organizations should exert their influ 
ence to prevent unprofessional accept 
ance of appointments replacing teachers 
involved. 





VI. Action on such agreements should 
be achieved thru democratic coopera- 
tion of teachers, administrators, board 
members, and other community lead- 
ers. 


Greatest progress can be made when 
all teachers work together. By “teachers” 
we mean the entire professional staff o! 
the school system. In every school sys- 
tem the administrator is the key to the 
problem of democratic participation on 
the part of teachers. The best current 
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PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR RESULTS 


We salute the leaders of local and state education associations for the 
signal victories they are winning. Their wise and forceful leadership 
in solving hundreds of cases by constructive, democratic methods is an 
example for the entire profession. The teachers of the whole nation are 


being welded into compact, aggressive, professional associations func- 


tioning at local, state, and national levels. 





ractice includes all mem 
professional staff in the 
von of school policies. 
The most successful school admin 
strators are fellow workers with their 


] 


teachers and true professional leaders. 


The good administrator serves as a vital 


nd 


friendly connecting link between 
classroom teachers and the board of 
education and has the confidence of 
both groups. In this school Crisis, the 
superintendent of schools has a special 
responsibility to give leadership both 
to his teachers and community. 

We believe that those who seek to 
place classroom teachers and school ad- 
ministrators in opposing camps do a 
disservice to the cause of education and 
to the teaching profession. 

Fortunately, in most communities, 
both classroom teachers and administra- 
tors deserve and have the confidence of 
one another. In such situations, the best 
results are to be attained by construc- 
tive, cooperative, and democratic action. 

The circle of cooperative action, how- 
ever, includes more than the _profes- 
sional educators. Parents and citizens 
have an even greater stake in the qual- 
ity of education available for their chil- 
dren. The specific plans of organization 
for the combined efforts of teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and community leaders 
depend upon the local situation. The 
principle of long-range cooperative plan- 
ning among all these groups is appli- 
cable everywhere. 


Vil. More state and federal financial 
support for education is imperative. 


STATE FINANCIAL SUPPORT 

Greater state support is imperative if 
the teacher shortage-salary crisis is to 
be met. There are limitations to local 
tax resources. Under today’s conditions, 
local communities alone cannot bear the 
full burden of school support. 

Many of the states recognize this and 
are contributing increasing amounts to 
the support of the public schools. This 


SO 





trend toward increased state school sup 
port is one which must extend to all of 
the states and the proportionate amount 
provided by the states must be increased. 
Under presentday conditions the states 


are far more effective tax-collecting 
agencies than the local units. And state 


support enables both the burdens and 


the benefits of the schools to be distrib- 


uted thruout the state in terms of re- 
sources and educational needs. 

The fact that state support is essen- 
tial is one more reason for considered 
action at the local level. The campaign 
for adequate school support must be 
carried beyond the confines of the com- 
munity. Teachers must recognize that 
the most drastic move they can make 
locally will not result in the complete 
long-range sol\ition of their problem. 

State education associations are lead- 
ing the fight for adequate state mini- 


mum salary standards and for the de- 


velopment of state finance programs 
needed to support education. Local edu- 
cation associations everywhere can aid 
the cause by developing lay support for 
the legislative programs of their respec- 
tive state associations. 


FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION 


Federal aid is essential if adequate 
professional salaries are to be paid teach- 
ers and if all of the nation’s children are 
to have educational opportunities. In 
view of the present school crisis, it is 
imperative that additional federal aid for 
public education be provided by the 
Eightieth Congress. 

The federal government is siphoning 
off tremendous amounts of tax money 
from the states and local communities. 
More of these funds must go back into 
services of state and local governments. 
A reasonable program of federal aid for 
education is an undeniable obligation of 
the federal government in the present 
critical period when the development of 
the nation’s human resources is at stake. 

Never before has there been as much 


general recognition on the part of lead- 
ing laymen that the financial assistance 
of the federal government is essential. 
Both professional and lay organizations 
must unify their efforts in behalf of this 
legislation. Federal aid can be achieved 
by vigorous action by local, state, and 
national leaders. 


Vill. Teachers will make most progress 
toward their objectives thru profes- 
sional organization and by profes- 
sional methods. 


As teachers of all the children of all 
the people, teachers can serve best if their 
organizational interests are free and in- 
dependent of organic relationships with 
any special class or group in American 
society. 

A statement of the position of the 
National Education Association is found 
in the Annual Report of the Profession 
to the Public issued by the Executive 
Secretary in 1945: 

A truly professional organization 
must be free to act on all professional 
matters with initiative and vigor. Altho 
cooperating closely with all’ other or- 
ganizations and institutions which have 
concern for the betterment of American 
life thru education a professional organi- 
zation should retain its independence. 


Immediately after World War I the 
profession faced a situation almost ex- 
actly parallel to our present teacher 
shortage-salary crisis. Then, too, there 
was a spasmodic move to get teachers to 
resort to nonprofessional methods. But 
the professional type of teacher organi- 
zation and method prevailed with the 
great majority of teachers. Over the 
years, our professional organizations— 
local, state, and national—have carried 
the burden of the fundamental educa- 
tional advancements which have been 
made. This historic fact is not a reason 
for complacency. It is a challenge to 
professional organizations to discharge 
the full measure of their present respon- 
sibilities. 

The National Education Association 
proposes a resolute and unremitting 
campaign in behalf of the welfare of the 
American public schools and of the 
teachers who make them function. We 
believe that the American people— 
parent-teacher, labor, agriculture, busi- 
ness, women’s, church, and all the other 
groups—are ready to support a strong, 
well-financed public school system. 
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A CONTINUING PROGRAM— 
Z£\ For many years the NEA Re- 
search Division has collected and made 
available the most comprehensive data 
anywhere available on problems pertain- 
ing to teacher welfare in all its phases. 
It has become recognized as an authori- 
tative source of invaluable information 
in these fields. The state education asso- 
ciations have used these facilities in the 
development of their state legislative 
programs and in their assistance to local 
groups. } 

The NEA has also freely and fre- 
quently given direct service to local 
education associations and individuals. 
The fields of salaries, tenure, retirement, 
and academic freedom have been thoroly 
developed because of their fundamental 
importance to the welfare of the teach- 
ing profession. 

Making the Facts Available—Facts 
regarding salaries and teacher welfare 
have been made available thru Research 
Bulletins; the NEA _ Journat; the 
Leaders Letter; special publications, such 
as salary surveys; personal contacts; 
committees; and consultative service in 
the form of extensive correspondence 
with specific communities. 

On special timely topics the Research 
Division frequently mimeo- 
graphed bulletins going to state and 
local associations and other leaders. 
Thousands of special tabulations, mem- 


issues 


orandums, bibliographies, and sample 
schedules have been sent to local com- 
mittees, superintendents, and boards. 
Early Action—With the entry of the 
United States into the war, the teacher 
shortage-salary crisis began to pinch. 
As early as December 1941, the NEA 
sent a letter to schoolboards thruout the 
United States urging them to raise 
teachers salaries in order to avoid a 
Wholesale exodus from the profession, 
due to the fact that these salaries were 
inadequate in a period of rapidly rising 
cost of living. This action was repeated 
late in 1944 and again in October 1946. 
Press and Radio Campaigns—Early in 
1944 the NEA sponsored three meetings 
in New York City and Chicago with 
the editors of leading newspapers and 
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NEA ACTION and the Salary Crisis 








Highlights of the Program of 
the NEA in helping to meet the 
school crisis are outlined here. 
The strength of the NEA, de- 


veloped over decades, has 
mounted rapidly during the war 
years. Local, state, and national 
professional organizations work- 
ing together form a team which 
is meeting the educational crisis 
by professional methods. 





national magazines, radio commenta- 
tors, and the heads of major commercial 
advertising agencies. At these meetings, 
the school crisis was laid before them. 
Their cooperation was asked. The NEA 
agreed to furnish materials and consul- 
tation at all times. One of the slogans 
suggested was “Teaching Is War Work, 
Too.” These editors and advertisers gave 
an amazing amount of cooperation. 

The Good Work Continues—Even 
more significant is the fact that the in- 
terest of these editors has never lapsed 
but has greatly increased during the 
last year. NEA’s strengthened Office of 
Press and Radio has been feeding a 
steady stream of releases and materials 
to newspapers, magazines, and radio 
commentators. 

During 1945-46 at least 135 articles on 
the teacher shortage and salary crisis 
were published in leading national 
magazines such as Life, Look, Readers 
Digest, Colliers, Coronet, Read, Satur- 
day Evening Post, and many others. 
These editors realize the social conse- 
quence of permitting schools to deteri- 
orate. 

Enlarged Program of Field Work— 
Enlargement of the NEA staff has made 
possible a far more extensive program 
of field service, which in turn has given 
new impetus to local and state associ- 
ations in their campaigns for higher 
salaries. Much of this field work has in- 
volved conferences with local leaders. 

For several years conferences with 
lay leaders have been sponsored by the 
NEA Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy thru Education in coopera- 
tion with state education associations 
and local leaders. These conferences 


have brought together lay and educa- 
tional leaders for mutual exchange of 
ideas. Thru them leaders from many 
walks of life have contributed greatly 
to educational thought and in return 
have received new understanding of 
education and its problems. 

A constant program of contacts with 
lay organizations is carried on by mem- 
bers of the NEA staff. These contacts 
are invaluable in the development of 
enlightened and forceful lay support 
among a wide variety of groups. 

Establishment of The Public and Edu- 
cation—A new organ to reach lay lead- 
ers directly with important messages 
about education was established in the 
fall of 1945. The Public and Education 
now goes to thousands of lay leaders 
members of Congress and of all stat 
legislatures, heads of national and state 
organizations, and to local leaders. 

Professional Leadership—lit is impos- 
sible in a short statement to list the 
many evidences of professional leader 
ship on the part of the NEA in this 
crisis. One example is the National 
Emergency Conference on Teacher 
Preparation and Supply held at Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., in June 1946. The goal of 
a $2400 minimum salary recommended 
there has been influential in raising ob- 
jectives in salary campaigns thruout the 
nation. This conference also led to the 
establishment by the NEA Representa 
tive Assembly of a Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. 

The Campaign for Federal Aid— 
This effort has been given increased 
support in recent years. Thru an emer- 
gency bill the attention of the Congress 
was called to the crisis confronting the 
schools. Altho Congress has not yet 
acted favorably, sentiment in behalf of 
federal aid has grown greatly. The pres- 
ent critical situation makes early con- 
gressional action imperative. 

Department Activities—NEA depart 
ments have also been active in helping 





to maintain professional standards. The 
influence of their programs is felt thru- 
out the country among our various spe 
cialized fields. 
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7 . 7 E SEE what is behind our 
eyes,” says an old Chinese 


proverb. Attitudes color our perception 
the world and events. They are 
qually powerful as determinants of 
vehavior. 

In thinking of how attitudes of good- 
will can be built in elementary-school 
living, we are at once struck with the 
part that contagion plays. From earliest 
infancy we assimilate attitudes from our 
surroundings. And these early attitudes 
ire most terrifyingly persistent. 

Continuity of attitude-forming expe- 
iences is also important in the develop- 
nent of attitudes. Similar experiences, 
losely knit and integrated, inevitably 
leave behind them a residue of attitudes 
lifficult to shake. This points towards 
utilizing emotion when faced with the 
necessity of breaking down undesirable 
attitudes and building new ones. 

While the intellect alone cannot be de 
pended on for building attitudes, it has 
an important role in rationalizing both 
attitudes and behavior. The widest ex- 
tension possible of rational attitudes 
ind behavior is essential in a progres- 
sively good society. Continuous search 
for truth is a human prerogative. 


But the truth 


search for does not 
necessarily carry with it the willingness 
to abide by its findings or to use them 
for worthy purposes. Information sev- 
ered from worthy attitudes has little 
significance. The concern of education 
is with the weaving of information, atti- 
tudes, and action into the total person- 
ality structure. 

The trend in the growth of attitudes 
from the diffuse and general to the dif- 
ferentiated and specific is another facet 
of the problem to be considered. When 
a little child is out of sorts, he is out of 
sorts with everything and everybody. 
Gradually likes and dislikes become at- 
tached to specific persons and things. 
Out of these attitudes eventually is 
formed our system of values. In the be- 
ginning our likes and dislikes are insep- 
arable from our purely personal, physi- 
cal wants. 

Those who would guide children 
along the road from pure selfreference 
toward some degree of identification of 
their wants with those of others need to 
be very patient—and most specific—as 
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Building 


GOODWILL ATTITUDES 


step by step general and diffuse attitudes 
are attached to the particular. 

Inseparable from the attitude toward 
others is the attitude toward self. It is 
the person who is full of selfdoubt who 
is suspicious of others. To have an atti- 
tude of goodwill toward others, he must 
be full of goodwill toward himself. 

Finally, attitudes, like all other phe- 
nomena of human behavior, derive their 
characteristics from the total pattern of 
the individual and the total pattern of 
his environment. Attitudes cannot be 
isolated, pulled out, and held up for 
scrutiny. They have to be studied in the 
very complicated context of the indi- 
vidual in his societal setting. 


The Nature of the Elementary- 
School Child 


Fundamentally, the six- to 12-year- 


olds are still highly selfcentered indi- 
viduals moving only slowly in the latter 
part of the period toward altruism or 
idealism. until the 
later years of this period are they ca- 
pable of grasping abstract ideas of right 
and wrong. 


They learn largely thru the concrete, 


Furthermore, not 


and their interests are the immediate. 
They like food. They like to run and 
play, to explore, to be untiringly active. 
Increasingly, the opinion of their peers 
is highly valued, more so in the later 
years than that of even loved adults. 

It is difficult for them to differentiate 
between an accidental blow and a blow 
given on purpose. They become more 
and more concerned with fair play, but 
it is their interpretation of fair play, 
according to the rules of the game. 
They want to learn. They tend to dif- 
ferentiate between work and play more 
sharply than they will later. 

They are loyal, but not so much to 
principle as to their group. They will 
fight hard for their loyalties and will 
deal with more of justice than of mercy 
with those who violate their 
These codes are of their own making 
and are simple and direct. They develop 
their own rituals, too, and show a grop- 
ing sense of the need for some external 
forms in holding their groups together. 

Our task in building attitudes of inter- 
cultural and international goodwill 1s 
to recognize the strengths and the limi- 
tations of the six-to-12 age range and to 


codes. 
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AGNES SNYDER 


The Cooperative School for Teachers and 
The Mills School, New York, New York 


work with reference to these. This 
means we must be willing to leave many 
things to the secondary school and to be 
more concerned with the growth process 
than the overt result. 

First emphasis should be placed upon 
helping children to like themselves, to 
feel confidence in themselves, to be sure 
of their individual place in their group. 
Life in the elementary school should in- 
clude opportunity to develop and enjoy 
physical skills. Strong bodies that can 
jump, run, skip, hop, throw a ball, and 
swim are among the best means of in- 
suring selfconfidence and group accept- 
ance. 

Avid for facts, the child finds this pre- 
eminently a time for learning facts 
about the cultures and nationalities of 
the earth. If given half a chance these 
children amaze us with their ability to 
amass quantities of informational ma- 
terial, and their retentiveness. But they 
have not yet reached the stage of selec- 
tion, organization, or interpretation. 

The burden here is on the teacher. He 
must think in terms of material most 
conducive to building attitudes of good- 
will; he must guide the children in or- 
ganizing this material around signifi- 
cant problems; he must guide them in 
interpretation. And in none of these 
functions must he overdo. Facts are 
subordinate to the attitudes they en- 
gender, to the action they initiate. 

Experiences directed toward the devel- 
opment of goodwill should take chil- 
dren far and wide into acquaintance 
with as many cultural and national 
groups as possible. Many visits to the 
same place and contacts with the same 
people are necessary in developing ap- 
preciation of the common humanity be- 
neath the differences in people. 

Groups during this period become in- 
creasingly permanent in character, form- 
ing in the later years the close-knit club 
or gang. This tendency makes the group 
project a particularly valuable means for 
the development of goodwill. 

Their limited experience and knowl- 
edge suggest that group action of a 
social nature be kept within the bounds 
of children’s understanding, that it cover 
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a wide area of interests, and that, in 
general, it be directed toward, rather 
than against, something. 

Teachers who realize the importance 
of action and early community partici- 
pation sometimes push children into 
social problems beyond their depth. 

But action there must be if children 
are to grow into mature individuals who 
never hesitate to act in the interest of 
human justice. A ten-year-old group 
rightly took action when the one Negro 
child in the class was refused admission 
to the elevator of an apartment house 
where he had been invited by a class- 
mate. 

It was good for these children to fight 
the battle for justice in a case right at 
their door. The emotional shock of the 
treatment accorded to one of their own 
good companions and the fact that the 
emotion was channeled into effective 
action combined to initiate an attitude 
against discrimination and toward in- 
tercultural goodwill that will be difficult 
to eradicate. But the teacher did not en- 
courage the children to take the whole 
race problem on their young shoulders. 

There is a negative side to the “group- 
ness” of elementary-school children. In 
their intense loyalty to their own group, 
gang, class, or school, they make it difh- 
cult for a newcomer to find a way into 
such a close-knit unit. Participation in 
interschool activities, in festivals, and in 
exchange of visits is important. 

The teacher can best help the excluded 
child by seeing that his strengths come 
into play as rapidly as possible so that he 
can make for himself a place in the 
group in terms of his own worthiness. 
For the group the teacher can appeal to 
its sense of fair play. 

The desire for ritual in club and gang 
life offers a fertile field for development 
of healthy emotion thru shared art ex- 
periences. These children should work 
out their experiences in dramatic form; 
they should sing together lustily. Emo- 
tional literature, such as stories of the 
brave deeds of representatives of many 
nations, strikes an answering chord. 


Some Characteristics of Contempo- 
rary Society 


To what extent is the world outside 
the classroom—the world the child 
knows in his home and community, thru 
daily papers and magazines, at the 


movies—favorable or inimical to devel 
opment of attitudes of goodwill? 

Cessation of hostilities on the battle 
front does not mean that the cumulative 
conflicts behind World War II have been 
resolved. This should not be a cause for 
pessimism but should serve as a chal 
lenge to continue determinedly the 
same fight—but without bloodshed— 
for which the war was fought. 

This means that the teacher needs so 
clear a perception of the evolutionary 
character of all life, so firm a determina 
tion to be one with those forces that in 
the evolutionary process make for a bet 
ter life for increasing numbers of peo 
ple, so courageous an approach in 
attacking each new problem that the 
contagion of his attitudes will spread to 
his pupils. This is the teacher’s role in 
counteracting prevalent forces of doubt, 
suspicion, and cynicism. 

It is an age of propaganda. We must 
teach children to be discriminating, to 
face the fact that much that they hear 
and read is not true. In this welter of 
ambiguity and children 
need to be taught to examine data, t 


falsification, 


base conclusions on evidence. 
Perhaps most difficult to handle is 


negative propaganda, omission of sig 


nificant data or partial treatment of 
subject. Textbooks need to be subjected 
to the same careful scrutiny as othe: 
printed material. 

The significance of the United N: 
tions’ meetings in the total picture « 
progress toward goodwill is farreachin: 
beyond our imagination. Elementary 
school children can easily be led unde 
the impact of the conference spirit 
abroad in the world to utilize discussio1 
as a major democratic technic. 

Probably one of the most subtle tho 
powerful influences today is that unique 
state of expectancy of we-know-not 
exactly-what that has come with the first 
use of atomic energy. Having realized 
only its destructive power, we must keep 
our imagination active so that we will 
not fail to see the possibilities for good 
that this greatest of all power holds, for 
our attitudes are inevitably transferred 
to children—From Learning World 
Goodwill in the Elementary School, 
25th yearbook of the NEA Department 
of Elementary School Principals. [Free 
to department members; $2 to others. 
Write to the department, 1201 16th St. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C.| 
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A Primer 


On 


A nation is not a race 
there is no American race 
there is no German race 
there is no Japanese race 
there is no English race, 


A religion is not a race 
there is no Baptist race 
there is no Catholic race 
there is no Mohammedan race 
there is no Jewish race. 


A language is not a race 
there is no French race 
there is no Aryan race, 


A culture is not a race 
there is no ‘“‘modern”’ race 
there is no “‘pioneer’’ race 
there is no “‘primitive’’ race. 


For men of any race can belong 
to any nation, hold any religion, 
speak any language, and acquire 
any culture. 


In the beginning 
God created Man 


male and female 
in His own image 


of one blood 


and said unto him 

be fruitful 

replenish the earth 
subdue it 

have dominion over it 


MM 
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and God blessed him. 


Peoples change culture easily 


When the Greeks were a wild people, 
the Egyptians had great buildings, 
state government, elaborate religion, 
writing, mathematics, surveying. 


When the Greeks were carving statues 
and writing great philosophies, the 
North Europeans were living in caves. 


For eleven centuries before 1853, the 
Japanese fought but one war away from 
home— in fact they punished anyone 
who tried to leave their islands. 


The Scandinavians, now known as the 
world’s most councrative peoples, 
were once, as Vikings, the terror 

of all coastal towns. 


No habits, customs, ideals, or 
form of government are 
inherently typical of any 
racial group. 


‘And Man spread over 
the earth 


in heat and cold =e 


in drouth and flood 
in plenty and poverty 
North, South, East, West 


and made his home 


ae Yaa } 


ae 


——— 


fed and clothed himself 
reared his children 
worshiped his God 

as best he could 

with what 

he found at hand. 


In the meantime 

his face changed 

his form changed 

his color changed 

his ways became different 


cis Ais Oh > 


and each man became proud 
of his own. 


There is no truly superior race 
nor inferior race 


Impartial science \ 
has been unable 
to find one 


The problem is to get a fair measuring stick 


Southern Negroes score lower in 
mental tests than do Southern whites — 
but the 1943 average pupil expenditure 
for black children was $17.04, 

for white children $49.30. 


New York City spent a 1943 pupil 
average of $175.42. Ten-year-old 

Negro girls born and educated there had 
Intelligence Quotients averaging 98.5 
when tested by one investigator, 

while those born in $17.04 areas and 
residents of the city but one year had 
“T.Q.’s” of only 81.8. 


Does the mental test measure 
“native mental ability,”’ or 
quality of education received? 
Especially when the Negroes in 
some states test higher than the 
whites in some states? 


Science concludes that there is 
no good evidence of inborn 
mental differences among the races, 
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As Men increased in numbers 
they began to mix 
their blood lines 
their ways of 
doing things 


their religion 





their speech 


and there is now no pure race 
nor culture left. 


. Take this leaflet 
printed in Semitic letters 
in an Indo-European language 
by a process from Germany 
on paper from China 
paid for with coins invented 
in ancient Lydia 
read by white, black, yellow 


brown, red men 


Americans al! 


worshiping a God 


f 2 revealed to 
HG ¥) 
2 BIO A pa the Hebrews 
tg Game 


yet all are one in Christ Jesus. 




















Men of all races and groups 


have given much to the world 


Caucasic 


Abraham Lincoln, statesman and 
champion of human brotherhood 

Albert Einstein, discoverer of 
mathematical principles 


Mongoloid 

Hideyeo Noguchi, research physician 
who aided in the conquest of yellow 
fever 

Arthur C. Parker, Seneca Indian, 
distinguished anthropologist 


Negroid 

George Washington Carver, 
Southern chemist and teacher 

Marian Anderson, world-honored 

singer 
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There are three great 
groups of races 





Caucasic 


medium lips, thin’ nose 

wavy hair, abundant body hair 
slight jaw, straight eyes 

varied skin color 










Mongoloid 


thin lips, variable nose 
straight hair, little body 
slight jaw, frequent sla 


‘low-brown-red skin 


tf 
Negro id 


thick lips, broad nose 
Rs.4 hair, little body hair 
am 1s. 
ea y chin, 













straight eye 
dark 
a 


and eac 


skin color A 


dj 


h is a mixture A 





of primitive and advanced traits 


of various sub-breeds 


possessing a variety of cultures. 














What 


Are You an Employer? 


é Hire and treat men according to 
their ability and training, not 
according to the color Pm their 
skin. 





See that the benefits of your 
union are available to all men 
by full membership. 





Write the impartial truth. 
Contradict false rumors. Do 
not fan the fires of hatred. 





Remember that the blood of all 
races of men has been shed for 
your country, in her uniform, 


and under her flag. 





“\ 
l 
\ 











HIS STATEMENT, one ot a series of 
tiwan is reprinted by the permis- 
sion of the Council of Christian Social 
Progress of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention. These primer-pamphlets may 
be obtained in single copies at 5¢ each 
or 4¢ in quantities from the Council 
at 152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. 

American Brotherhood Week will be 
celebrated February 16-23. For helps to 
aid you in your observance 
American Brotherhood, 
nue, New York. 

In publishing four articles on inter- 
cultural understanding in this issue, THE 
JourRNAL is in accord with this resolution 
passed by the Representative Assembly 
at Buffalo: 


“The 


tion 


write to 
281 Fourth Ave 


National Education Associa 
that American demox 
racy must be based on equal rights 
and obligations of all 
spective of race, 
condition. 
tion 


believes 
citizens irr¢ 
or economic 
the Associa 
school program and 
procedure for each teacher and stu 
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Can I Do? 


Are You a Teacher? 


Insist that every mind, 
regardless of the color of its body, 
have an equal chance for 

\ full development of its 

Q' * latent powers. 





Ne 
Are You a Minister of the Gospel? 


Preach, teach, and live 

the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man. 

Create attitudes of mutual trust 
and good will in your community. 


See that no custom or 
law discriminates among 
peer fellows in restaurants, 

otels, churches, transportation, 
recreation, employment, or 
residence. 


Establish and defend 
=e the rights of citizens of all 


i 


races to the equal protection of 
the Constitution, and of state 
JS, and local laws. 
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ScHoots For A New Wor tp is the title 
of the 1947 yearbook of the American 
{ssociation of School Administrators, 
which is just off the press. This article 
is taken from the yearbook. Prepared by 
the AASA Commission on the Postwar 
Curriculum, the yearbook may be or- 
dered from the American Association of 
School Administrators, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 
Free to AASA members; $2.50 to others. 


HEN a teacher becomes imbued 
with the idea ot democratic co- 
operation, he tends to use the principles 
increasingly in his work with children. 

Schools have long found unique occa- 
sions for enlisting pupil cooperation. For 
example, considerable rivalry had devel- 
oped between two neighboring suburbs 
in football. As the record thru the years 
generated interest in the annual out- 
come, feeling tended to increase. 

On an evening preceding the annual 
game, a selfappointed delegation from 
one school painted the walks and walls 
of the other school. The next morning 
principal and coach of the offending 
school called their team together, pointed 
out that athletic relations were jeopar- 
dized, that rumors indicated certain 
members of the team had participated, 
and that in any event the incident cast 
reflections on the sportsmanship of a 
team quite able to settle scores in a 
legitimate way. They inquired ‘as to 
whether the team wished to take charge 
of the matter. 

The team requested the privilege of 
considering the issue alone. Before noon 
it had apprehended the guilty and re- 
quired an apology, to both the neighbor- 
ing school and their own studentbody. 
Moreover, the team suspended from par- 
ticipation in that game the one team 
member who had shown such _ poor 
school spirit. 

Altho alertness to occasions in group 
life for joint effort yields worthwhile 
dividends, such incidents do not provide 
adequate opportunity for the systematic 
building of social responsibility. 

It is in the feld of extracurriculum 
activities that schools have made the 
most progress in getting pupils to work 
together for a group purpose. For ex- 
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Schools can and do make a difference in their communities 


Learning lo Live logethe 


ample, one student council initiated a 
sportsmanship code, which after much 
discussion was adopted by the other 
schools of the conference to govern re- 
lationships between them. 

It is not unusual to find a school 
which, after a course in newswriting for 
aspirants to the staff, places responsibil- 
ity for publication of the school news- 
paper on the shoulders of students. Of 
course, many staff conferences, with the 
sponsor present, precede each issue; but 
such group work, under guidance, gives 
pupils more growth and greater satistac- 
tion than if the sponsor published the 
paper with student assistance. The way 
pupils hold one another responsible for 
results is a good illustration of discipline 
in a democracy. In a number of schools 
the staff is a regular English class where 
all composition is of the newsgathering 
and writing type. 

One teacher of senior speech was 
also in charge of assemblies. In_ this 
school practically all assemblies grew 
out of class and extracurriculum activi- 
ties. They were prepared and presented 
by students of the various classes under 


sponsorship of their respective teachers. 
The aim was to have as many pupils as 
possible participate in assemblies during 
the course of the year; but teachers 
dreaded the responsibility, for, unversed 
in the technics of assembly presentation, 
they were sensitive to criticisms of their 
productions. 

Accordingly, the speech teacher pro- 
posed that she constitute her seniors into 
an assembly-training class. She gave 
them instruction in the required tech- 
nics, and made them responsible for 
indicating how the general ideas of 
other class groups might be more effec- 
tively presented. For a number of years 
this class has edited all scripts, coached 
participants, staged and evaluated the 
assemblies. Not only has the quality of 
assemblies improved, but the class an- 
nually becomes a closely-knit group with 
high purpose and great sense of respon- 
sibility to one another and to the school. 

The last two illustrations reveal how 
special interest activities tend to find 
their way into regular classes, because 
they provide vital learning experiences. 
However, the needs of the times are 
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much too urgent to justify any such 
leisurely transition. Schools should make 
every effort to depart as rapidly as pos- 
sible from the traditionally academic to 
a consideration of the manifold prob- 
lems of American living. 

Some teachers fear such a dynamic ap- 
proach will precipitate controversy. They 
need not have this fear, if they use the 
technics of democratic cooperation. A 
teacher may begin with such problems 
as: Should pupils share with the teacher 
the responsibility for classroom house- 
keeping? Should we have homework? 

That he need have no fear is evident 
from the experience of one school. It has 
for years addressed itself to the study 
of controversial issues without public 
repercussion. The reason is that all as- 
pects of a problem are studied. Texts, 
periodicals, and references presenting 
many different points of view are stud- 
ied. Even materials of a propaganda na- 
ture are considered in recognition of the 
fact that, living in a world of propa- 
ganda, pupils should acquire compe- 
tence in detecting propaganda. For ex- 
ample, they are taught to ask who an 
author is, what he represents, and why 
he says what he does. 

Much interviewing of citizens takes 
place to get points of view. Class dis- 
cussions are free. The teacher, as one of 
the group, may if he chooses express 
his opinions, but he may not press 
his viewpoint on the others. At conclu- 
sion of a unit the individual is judged 
not on what he believes but on how well 
he has evaluated all contributions and 
on his ability to give reasons for the 
faith that he has. 

One teacher plans to confront his 
senior classes in “domestic and inter- 
national problems” with the following 


12 challenges here stated for brevity in 
phrase form: 


[1] Sound finance in the postwar 
world 


[2] Reconversion to satisfy human 
wants 


[3] Distribution of wealth [labor, 
capital, wages | 
[4] Is industrial democracy possible? 


[5] Can full employment be 
achieved ? 
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[6] After highschool, what? [A unit 
for individual orientation to college, to 
a job, or to the armed forces] 

[7] Building a world organization 

[8] Becoming a more responsible 
member of the family 


[g| Conservation of human and nat- 
ural resources 


[10] Rehabilitation of Europe 
[11] Race problems 
[12] Housing 


Manifestly, a class cannot study all 
of these problems in one year. Ac- 
cordingly, the teacher, after discussing 
briefly the implications of each, asks 
them to select the problem for initial 
study from the list or outside. 

The problem selected, members of the 
group then decide how to attack it. 
They make a brief study for further 
orientation, for discovery of neglected 
factors, and for location of promising 
material. They then define the job more 
clearly, decide upon promising activi- 
ties, and proceed with their work. Dis- 
cussion of progress may take place at 
any time. At the conclusion of indi- 
vidual and small-group study, they may 
select a panel to initiate group discus- 
sion. In culmination they evaluate out- 
comes, striving to come to agreement. 

Growth in the attitudes and technics 
of cooperative effort comes to students 
not only thru studied participation in 
every aspect of living. It comes also thru 
the spirit of the school and from capital- 
izing on the body of student opinion 
already developed; for example, good 
sportsmanship, social practices in good 
taste, and responsibility in the student 
council. 

However, because an influx of new 
students follows annual graduation, a 
faculty must make provision for pre- 
serving gains made in the past. It may, 


for example, do so by charging old stu- 
dents with their responsibility of explain 
ing to the new “what’s done here,” by 
impressing on new students the respon- 
sibility they share as members of various 
groups, by correcting in private indi 
viduals departures from the accepted. If 
it makes no such provision, a faculty 
will find the school, without progress, 
repeating the same mistakes year after 
year. 

By capitalizing on studentbody opin- 
ion already developed and by stimulat- 
ing direct participation, a faculty will 
experience little difficulty in establish- 
ing among youth the attitudes and tech- 
nics of cooperative effort; for youth are 
quick to sense that the common good 
should transcend special privilege. They 
derive much satisfaction from devising 
the approach to a commonly recognized 
problem, from contributing to its solu- 
tion according to their respective abili 
ties, and from evaluating the product 
of their joint efforts. 

But in the world outside of school, 
pressure tactics and power politics are 
disturbingly the methods of operation 
to achieve selfish ends. This is true de 
spite the fact that catastrophes such a: 
the depression, the second World War. 
and retarded reconversion should have 
taught adults that they can achieve en 
during selfrealization only as it har 
monizes with the general welfare. 

Hence, lest the contrast bewilder and 
disillusion youth, the school should seek 
gradually to induct youth into partici- 
pating with adults in solving home and 
community problems. This will serve 
two purposes: It will give youth the 
strength to withstand the crassly self 
interest approach; it will orient more 
adults to the value and methods of the 
cooperative approach. 
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ITER FOOD—BETTER LEARNING 


Second of a special series of articles on the Sloan Experiment in Applied Economics 


MAURICE F. SEAY 


Director, Bureau of School Serv- 
Ice and Head, Department of 
Educational Administration, Uni- 


versity of Kentucky, Lexington 


ie WAS lunchtime in the one-room 
school in the Cumberland Moun- 
tains of Kentucky. John Jackson took 
from the lard pail on his lap a large cold 
biscuit, split to hold a piece of fried fat- 
back. He ate silently. 

Atter 


wiped his mouth. His lunch was over. 


another sandwich, he 


biscuit 
Some of the other children were not so 
lucky as John. Their lunch pails, packed 
as usual from breakfast leftovers, con- 
tained only cold biscuits. 

Supper would be fried pork, fried 
potatoes, corn pone, molasses, and coffee. 
This was the diet for many months of 
the year. In the early spring John and 
his family searched the mountains for 
wild greens. In the summer they had 
beans and fresh corn from their gardens. 
But they planted few vegetables and 
Dried 


beans, perhaps some dried apples, pota- 


canned or stored almost none. 
toes, and corn were saved tor winter. 

In blackberry season the children 
picked the plentiful wild fruit and sold 
it at the roadside. John’s mother canned 
a few quarts each year. 

John was thin and undersized for his 
ten years. His cheeks and lips were pale, 
and his teeth showed several large cavi- 
ties. His early morning chores and his 
long walk to school after an inadequate 
breakfast made him listless about arith- 
metic. He daydreamed over his reader, 
sniffling with an almost constant cold. 

Poor teeth and poor posture were com- 
mon defects in this school. Symptoms 
of pellagra, rickets, and other diseases 
caused by diet deficiencies were preva- 
lent too. Parents did not know that the 
right food can prevent these diseases. 
Used to their limited diets, they were 
reluctant to try foods they had never 
tasted. 
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THE DIET OF AMERICAN FAMILIES 


“I 


GOOD DIET 


Tie Sloan Experiment in Kentucky. 
under the direction of the Bureau of 
School Service, University of Kentucky, 
is trying to do something about the diet 
of these people. The experiment is an 
attempt to teach what foods are neces- 


And some children who were not 
so lucky had only left-over biscuits. 


EDITORIAL NOTE—T HE JouRNAL carried last 
month the first article in a series de 
scribing the Sloan Experiment in Applica 
Economics. Charles L. Durrance, ]r., of 
the College of Education, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, in an article, “Better 
Housing thru Education,” pages 14-17, de 
scribed how certain Florida schools, co 
operating in the Project in Applied 
Economics under the direction of the uni- 
versity, are helping to improve housing in 
the community. Teaching materials devel 
oped in connection with the Florida Project 
were listed on page 46. 

Next month the clothing project, under 
direction of the University of Vermont, 
will be described by Maurice Morrill. 

In connection with the current article, 
see page 124 for a listing of teaching ma- 
terials on food prepared and used as a part 
of the Kentucky Project. 


sary, how to produce, use, preserve, and 
store these foods. 

Economic changes come slowly, espe- 
cially. in communities where prejudice 
may be the basis of custom, and custom 
the criterion for action. But the officials 
and teachers in charge of the experiment 
feel that one generation of school chil- 
dren can change the customs of their 
community when they become adults. 

Even as pupils, the children influence 
their parents. The experimental pro- 
gram began with the youngest children 
in the schools, in order to produce as 
quickly as possible a generation with 
good food habits. Six-year-olds learn 
readily when their study includes their 
own problems, things familiar to them, 
things they can use immediately, things 
that show results. 

Experimental schools were chosen in 
two Kentucky counties. The children 
were given physical examinations and 
mental and achievement tests. A study 
was made of school lunches and food 
practices in the community. The state- 
adopted textbooks were analyzed to 
determine how they could be used in a 
program of diet improvement. 
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This preliminary work showed the 
need for additional teaching materials. 
The regular texts were not designed. to 
help particular communities with par- 
ticular problems. The achievement tests 
showed that the children had not pro- 
gressed well with their work. 

The preparation of publications to 
help these children learn more easily 
and at the same time learn what they 
needed to know about their community 
became an important phase of the ex- 
periment. These new materials and the 
nes that would be developed in the 
schools by teachers and children, used 
with the regular textbooks, would pro- 
vide the information for a well-rounded 
educational program. 

Staff members of the bureau examined 
studies by authorities on children’s texts 
and on reading. Criteria were set up 
for vocabulary, presentation, makeup, 
illustrations, and the other technical 
phases of writing the books. 

The next step was to select the con- 
tent. The preliminary study had shown 
a lack of green vegetables, fruit, eggs, 
and dairy products in the diets. Teach- 
ers and children of the experimental 
schools and county agents and health 
officials were asked for suggestions about 
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other topics to be included in the books. 

An advisory panel also helped. This 
group was composed of faculty members 
of the College of Agriculture and Home 
Economics of the University of Ken- 
tucky, state health officers, and others 
interested in health and economic im- 
provement. 

The first books to be written were 
eight small readers for the first grade, 
the Food From Our Land series. A story 
runs thru the books telling how Mary 
and Billy play and work on the farm. 
They help their parents plan a garden, 
plant and tend it, destroy insect pests, 
can and store the garden products. They 
eat balanced and nourishing meals. 
They are happy on the farm. 

A teachers guide tells how to help 
pupils use the information in the series 
and where to find additional informa 
tion. According to the guide, the series 
may be used not only to teach beginners 
to read, but to provide supplementary 
and remedial reading for older pupils. 
Even parents, many of whom are poor 
readers, can use the books. 

A second-grade series of ten books, 
with teachers guide, tells the story of 
the Smith family. Father, mother, and 
four children turn to the farm for a live- 


FROM ‘LEARN AND LIVE 


lihood after the sawmill closes for jack 
of logs. They plan the farm, start a new 
garden, build a fishpond, plant grapes 
and berries and fruit and nut trees, mak: 
sorghum and keep bees, buy a milk goat, 
and win prizes at the county fair. 

The illustrated manual gives many 
suggestions for making schoolrooms at 
tractive, as well as for planning pupil 
activities. 

Chickens are the topic of a third 
grade series of six books, including 
manual. Breeds of chickens, housing and 
feeding, preserving eggs in waterglass, 
and ways of canning chicken are de 
scribed. Children in the schools made 
good use of these books and requested 
more about chickens. 

Another series of three books was pre 
pared for the upper elementary grades 
Based on information from college text 
books and bulletins on poultry, the sto 
ries are written in language easily read 
by children and by adults whose edu 
cation has been neglected. 

One book at the upper elementary 
level describes in detail how to grow 
sorghum cane and make it into molasses, 
and how to build a beehive and care for 
bees. Another tells what to do in a gat 
den each month and includes such in 
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formation as how to care for garden 
tools and how to make and use a hotbed. 

Miscellaneous books at various grade 
levels include a language workbook 
with a teachers guide, a songbook of 
old melodies and new words about food, 
and books on raising strawberries and 
keeping milk clean. 


Joun Jackson, reading these books, 
found why his mother’s hens did not lay. 
He told his mother. She asked to see 
the book, and they read it together. 
They improved the flock and_ took 
proper care of the chickens. The next 
spring, when eggs were plentiful, the 
family had enough eggs to eat and more 
to preserve in waterglass. 

John brought a hen and a setting of 
eggs to school. The children made a 
coop, a feeder, and a water pan accord- 
ing to directions in the chicken series, 
and they also raised chicks scientifically 
at school. 

One of John’s friends learned how to 
build a storage cellar and helped his 
father work on one. The family planted 
a bigger garden, raised more kinds of 
vegetables, canned the surplus, and 
stored the colorful jars of food in a safe 
place for winter. 

Other families became _ interested. 
They borrowed the books and wrote to 
the state university for extension bulle- 
tins. Soon the community had a number 
of storage cellars. 

The teacher and mothers met to can 
the food from the school garden and 
from home gardens. With the help of 
the home-demonstration agent, they 
studied the safest and most practical 
methods" of canning. Now, in winter, 
vegetable soup is heated on top of the 
stove, and the children eat warm, nour- 
ishing lunches. At home, breakfasts and 
suppers offer an appetizing and health- 
ful variety of food. 

The school had a fall festival for dis- 
play of raw and canned foods raised in 
the community. The children made the 
preparations, basing their school work 
on the practical problems which arose. 
The festival gave meaning to their arith- 
metic, spelling, language, and communi- 
cation. 

For example, the children wrote letters 
of invitation and discussed arrange- 
ments at school and in the community. 
They cleaned the schoolyard and the 
building, arranged flowers, made pos- 
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After reading Jerry and Tim Grow Strawberries, the children make their own 
strawberry bed in a pupil’s home garden nearby. 


The children arrange an exhibit of fruits and vegetables raised in community 


gardens. 


ters, labelled and displayed the exhibits, 


and on the day of the festival acted as 
hosts to the visitors. 

One exhibit table held raw goods— 
corn, pears, apples, onions, beets, pota- 
toes, carrots, peppers, turnip greens, 
sugar cane. Another table displayed 
canned foods—preserves, jam, jelly, 
applesauce, pickles, catsup,. cherries, 
blackberries, plums, peaches, vegetables, 
soup, sauerkraut. 

Parents, former pupils, and other 


guests were greeted by members of the 
entertainment committee, who ex- 
plained the exhibits and the work being 
done at the school. 

Some of the parents’ comments were: 
“T’'ve been canning vegetable soup ever 
since you had that demonstration at the 
school.” “I like the recipe the school 
sent me for canned cabbage.” “Did you 
get the bulletin for me on butchering 
hogs?” “My husband is going to set out 
some fruit trees.” 
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Elementary pupils get practice in planning, preparing, and serving a balanced 


meal. 





The parents are proud of the displays. 


After lunch the children gave a pro- 
gram and presented awards. Songs about 
food closed the festival. This day was 
so successful that the festival has become 
an annual event. 

The children of John’s school and the 
other experimental schools have been 
tested at intervals during the course of 
the experiment. Checks have also been 
made on dietary practices in the com- 
munities. 


The results show that the new mate- 
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rials about food serve two purposes. 
They are helping to improve food prac- 
tices in the communities. And the chil- 
dren are learning faster now than they 
did before the experiment started. Read- 
ing comprehension particularly has im- 
proved. 

It is hoped that the next generation of 
citizens in these communities will be a 
more literate one, as well as a much 
healthier one, because of the Sloan Ex- 
periment. 








Religion 
FOR CHILDREN 


Aut people have within them a 
religious feeling, a reverence for the 
things that are not seen, a devotion 
to the Power that has created this 
earth and all that dwell therein. 
Children need to know the comfort 
and joy of religious feeling, need to 
be taught the good way of life, and 
too often they are deprived of that 
teaching because of our neglect. 

Religion is the chief interest of the 
churches, to be sure, but if the peo- 
ple do not want to cultivate their 
religious emotions, their spiritual 
selves, the churches can do little, and 
if the churches do not go into the 
highways and byways and compel 
people to come in, they can do less. 

The first, last, best, and most in- 
fluential teacher of religion is the 
family. The cross, the star, the slen- 
der white steeple, all point toward 
God. And God, whatever way He 
is interpreted, means good. The fam 
ily dedicated to goodness will rear 
children with sound and deep re- 
ligious feeling. That is what we 
need. 

All children of whatever creed 
should know the Ten Command- 
ments and be trained to live by them. 
That ought to be the minimum of 
religious instruction, because they 
convey the idea of decent living and 
good citizenship, both of which are 
asic to healthy, everyday living. 

All children should learn to pray. 
Little children begin by saying their 
bedtime prayers; in-between  chil- 
dren pray for material good; adult 
souls pray for the strengthening of 
the spirit. 

Children should be taught to re- 
gard each other’s religious feelings 
and customs with respect, knowing 
that there are many roads to God, 
many mansions in heaven. Their re- 
ligious emotions should extend in 
tenderness toward their neighbors of 
whatever faith, for we are all chil- 
dren of one thought, one purpose, 
one ideal—goodness. 

We have no right to expect any 
church, any school, any body of 
people to carry the responsibility for 
the religious instruction of our chil- 
dren. That is the duty and the high 
privilege of the family group. The 
groups. gather their strength from 
the family, the source of all support 
for church and school and state. Let 
us see that our own children receive 
this most essential endowment of 


the soul. —ANGELO PATRI. 
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HVE COMPELLING REASONS 


JOHN K. NORTON 


Director, Division {dministration 
uidance Teache 


University, New York 


( ‘ollege, 


HERE are five compelling reasons 
why public education should have 
federal financial aid: 

First, there should be federal aid for 
public education because without it mil- 
lions of American children are denied 
their educational birthrights. 

Two facts prove the point: 

The 1940 federal census listed ten mil- 
lion adults in the United States who had 
had so little schooling that they were 
virtually illiterate. 

Again listen to General Hershey, head 
of Selective Service, speaking at a critical 
time in World War II about the young 
men being examined for military serv- 
ice: “It is regrettable that we lose so 
many physically qualified because of 
illiteracy.” 

Can we longer tolerate a situation in 
which millions of American children do 
not get a chance even to learn to read 
and write? 

Second, there should be federal aid for 
public education because the social ills 
result from decent 


which denying 


schooling to millions 


endanger the 
whole country. 

Seventeen million young men were 
-xamined under selective service. Five 
million were rejected for physical, men- 
tal, and educational deficiencies—one in 
three. 

But in the states with the least money 
to spend for education, more than half 
of those examined were rejected. 

This is not an isolated example. The 
states with the poorest schools always 
stand at the bottom of the list whether 
per capita income, physical health, or 
educational attainment is involved. 

Poor education breeds a pest of social 
ills which proclaim the awful truth that 
ignorance cannot be quarantined. 

Third, there should be federal aid for 
public education because the poorer 
states literally cannot afford the cost of 
giving all their children the schooling 
they should have. 
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for Federal Ald 


This fact has been clearly established 
by a series of careful studies. I quote 
from the final report of the notable 
American Youth Commission: “In pro- 
portion to their means, the poorest states 
make the greatest effort to support 
schools. Despite great sacrifice, they are 
unable to provide good schools for all 
the children. . . . The Commission be- 
lieves that financial support must be pro- 
vided by the federal government if an 
adequate educational system is to be 
developed thruout the country.” 

Fourth, the necessity of federal aid for 
public education has been recognized by 
every representative commission of citi- 
zens which has thoroly studied the mat- 
ter. 

The Hoover Commission of the 1920's 
recognized its necessity. So did the 
Roosevelt Commission of the 1930’s. 

The American Youth Commission, 
under the chairmanship first of Newton 
D. Baker and later of Owen D. Young, 
arrived at the same conclusion. 

It is a significant fact that the Senate 
bill in the last Congress, which would 


have appropriated 250 million dollars 
for federal aid to education, was jointly 
sponsored by Senator Lister Hill of Ala- 
bama and Senator Robert Taft of Ohio. 
Senator Taft at one time opposed federal] 
aid. When he studied the facts, he placed 
his support behind a bill for federal aid 
for public education. 

Fifth, we should have federal aid for 
education because there are plenty of 
sound reasons for it and none against it. 

The bugaboo of federal control of edu- 
cation is just that—a bugaboo. A century 
of experience with federal aid tor educa- 
tion has demonstrated the fiscal me- 
chanism whereby federal aid can go to 
the states without resulting in federal 
control of education. 

It is high time for America to shake 
off its lethargy in this vital matter, to 
face the facts, and to provide the federal 
aid for public education which will at 
once wipe out the stain of educational 
inequality and protect us all from the 
social ills which arise from such in- 
equality. 

—From a radio address at the Twen- 
tieth Anniversary luncheon of Parents 
Magazine. 


Statements on Federal Aid 


Senator Taft—‘“Since every American child should be able to obtain an 
education, whether the community in which he lives can afford it or not, I 
plan to push legislation establishing a $40-a-year ‘floor’ under education for 
every child in the United States.” 


American Legion—In its 1946 annual convention, at San Francisco, the 
American Legion resolved “that consideration be given to legislation before 
the United States Congress providing for federal participation in school 
support,” and urged “that legislation which adequately protects the schools 
from federal domination and secures the continued existence of local control 
of schools receive the support of the American Legion. . . . The American 
Legion now resolves that in view of the present serious situation its support 
will be vigorous and continuous.” 


Washington Post—In an editorial the Washington Post, December 3, 1946, 
declared: “The plain fact is that the economic position of teachers must be 
radically improved—must be brought into conformity with the responsibilities 
and importance of their work. We think this is inescapably a national problem, 
remediable only thru a system of federal aid to the states. Its impact is 
national in scape. Its correction is beyond the financial means of local school 


authorities. No issue before the incoming Congress more intimately affects the 
general welfare.” 
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Report from Paris 


NE of the major points in the pro- 
gram of the NEA came to full fru- 
ition in the First General Conference of 
the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization, which 
convened in Paris on November 109, 
1946. Colorful and impressive opening 
ceremonies in the great amphitheatre of 
the Sorbonne were witnessed by dele- 
from 20 and _ observers 
from 14 additional nations. 
This UNESCO conference was the 
culmination 


gates nations 


of centuries of evolution 
during which an ever-increasing num- 
ber have caught the vision of world 
peace thru education for international 
understanding. 

John Amos 
Comenius, the great Czech educator, 


Three - centuries 


ago 
saw the schools of Europe desolated by 
war and proposed that a 


whe re 


center be 
created teachers and_ scholars 
from all lands could gather to arrange 
the education needed for mutual under- 
standing. To this pioneering idea were 
added, over the years, other suggestions 
from citizens of many countries. 

Thirty years ago the committee which 
drafted the Covenant of the League of 
Nations heard Fannie Fern Andrews, 
speaking on behalf of the National 
Education Association, plead that the 
League Covenant include provisions for 
international cooperation in education. 
In the very room at the Hotel Crillon 
where in 1919 Mrs. Andrews asked in 
vain for recognition of education by the 
League of Nations, the United States 
delegation to. UNESCO in 1946 held 
daily meetings. 

Our delegation was headed by Wil- 
liam Benton, assistant secretary of state. 
Archibald MacLeish served as deputy- 
NEA President Pearl A. 
Wanamaker was an adviser to the U. S. 
delegation. Other NEA officers in the 
delegation included George D. Stoddard, 
member of the Educational Policies 
and Kenneth Holland, 
member of the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations. 

The failure of the Soviet Union to 
send either delegate or observer was 


chairman. 


Commission, 


noted with regret by several speakers. 
There appeared to be no disposition, 
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» WILLIAM G. CARR 


Associate Secretary 


National Education Association 


This article is based on the work of the 
UNESCO Conference up to December 9, 
when THE JouRNAL went to press. Dr. Carr 
attended the conference as observer for the 
World Conference of the Teaching Pro- 
fession and delivered one of the four lec- 
tures on education at the Sorbonne in 
connection with the celebration in Paris 


of UNESCO Month. 


» « 


however, to feel that UNESCO should 
delay its program for this reason. The 
presence of representatives from several 
Eastern European countries closely as- 
sociated with the Union sus- 
tained the hope that the latter may ulti- 
mately join the work of UNESCO. 


An executive committee of 18 persons 


Soviet 


was elected. This committee after care- 
ful consideration recommended appoint- 
ment of Julian Huxley, the noted Brit- 
ish scientist, as UNESCO secretary. Dr. 
Huxley has accepted the position for a 
two-year term only. 

The budget of UNESCO for 1947 was 
set at approximately $7,000,000. The 
staff of UNESCO now consists of 376 
persons from 28 nations. 
activities of _ UNESCO 
for 1947 were determined by a special 
committee. UNESCO will begin at once 
a study of methods for teaching inter- 
national understanding. One part of this 
program deals with improvement of 
textbooks and other teaching materials. 
UNESCO will collect from each mem- 
ber nation its most commonly-used text- 


Educational 


books in history, geography, civics and 
related subjects. These will be studied 
from the point of view of their effect 
on international understanding. Results 
of these inquiries will be reported to the 
next general conference. The UNESCO 
staff will draw up a set of principles by 
which a nation may analyze its teaching 
materials. 

It was agreed that the staff of 
UNESCO could call a conference of 
historians and teachers to study the im- 
provement of teacning materials and 
that it should encourage bilateral and 
regional agreements concerning these 
matters. The staff will report to the 


general conference textbook usages in- 
imical to peace among the nations. How- 
ever, emphasis is on constructive devel- 
opment of good materials, rather than 
on condemning bad materials. 

It was also decided that in the sum- 
mer of 1947 UNESCO should hold one 
or more international seminars for 
teachers. The central theme will be edu- 
cation for international understanding. 
UNESCO will establish a clearinghouse 
of information concerning exchange of 
students and teachers and will provide 
international relations clubs in schools 
and youth organizations with informa- 
tion and material. 

With the assistance of a panel of ex 
perts the staff will begin a global pro 
gram for eradication of illiteracy and 
provision of fundamental education for 
all adults. Since at least half the adult 
population of the world is unable to 
read or write, the magnitude of this 
task is selfevident. 

It was also agreed that UNESCO 
should cooperate with other international 
agencies in establishment of expert com 
mittees on health education and on edu 
cation of handicapped children. A pro- 
posal that UNESCO should concern 
itself with reeducation of Germany and 
Japan was referred for further study to 
the executive board. 

The Paris conference of UNESCO, 
being the first, faced problems which 


should not future 


arise at meetings. 
Selection and organization of the secr« 
tariat, approval of rules of procedure, 
election of all members of the executive 
board, and determination of general pol 
icies will not have to be repeated in 
detail at any succeeding meeting. Fu 
ture meetings can devote more time t 
the substance of the UNESCO program. 

The Paris conference can be regarded 
as a very encouraging beginning for 
our new international organization. The 
time will never come when a UNESCO 
meeting will be marked by camplete 
unanimity, but the ability of nations to 
discuss problems of educational, scien- 
tific, and cultural cooperation; to reach 
decisions; and to put these decisions into 
action has been convincingly demon- 


strated. 
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“In vain we build the world 
unless the builder also grows.” 


HESE lines of Edwin Markham’s 
describe equally well both the 1947 
yearbook and the 1947 convention of 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. Under the title, “Schools 
for a New World,” the 1947 Yearbook 
[see pages 86-87 of this JourNaL] under- 
takes to show why and how today’s 
schools are striving to make a difference 
in the lives of humanbeings. Under the 
theme, “Education for the Development 
of Natural and Human Resources,” the 
association’s convention 
since the war strikes the same note at 
Atlantic City, March 1-6. 
To interpret the convention theme, 
Dr. Henry H. Hill, president of George 
Peabody for Teachers and 


AASA president, is assembling a nota- 


first national 


College for 


ble list of speakers. Among them are 
Arnall of out- 
spoken Southern liberal; Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Public Affairs William 
Benton, chief of the American delega- 
tion to UNESCO; James 
Bryant Conant of Harvard, educator 
and 


Governor Georgia, 


President 
scientist; Mayor Humphrey of 
Minneapolis, civic leader and interpreter 
of organized labor; Secretary Krug of 
the Department of the Interior, vigorous 
exponent of the conservation of natural 
resources; Mrs. Eugene Meyer, noted 
woman journalist and friend of educa- 
tion; Alexander J. Stoddard, Philadel- 
phia’s superintendent of schools and past 
president of the association; and NEA 


President Pearl A. Wanamaker, Wash- 
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ington State’s distinguished superintend- 
ent of public instruction. 

Expressive of the association’s belief 
in the necessity of international team- 
work among the common schools of all 
nations, invitations to attend this con- 
vention as honored guests have been ex- 
tended to ministers of education in over 
40 nations. 

Besides the ten general sessions, 33 
afternoon will ex- 
change ideas upon such timely ques- 


discussion groups 
tions as veterans’ education programs 
at highschool, college, and adult levels; 
civilian use of military aids to learning; 
crucial issues in secondary-school cur- 
riculum; new ideas in school-building 
construction; financing adequate teach- 
ers salaries; spiritual values in education; 
the superintendents look at radio; the 
planned versus the unplanned curricu- 
lum in the elementary school; audio- 
visual aids to instruction; the superin- 
tendent as a leader of community plan- 
ning; and more than a score of others. 

In accordance with the Saturday night 
tradition of many years standing, the 
National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation will hold an evening session on 
Saturday, March 1. 

At 4:30 oclock Sunday afternoon the 
convention vesper service will be held in 
the Grand Ballroom of the Atlantic City 
Auditorium with Howard C. Scharfe, 
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pastor of Shady Side Presbyterian 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, as 
speaker. Featured also will be the noted 
Westminster Choir. 

On Sunday evening the internation 
ally famous Toronto Men Teachers 
Choir will be presented. On Tuesday 
evening the Associated Exhibitors of the 
NEA will, as in past years, provide the 
program and make the presentation of 
their 1947 American Education Award. 
College and university dinners are set 
for Wednesday evening, as usual, in 
addition to the eighth general session of 
the convention. 

The great educational exhibit will dis- 
play American inventiveness in its most 
constructive form, expressed in all kinds 
of equipment from school buses to class- 
room teaching aids, and in all kinds of 
instructional materials from the newest 
in sound and television to the most scien- 
tifically constructed textbooks. 

These are some highlights of what has 
come to be the world’s largest educa- 
tional gathering. And yet, the conven- 
tion affords something better than even 
the high ‘inspiration of the great audi- 
ences, something more useful than the 
exchange of viewpoints in the informal 
discussion groups, and something more 
potent than the wealth of new ideas to 
be gleaned from the intriguing acres of 
the convention exhibit. 

That something is the men and 
women themselves who gather here 
from North and South, East and West, 
to be rededicated to the call of their pro- 
fession. They are the convention’s great- 
est resource. From each other, from the 
looked-for reunion with old friends, 
from the chance acquaintance of across 
the continent, from the impromptu dis- 
cussions on the Boardwalk, in the hotel 
lobbies, and around the luncheon tables 
come the richest dividends of the con- 
vention. From its own members the pro- 
fession builds itself anew at the great 
meeting. And it always will be so, for 
the people who serve in it are the great- 
est resource of any profession. 
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OUR vacation next summer can 

be spent in the colorful tropical 
islands of the West Indies as a member 
of a tour conducted by the NEA’s Divi- 
sion of Travel Service. 


Cuba 


For 17 days you may travel in Cuba 
with a small group under experienced 
conductors and’ see major aspects of 
Cuban life. Tours will leave by boat 
Miami for Havana. If New 
Orleans-Havana boat schedules are re- 
stored, one of the tours will originate in 
New Orleans. 

Eight days will be spent in the capital 
city area visiting the old and new city, 
the Columbus Cathedral, the President’s 


from 


Palace, and the Capitol. Excursions in- 
clude Morro Castle with its moats, dun- 
geons, lighthouse, and torture chambers; 
the 4o0-year-old Fortress La Cabana and 
the famed tropical gardens. 

There will also be visits to plantations 
of coffee, tobacco, sugar cane, pineapples, 
and bananas. 

Traveling by bus over the Central 
Highway enroute to Santa Clara, the 
group’ will stop at Varadero, Cuba’s 
most famous sea resort, and Matanzas, 
the coast city of old-world charm. 

For five days the group will make 
headquarters in Santa Clara, one of the 
busiest cities on the island and center of 
a rich rural area. One-day trips will be 
made to North and South coast towns. 
These include Cienfuegos on the South 
coast, visited by Columbus on his first 
voyage. Its harbor is guarded by the 
Castillo de Jagua, built for protection 
against the pirates. 

The trip to the North coast includes 
a visit to the commercial fishing center 
of Caibarién. 

Another trip will be made thru deep 
canyons and dense tropical vegetation to 
picturesque Trinidad, long the center of 
Cuba’s wealth. Its narrow streets of 
cobblestones were laid by slaves and 
political prisoners of colonial times, and 
its Plaza de Sorran was planned by 
Cortés before he sailed for the conquest 


of Mexico. 
The Greater Antilles 


A 17-day tour to the West Indies will 
be made by air with stops at Havana; 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti; Ciudad Trujillo, 
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Dominican Republic; and San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. The air tour, originating 
in Miami, will travel in Pan Ameri- 
can Airway clippers. 

Five days will be spent in Havana 
seeing places of historic and general in- 
terest in the capital and nearby country. 

The tour group will stay three days in 
Port-au-Prince, visiting the city with its 
docks, mahogany factory, palace, and 
market. Trips will be made to the moun- 
tain resort at Kenscoff. 

Four days will be spent in Ciudad 
Trujillo, founded in 1496, and capital 
of the Dominican Republic. Here the 
group will visit such places of historic 
interest as the Tower of Homage, the 
Castle and Tomb of Columbus, and the 
churches built of cut brain coral. 

Five days will be spent in Puerto Rico. 
From San Juan, founded by Ponce de 
Leon, a trip will be made across the 
mountains with stops at major cities on 
the South and West Coasts and circling 
back to the capital. 


Tour Features 


In the major cities visited, local teach- 
ers will be hosts at social events espe- 
cially arranged for NEA tour members. 


; 


CUBAN TOURIST COMMISSION 


View of the Morro Castle from Malecon Drive, Havana 


CARIBBEAN VACATION 


PHOTO 


Orientation sessions to acquaint the 
teachers with the country visited will be 
held in each country. 

Conferences between the teachers of 
the host country and members of the 
tours are also special features of the 
NEA travel program. Specific ways to 
promote better understanding between 
the teachers and students of the two 
countries will be studied. 

The approximate cost of the Cuban 
tour will be $170 from Miami. This in- 
cludes all excursions. 
hotels, and breakfasts. The air tour will 
cost approximately $340 and includes all 
transportation, hotels, side trips, and 
most of the meals. 

The first tour will leave Miami about 
July 1. 


transportation, 


Other NEA-conducted tours will visit 
Mexico, the New England states and 
Canada. Detailed information on each 
tour is available from the Division of 
Travel Service, NEA. 

Descriptions of NEA tours to Mexico 
and to the New England States and 
Canada will appear in succeeding issues 
of THe JourNat. 

—PAUL H. KINSEL, director, NEA Divi 
sion of Travel Service. 
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FTER Donald’s first trip to the ZOO, 
A he could talk of nothing else. His 
eacher asked him to tell his fellow 
second-graders what he had seen. He 
mumbled, wiggled, gave a half dozen 
incomplete sentences, and quit. Altho 
he had an eager audience and new in- 
formation, there was no communication. 

Add years to Donald’s life and the 
same general situation occurs again and 
vain. And another member of a dem- 
ocratic society is allowed to grow up 
incompetent in. the world of ideas and 


information. What should be a high 


privilege in a democratic society be- 
comes a dreaded and avoided ordeal. 

There is no magic which will give 
our Donalds adequate communicative 
ability at a certain age or time. Speech 


effectiveness does not just happen. As 


eff 
adults, the Donalds talk as they talked 
hruout their school life. They appear, 
only when forced to, before neighbor- 
hood committee meetings, church 
groups, or learned societies and do less 
than a competent job. 

True, with advancing years vocabu- 
laries become larger; ideas more com- 
prehensive; the range of information 


wider. But ideas and information can- 


not be vitalized thru shared group ac- 
tivities alone. 
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What can be done for the Donalds? 
A part of the answer lies in a modern 
program of speech improvement for 
all pupils. Such a program assumes that 
each pupil will be placed in communi- 
cative situations, that he will have a 
real evaluation of his activity plus sug- 
gestions for his improved future per- 
formance. 

Donald was in a communicative sit- 
uation. He had a vague evaluation in 
an emotional awareness that his fellow 
pupils were not listening, a sense of dis- 
couragement unrelieved by his teacher’s 
bright and habitual expression of ap- 
proval and enthusiasm. Unfortunately, 
he received no real evaluation of his 
activity and no suggestion for improve- 
ment of his future performance. 

A program of speech improvement 
should be conceived as a part of the 
general educational experience of the 
child; it should not be separated as 
an added entity. Good speech is learned 
and formed in the regular classroom. 
No matter how many speech specialists 
may be available, oral communication 
cannot be divorced from the total learn- 
ing situation in the classroom. This is 
not asking the classroom teacher to 
take on another subject; it is stressing 
the fact that interest in the speech of 
the children is a necessary and con- 
venient educational tool. 

A program of speech improvement 
recognizes that pupils are not equal in 
speech ability and that some adjustment 
to differences must be made. This 
should not result in separated programs 








peech Improvement | 


He wanted to tell about his trip to the zoo, but . 


CLARENCE T. SIMON 


Director, Speech and Hearing Clinic 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 





for different groups of students. Em- 
phasis will differ from group to group, 
but the whole is a unified program giv- 
ing each child an opportunity to par- 
ticipate at his highest level of ability 
and to receive appropriate and positive 
evaluation of his work. 

A loose classification of three groups 
is used frequently in planning speech 
improvement programs for an entire 
school. At the top are 5° of the pupils 
with superior muscular and nervous 
systems and who come from environ- 
ments maintaining a high and skilful 
level of communication. These pupils 
tend to dominate every speech situation 
to the exclusion of their fellows. 

On the other extreme are the 10° 
whose speech patterns are so atypical 
that true communication is impossible. 

The great majority of the school popu- 
lation falls into the middle group, 
neither good enough to star in dra- 
matics or forensics nor poor enough 
to warrant the highly specialized at 
tention given the speech-handicapped. 
In any school system this middle group 
is the most neglected. 

The place of a specialized teacher of 
speech in a program of speech improve- 
ment is obvious. Only thru speech spe- 
cialists can there be proper guidance, 
leadership, and coordination of a pro- 
gram of speech improvement. 
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for Every Child 


Yet the specialized teacher cannot 
and should not attempt the job alone. 
The most successful teachers of dra- 
matics and forensics and speech correc- 
tionists are those who have the help, 
support, and complete cooperation of 
the classroom teachers. 

The classroom teacher is in the best 
possible position to note and report 
speech abilities and speech handicaps; 
to give the student sympathetic prac- 
tice; to notice and approve progress 
toward better communication. 

How may the teacher without leaving 
her classroom and without adding ma- 
terially to an already over-burdened 
schedule, assist in a program for speech 
improvement? 

With proper management the accel- 
erated rate of learning of the superior 
group should continue. These boys and 
girls need opportunities for speech per- 
formance and encouragement to partici- 
pate. They need an honest evaluation 
of their efforts based on their level of 
ability. They need guidance into more 
mature and complicated forms of oral 
expression. They need stern counsel to 
avoid the pitfalls of mere glibness or 
flashy artiness. 

The middle group is more difficult 
for the teacher to handle, for so fre- 
quently work with this group drops to 
mere routine drill on certain sounds or 
forms of language, without considera- 
tion of the needs of the individual. 

Certainly, the classroom teacher 
should set a good example in his own 
speech. He should insist on a good 
standard of speech for his pupils as he 
does on standards of cleanliness, neat- 
ness, and promptness. 

‘Improvement in speech involves learn- 
ing new habits and _ skills, and the 
methodology of teaching these is the 
general methodology which pertains in 
all educational areas. The teacher alert 
to the speech of his pupils will, thru 
example and expectation, set a high 
standard for speech improvement in the 
classroom. 

The third group, the handicapped, 
probably causes the greatest concern to 
the teacher. In the absence of a speech 
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specialist he is likely to feel that there is 
little or nothing he can do. Yet his pos- 
sible contribution in this area is large. 

Speech handicaps are of two general 
types—delayed speech and speech devia- 
tions. “Delayed speech” means that the 
child has not learned to talk as early as 
he should. This delay is significant when 
speech fails to develop on schedule with 
the intellectual, neurological, and physi- 
ological maturation of the child. 

It is not a significant delay when a 
first-grade youngster cannot pronounce 
his “r” sounds. It is not a significant 
delay when the child in the second grade 
cannot manipulate some of the more 
complicated consonantal and diphthong 
blends. It is a significant delay if the 
first-grader cannot produce all the sim- 
ple vowel sounds and those consonants 
produced by the lips, teeth, and fore 
part of the tongue. 

If the child’s speech is significantly de- 
layed, there should be a search for the 
cause by the school physician, psycholo- 
gist, or social worker, and by the teacher 
himself. Then the teacher can plan a 
program of stimulation, encouragement, 
and demand. 

In addition to the delays in speech 
development which occur particularly 
frequently in the lower grades, there are 
many types of deviations found in both 
older and younger children. The speech 
patterns develop on schedule but they 
are incorrect patterns. Some of these 
deviations arise from damage to the 
nervous system caused by injury, hem- 
orrhages, or high fever diseases. Two 
common representatives of this type of 
deviation are the spastic and paralytic. 

The speech correctionist or the class- 
room teacher can do little to remedy 
the underlying neurological condition. 
The job therefore is to build a higher 
level of speech skill on the child’s re- 
maining ability. Whether done by the 
speech specialist or the classroom 
teacher, there is need for long, patient 
drill adapted to the child’s particular 
needs. 

Structural anomalies in the speech 
mechanism frequently cause unclear or 
cluttered speech. The speech of the cleft- 


palate child is well-known. Similarly, 
malformation. of the 


tongue, or larynx occasions many devia- 


dental arches, 
tions. While surgical or dental inter 
vention may correct the underlying 
physical condition, speech improvement 
is not spontaneous. The need is for 
patient guidance to enable the student 
to learn to use his repaired equipment. 

Children with 
handicapped in 


hearing losses are 
their own 
speech and that of others. In the milder 


hearing losses the classroom teacher 


hearing 


can be of direct assistance by preferen- 
tial seating, increased attention to the 
child, and precise articulation in her 
own speech. 

Stuttering is one of the most dramatic 
forms of speech deviation. Altho stut- 
tering is defined as an intermittent, 
involuntary, and uncontrollable inter 
ruption of the rhythm of speech, not 
everyone who hesitates is a stutterer. We 
all frequently use broken rhythms. True 
stuttering is distinguished by more 
severe and more frequent spasms and 
by a morbid sensitivity concerning 
speech patterns and social situations 
which require talking. 

All children pass thru a period of 
speech awkwardness probably due to 
inability of immature neuro-muscular 
systems to handle complex speech ad- 
justments. During this period most 
Advice 


trom parents or teachers to ~ stop and 


children hesitate and repeat. 


repeat,” “just take a deep breath and 
say it again,” makes the child aware 
of his speech awkwardness and causes 
him to begin to exhibit symptoms of 
true stuttering. 

Handling the young stutterer in the 


classrc 0M 


involves reduction of the 


complexity of his speech situations, 
perhaps lessening frequency and length 
of demands upon him: for oral com 
munication. He should not be excused 
from all oral exercises. He should be 
encouraged to volunteer, and special 
approval should be given then, what- 
ever the form of his speech. 

The teacher must fasten the atten- 
tion of both speaker and class on the 
content and not the form of the speech. 
Above all, the teacher should not react 
to the child’s stuttering with sympathy 
or annoyance. 

Communication properly handled in 
the classroom is a tool for learning and 
a preparation for effective citizenship. 
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ONE TEX] 


—or Many? 


In the October JouRNAL we invited our 
readers to send us their preferences 
with respect to the use of single versus 
multiple texts. The following article 
presents the thinking of teachers on 
the subject. 


¥ the content subjects, which is pref- 
erable, a basic text in the hands of 
every pupil or multiple texts on the 
reference shelf? Is the decision influ- 
enced by the subject under discussion? 
How do grade and ability levels condi- 
tion such practices? These and other 
aspects of the problem enter into the 
discussion of teachers’ reactions to the 
use of single versus multiple texts in 
elementary and secondary schools. 

The maturity level of the pupil and his 
need for supervision are among the most 
frequently stated arguments for the use 
of a basic text. 

For example, “I feel very strongly that 
a basic text is essential in all subjects in 
the junior highschool,” says Nell Volt- 
mer, of Ottumwa, Iowa. “I find the ma- 
jority of students unable to work with- 
out considerable supervision. With 30 to 
40 pupils in each class it is impossible 
to give the necessary help if a number 
of different texts are being used. Several 
times I have made a special effort to 
provide a class with this type of instruc- 
tion on a particular unit. In every in- 
stance I have found that the only pupils 
who did a satisfactory piece of work 
were the upper six or seven percent.” 

The use of a basic text is recom- 
mended for many reasons, according to 
Josephine Q. Fenner, social studies 
teacher in the junior highschool of Sum- 
mit, New Jersey. She says that [1] it 
provides for most types of teaching and 
adds variety and interest to the work; 
[2] it helps develop good reading and 
research practices; [3] it is especially 
valuable to the teacher burdened with 
large classes; [4] it is essential in teach- 
ing the poorer students who need step 
by step guidance; [5] it makes for better 
organization and a feeling of stability; 
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[6] only expert teaching and an ideal 
situation make a social studies course 
worthwhile without a basic text. While 
she does not rule out all reference work, 
she feels that the basic text is urgently 
needed. 

Mrs. Ione F. Hendee, sixth-grade 
teacher in Darien, Connecticut, reports 
that altho her pupils tend to be above 
average in ability, they seem to get little 
out of a topic unless it is studied by the 
whole group under close guidance and 
supervision. Hence she uses a basic text 
for geography and history. 

Herbert E. Hartshorn, director of cur- 
riculum in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 
says that a teacher research committee 
is now making a study of the matter of 
single versus multiple texts. The study 
is incomplete, but he is of the opinion 
that the selection and use of a well-writ- 
ten text provides a foundation and con- 
tinuity of subjectmatter that can never 
be secured with a hodgepodge of mate- 
rial, even tho the teacher be exceedingly 
skilful. 

The use of multiple texts is recom- 
mended by other teachers, however, 
without regard to the field covered or 
the age level of the pupils. 

In science, Edward E. Hood of the 
Henry Reis School, Evansville, Indiana, 
prefers to use a variety of texts, first, 
because they most nearly meet the learn- 
ing needs of the pupils. “Pupils, in every 
classroom, present themselves in an infi- 
nite variety,” he says. “Some will be 
bewilderingly dense; others will be 
eager and keen. The use of several text- 
books more nearly promises to meet the 
needs of the learning individual. In addi- 
tion, the use of multiple texts offers a 
method of making available to the 
pupils the best in whatever facet of sci- 
ence is under consideration.” 

Chemistry is a subject in which a 
variety of texts is especially necessary, 
thinks Mrs. Elizabeth S. Steele, of Mc- 
Veytown, Pennsylvania. While teaching 
that subject she observed that some stu- 


dents needed chemistry for college en- 
trance, some for nursing, some for voca- 
tional work, and some for everyday 
living, without respect to vocational 
needs. Since no one text seemed to meet 
the needs of all the class, she selected the 
eight best books for the purposes needed 
and had them placed in the school lib- 
rary. She feels that the practice contri- 
buted greatly to development of scien- 
tific thinking and use of the research 
method on the part of her pupils. 

A science teacher in Kansas, however, 
feels that multiple texts make for poor 
study habits because the attention of the 
pupils tends to stray to their neighbors’ 
books before they have mastered their 
own. 

Some social studies teachers favor the 
use of multiple texts. Mrs. Ruth White, 
teacher of the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades in the Weaverville Elementary 
School, Weaverville, California, believes 
that the use of this plan helps to meet 
the varying reading abilities of her pu- 
pils, thus making for better understand. 
ing and a feeling of security; that -hav- 
ing more than one text provides for 
enrichment of the program; that having 
the viewpoint of several authors is a 
stimulus to thinking; and that it leads 
to greater interest on the part of the 
pupil. 

John C. Harding, a principal of Sulli- 
gent, Alabama, points out that research, 
notetaking, organizing, discarding, com- 
paring, and bibliography-making are 
valuable learning experiences which 
grow out of using a number of books, 
especially in the social studies. 

Mrs. Kathleen Ewals of Minot, North 
Dakota, finds that literature and history 
classes lend themselves particularly well 
to the use of many texts, but she does 
not feel that all subjects should be so 
taught. 

That the pupils themselves prefer the 
use of multiple texts is brought out by 
Dorothy H. Stewart, reading counselor, 
Newton, Massachusetts, who conducted 
an extensive investigation on the subject. 

The use of multiple texts in a ninth- 
grade class in business training had some 
advantages and some disadvantages, as 
reported by Bethel Corder of Spring- 
field, Missouri. The advantages included 
opportunity to use selfdirection, long- 
time planning, the acquisition of broader 
information, and greater interest in the 
work. The disadvantages were that it 
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took an excessive amount of time outside 
of school hours for preparation; that so 
many ideas were presented that it was 
not always possible to select essential 
items for emphasis; and that it did not 
permit sufficient class discussions. 

To insure the success of the research 
method, children must be taught the 
technic of finding information. The 
teacher should demonstrate how to find 
a topic and what to do with it once it 
is located, says Ruby Collier of Avoca, 
New York. 

We usually think of the research ap- 
proach as suitable only for the older pu- 
pils, but Mrs. Alice P. Moore, super- 
visor, Washington, D. C., feels that the 
beginnings of research can be utilized 
even on the reading-readiness level. 
There the child can look thru news- 
papers and magazines to find pictures 
of food, people, furniture, buildings, 
animals, and toys. A trip will enable him 
to solve the problem of what may be 
found in his neighborhood. A movie or 
set of slides will aid him in learning 
what the farmer does. The technics of 
questioning, collecting, and organizing 
information as well as the evaluation of 
such may thus be established. 

A research approach to content mate- 
rial should come as soon as children 
have gained enough skill in the me- 
chanics of reading to do a brief assign- 
ment independently or with help from 
a fellow pupil or the teacher, according 
to Daisy M. Jones, director of elemen- 
tary education, Richmond, Indiana. For 
some children this comes in the second 
or third grade, and for the majority 
certainly in the intermediate grades. 

The use of the single basic text or 
the use of multiple texts represent the 
two extremes of practice. .In between 
these we find a compromise represented 
by the use of a basic text with supple- 
mentary readings. 

J. Cloyd Miller, superintendent of 
schools, Deming, New Mexico, prefers 
this procedure, and says that the free 
textbook system in that state operates 
along this line in all classes. This gives 
the entire class a common background 
of study and discussion. It allows the 
brighter pupil to forge ahead, but does 
not overtax the poorer student who finds 
the use of several texts confusing and 
difficult. 

Ollie Detwiler, teacher of social sci- 
ence, Las Vegas Highschool, Las Vegas, 
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Nevada, feels that this practice can be 
carried on all thru highschool and is a 
“must” for juniors and seniors. 

The average well-written textbook in- 
corporates a wealth of material from 
many sources, says C. R. Seely, teacher, 
Pacific Beach Drive Highschool, San 
Diego, California. Why not save the 
student’s time by requiring him to mas- 
ter a fundamental framework before 
delving into stacks of relevant materials? 
It is possible, he continues, “to cover a 
lot of ground without cultivating any- 
thing in it,” and that the cursory exami- 
nation of a large volume of material 
encourages slipshod and shallow scholar- 
ship. 

Florence Callahan, principal, Woods- 
ville Graded School, Woodsville, New 
Hampshire, uses the single text and sup- 
plementary materials. She finds that the 
pupils utilize their materials in propor- 
tion to their ability and thus they form 
naturally into their own groups. The 
slower ones tend to get most of their 
information from the basic text. The 
more able ones get most of theirs from 
supplementary sources. 

These reports from teachers on their 
preferences in the use of single versus 
multiple texts indicate diversity of prac- 
tice but unanimity in the desire to help 
pupils locate the knowledge that is of 
most worth, and to acquire it most prof- 
itably. They may differ in means but 
not ends. 

Those who favor the use of a single 
text feel that if it is a good text the 
author has already made use of many 
different sources, and the pupil need not 
repeat the work; that it makes for 
greater confidence and security on the 
part of the pupil; that it makes for better 
scholarship because it does not place the 
burden of research on the pupil until 
he is mature enough to handle it. 

Teachers who prefer the use of mul- 
tiple texts assert that it makes for greater 
interest, richer information, and good 
training in research which develop 
broader scholarship and deeper under- 
standing. 

The teachers who prefer the use of a 
basic text, with supplementary readings, 
feel that their plan combines the best 
features of both the single and the mul- 
tiple-text procedures, especially with re- 
spect to meeting individual differences 
of pupils. 


—RUTH COYNER LITTLE, assistant editor. 


No Wonder... 


“You surely don’t want to be a 
school teacher!” 

Astonished, the young man next 
to me on the bathing pier on that 
bright summer day was addressing a 
pretty, intelligent college coed who 
had just come in from a swim. 

“Why, every teacher I ever had,” 
he said, “was just an uninteresting, 
maladjusted old lady. You don’t 
belong in that category.” 

The dialog went on, with the girl 
making short, laughing replies, and 
the young ex-marine dwelling more 
and more upon teaching as the sure 
shortcut to maladjustment. 

When I could bear it no longer, I 
sat up from my sun bath, and said, 
“IT am one of those maladjusted 
creatures about whom you are talk- 
ing.” 

Everyone laughed, including me, 
except the embarrassed young man. 

“When your children are ready to 
go to school,” I asked, “would you 
prefer that their teacher be the type 
of maladjusted individual you have 
been describing or someone like our 
young friend here? 

“Naturally, like her,” he replied. 

“Then why,” I continued, “does 
the American public ridicule the 
teaching profession and discourage 
many of our most worthwhile young 
people from training to be teachers?” 

The young man had no answer, 
and we parted with his paying me 
what is supposed to be the greatest 
compliment a school teacher can re- 
ceive: “Anyhow, you ought to be 
flattered that I couldn’t tell by look- 
ing at you that you were one of 
them!” 

We are inviting the decadence of 
our nation by discouraging in con- 
versation, jokes, magazines, and 
books, the interest of young people 
in the foundational profession. 

Teaching is really a wonderfully 
creative career. In the hands of an 
expert, teaching is vastly more than 
the rehearsing of facts. It is a dy- 
namic, creative experience, with the 
most valuable mediums in the world, 
the hearts and minds of children. 

The efforts of individuals in every 
community toward raising the social 
and financial levels of teachers and 
toward giving healthy encourage- 
ment to outstanding young pe ople to 
enter the profession can help im- 
measurably. 


—JEANNE STEELY LAITNER in The 
Christian Science Monitor. 



















The Schools and Juvenile Delinquency 


The National Conference 
for the Prevention and Control of Juvenile 
Delinquency held in Washington, D. C., 
November 21-23, 1946, was called by At- 
torney General Tom Clark. It brought to 
Washington more than 700 of the leading 


IL DITORIAL NOTE 


authorities on juvenile delinquency in the 
United States. Eight members of the NEA 
staff assisted in the preparation of the con- 
ference report on the school as a preventive 
agency. This report will be printed and 
available next spring. The accompanying 





statement on schools and juvenile delin- 
quency ts based on this report but is in no 
sense a digest or a summary of it. 

Executive Secretary, NEA Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy thru Education 
a of this country could re- 

duce the delinquency rate 70°/, if 


idequately staffed, equipped, and coor- 


linated with other community agencies. 


( 
This sensational claim was substan- 

tiated by reports on accomplishments of 
number of school systems at the con- 

ference on juvenile delinquency. 

Competently staffed schools constitute 
the most effective agencies for preven- 
tion of juvenile delinquency. In spite of 
many efforts in other directions, this 
problem cannot be met adequately with- 
out the full help and cooperation of our 
school system. 

Our present schools, even tho inade- 
quately staffed and under-equipped, con- 
stitute the greatest preventive of delin- 
Without the 


y work and influence of our teachers, 


quency in this country. 
dail 
the delinquency rate would increase to 
dangerous proportions overnight. 

On the other hand, special training of 
teachers in understanding and correction 
of delinquency and limiting of teacher 
appointments to those who are interested 
in children, who look upon education 
not merely. as the learning of subject- 
matter but as real experience in living, 
and who adjust their methods and sub- 
jectmatter to the individual needs of 
children, would bring about a marked 
decrease in the present delinquency rate. 
Effective work in this field cannot be 
done if classes are so large that individ- 


ual attention to each child is impossible. 
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And educational discrimination against 
any part of the community or any mi- 
nority group encourages delinquency. 

It is frequently said that there is no 
such thing as a delinquent child but that 
he is the product of influences and en- 
vironments beyond his control. In an- 
other sense all children are potentially 
delinquent in that their tendencies and 
desires, unless adjusted to the moral 
code and desirable behavior patterns of 
our civilization, are likely to result in 
conduct which we call delinquent. 

Delinquent children are not marked 
by innate perverseness. There are defi- 
nite causes and reasons for their behav- 
ior. Delinquent conduct is usually the 
result of an attempt by the child to 
satisfy his desire for success or group 
approval. If he cannot achieve such de- 
sires thru socially approved conduct, he 
will seek satisfaction from activities dis- 
approved or illegal. 

From a preventive standpoint, it is for- 
tunate that delinquents generally show 
signs of maladjustment years before 
their conduct becomes such as to bring 
them into serious conflict with society. 

Early identification of predelinquent 
children and intelligent attempts to cor- 
rect their tendencies will result in a nota- 
ble decrease in delinquency. ft is of first 
importance in the schools that individual 
study and treatment be assured to every 
child whose conduct or attitude indi- 
cates predelinquency. 

Schools, staffed with trained teachers, 
occupy a most important position in the 
field of juvenile delinquency because all 
children in the country must enrol in 
them. They receive the child at an early 
age and hold him for ten to 12 years. 

During this age-period the basis for de- 
linquent conduct is established. Schools 
are in a better position to deal with these 
causes than any other agency. 

4 It is of first importance that the school 
plan a program which fits the needs of 
all children and of each child; that it 
be organized to identify those children 
who show signs of delinquent behavior, 
to diagnose the trouble, and to prescribe 
insure 


remedial measures which will 


correction. 


Schools should work closely with par- 
ents in each case of delinquent tenden- 
cies and should cooperate closely with 
all community agencies which can assist. 
V Many schools do not realize that their 
failure to give each child a sense of suc- 
cess, provide for him activities which 
satisfy his needs, give him an opportu- 
nity of leadership or companionship, 
may contribute to the development of 
undesirable behavior. 

4 It is necessary that the school under- 
stand the vast range of individual dif- 
ferences among students and provide all 
children—particularly those with men 
tal, physical, or social handicaps—with 
work that will enable them to have a 
measure of success and satisfaction out 
of the school program. This means that 
the school should make a continuous 
study of every child, using the scientific 
means that have been developed in re- 
cent years. 

+ School failure produces a feeling of 
insecurity and dislike for school which 
frequently contributes directly to mis- 
conduct outside the school. Advancing a 
child whose school work is already too 
difficult for him into a more difficult 
grade or subject will only increase his 
maladjustment and may result in delin 
quent behavior. Continuous progress, 
however slow, is to be preferred to either 
indiscriminate promotion or outright 
failure and repetition of a year’s work. 

Teacher and principal are in a posi- 
tion to make an early identification of 
predelinquents. Whether they succeed 
in doing so will depend upon their alert 
ness, their realization of the importance 
of doing so, and their training either at 
teachers college or on the job. 

A teacher should be sensitive to each 
child’s home conditions, economic need, 
interests, and ability. He should give 
special attention to those children who 
are truant, dishonest, and destructive, as 
well as those who are secretive, antago- 
nistic, or who are interested in undesir- 
jble outside gangs or activities. 
| In addition to trained classroom teach- 
ers, every school system should have 
available trained visiting teachers and 
medical and psychological service. Most 
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potentially delinquent children are prod- 
ucts of unhappy, unsatisfactory, or 
broken homes. The school should be 
able to identify such conditions and to 
plan its program accordingly. 

In many cases the teacher can supply 
some measure of the affection and secur- 
ity that the chitd needs. In addition the 


school should, thru the teacher or prefer- 


ably the visiting teacher, make every 
effort to secure better home conditions. 

In most communities there are agen- 
cies which can be of great help in pro- 
viding a wholesome and satisfactory pro- 
gram for all children, including those 
having delinquent tendencies. Among 
these organizations may be mentioned 

boys and girls clubs, community centers, 
Kroy and Girl Scouts, and supervised 
playgrounds. 

Also, many communities have facili- 
ties for child guidance clinics and psy- 
chiatric services. The school should be in 
close contact with such agencies as well 
as with the police, probation officers, 
juvenile court, and public and private 
welfare agencies. 

In urban areas there are numerous 
agencies able to help in the prevention 
of delinquency. The problem in such 
areas can be solved by working out a 
plan of cooperation between the school 
and these groups in providing an ade- 
quate understanding and program for 
each predelinquent child. 

In the small towns and rural areas, 
however, the school is frequently the 
only major agency available, and a 
greater responsibility therefore must fall 
upon the principal and teacher. Around 
them a school-centered delinquency pro- 
gram must be built. 

It is possible under such conditions to 
organize a group composed of doctors, 
nurses, heads of civic organizations, and 
ministers. In most communities some 
service may be given by county nurses, 
social workers, and 4-H Club leaders. 
Each rural school can organize a com- 
mittee of teachers to serve as a school 
clinic to identify behavior cases and plan 
treatment. 

Each school may be evaluated by the 
standards listed below: 
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[1] Is the school or- 
ganized to evaluate indi- 
vidual differences of its 
pupils and to provide 
work suited to their abil- 
ities and interests? 

[2] Are the teachers 
trained to know the 
signs of predelinquency? 

[3] Are the teachers 
concerned not only with 
the educational progress 
of their pupils but also 
with their conduct, hab- 
its, and attitudes? Are 
they willing to assume 
responsibility for under- 
standing and helping 
the least fortunate and 
possibly_ more unattrac- 
tive of their pupils? 

[4] Does the school 
make adequate provi- 
sions for identifying, 
understanding, and ad- 
justing pupils? 

[5] Is provision made for visiting 
teachers, psychologists, school physi- 
cians, and other specialists? 

[6| Does the school provide guidance 
and counseling service for all pupils? 

[7| Is the school concerned with the 
moral growth of the pupils and with 
providing the proper leisuretime in- 
fluences? 

[8] Is provision made for supervised 
use of playground and school plant after 
school hours? 

[g| Are the teachers properly pre- 
pared to take their place in the modern 
school? Is the class size such as to make 
effective individual work possible? 

[10] Does the school assign its best 
teachers to classes in delinquency areas 
and underprivileged neighborhoods? 


Any school system which meets the 
above standards and which assumes re- 
sponsibility for not only the classwork 
but the leisure activities of each child 
and which works out a scheme of full 
utilization of all community resources 
for children, particularly the problem 
children, will be able to make a marked 
reduction in the delinquency rate. 

In order to provide such a program 
it will be necessary for most schools to 





The school should take responsibility for 


children’s out-of-school activities. 


increase materially their financial in- 
come. The need of better financing is 
indicated by the following statement of 


the school section of the conference: 


“ America’s schools, because of inade- 
quate financial support, fail to meet the 
educational needs of millions of our 
youth, thus augmenting the ranks of 
the delinquents. 

“Tt is recommended that local support 
of education be greatly augmented; that 
the states assume a much larger respon- 
sibility for this cost of education within 
their borders, conditioned upon the 
maintenance of specified local support; 
and that federal aid with sufficient guar- 
antees of complete local control of edu- 
cation be provided to supplement, not to 
supplant, state and local revenues for 
education, ample in amount to make 
possible salaries adequate to retain in 
and to attract to the profession compe- 
tent teachers, to permit reduced class 
sizes, and to reduce teaching loads so as 
to permit expansion in personal guid- 
ance, remedial care, and preventive pro- 
cedures at present impossible of general 
application because of lack of funds.” 


Such increased expenditures will be 
more than saved in the reduction in cost 
of institutional care and police service. 
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HE toreign economic policy of the United States is 

aimed toward increasing international trade, first, by 
eliminating bilateralism and discrimination in trade among 
nations and, second, thru reestablishing foreign trade on a 
multilateral basis. 

silateralism—exclusive agreements between pairs of na- 
tions—usually results in policies unfair to other countries. 
It eliminates price and market competition and substitutes 
official agreements. Germany before the war was the prime 
example of a nation that conducted its trade on a bilateral 
basis. It made special currency arrangements and concluded 
special agreements with many nations that gave it a favored 
position. During the 1930’s, almost all nations resorted to 
some bilateral agreements—barter agreements, use of 
blocked currency, or heavy restrictions on imports. 

In a multilateral trading system, all participating coun- 
tries agree to minimize special arrangements, public or 
private, that discriminate among members in their foreign 
economic relations. Each country should reduce its own 
barriers to foreign trade to the minimum necessary for a 
healthy domestic economy and for national defense. 

A multilateral trading system permits development of 
higher and more varied standards of consumption every- 
where, because it enables the peoples of each country to pur- 
chase raw materials and manufactured products wherever 
they can be produced most efficiently and cheaply. By 
providing a wide market, it enables each country to special- 
ize in the products it can produce most efficiently. 

Special arrangements between two countries that foster 
each other’s commerce to the exclusion of others—export 
subsidies, export or import quotas, barter deals, and state 
trading—fall outside the spirit and successful practice of 
multilateralism. 

The Twentieth Century Fund’s Committee on Foreign 
Economic Relations has said that a multilateral system is 
basic to achievement of a durable peace because: [1] It will 
permit us to maintain in this country an economy vitalized 
by initiative and freedom. [2] It will mean that most com- 
mercial relations can be conducted under ordinary market 
rules rather than by official negotiations which, in turn, 
will reduce international friction over trade and lessen 
opportunities for discrimination and economic coercion. 
[3] It will contribute to the development of higher and 
more varied standards of consumption. 


economic system affects our daily lives. 
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Ideally, a multilateral trading system should be world- 
wide. But this is not essential. It zs essential that the area 
covered by multilateral trade be large and varied enough in 
terms of populations, skills, and resources to provide mutu- 
ally beneficial trade and to avoid the necessity of major 
economic readjustments. It is also essential that nations in 
the system be wholeheartedly committed to it, ready to ac 
cept responsibilities as well as benefits. 

There are now three broad types of countries, from .an 
economic point of view: 

On the one extreme are countries like the United States, 
whose economy provides a maximum of freedom. Most of 
these countries favor reestablishment of a multilateral trad- 
ing system. 

At the other extreme are countries like the U.S.S.R., 
whose economy is centrally administered. While a multi- 


HOW WORLD TRADE WAS 
DIVIDED UP IN 1928 AND 1938 


Percent of World Percent of World 
IMPORTS EXPORTS 


1928 1938 1928 1938 
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lateral system is not harmful to such countries, they would 
not receive the same economic benefits from it. Most com- 
mitments which they would be required to assume would, 
moreover, have to be subject to great qualification and 
reservation as a result of the way in which their internal 
economies are managed. 

Countries in a third group, now emerging from the war, 
retain much central control, particularly in foreign eco- 
nomic relations, but from necessity rather than choice. 
Their aspiration is to return to a freer economy, but they 
must first restore political security and make their econo- 
mies “going concerns.” 

The first and third groups of countries will form the 
logical membership for a workable multilateral system. 
Fortunately, they cover the greatest portion of those areas 
and resources economically most interdependent. The over- 
whelming bulk of world trade before the war was among 
them: Western Europe, the British Commonwealth, the 
Western Hemisphere, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia. 

The first essential for restoring multilateral trade is that 
the war-devastated and exhausted countries get back on 
their feet. Rehabilitation aid will be necessary, especially 
from this country, at least to the extent of permitting pur- 
chases of necessary commodities that are in short supply. 
For those countries that lack the necessary foreign exchange 
to buy these, loans or grants are needed. They will be the 
“seed money” that makes reconstruction possible. 

The more quickly rehabilitation is carried thru, the more 
quickly war-ravaged countries will be restored to a self- 
sustaining basis, and the more quickly a multilateral trad- 
ing system can be reestablished. Much may be said, there- 
fore, for making outright grants to such nations. But 
when aid takes the form of loans, they should not be con- 
sidered as ordinary commercial loans or investments. 

There are many doubts abroad about the possibility of 
reconstructing such a system, based primarily on two 
bitter experiences. The first experience came from the ter- 
rible repercussions of the great depression upon our foreign 
customers. There is almost a phobia in foreign quarters 
that the volatile American economy will again follow the 
“boom and bust” pattern and that countries integrating 
their trade too closely with ours will again be victims. 

Altho the United States was the second largest importer 
and the largest exporter prior to World War II, the ratio 
of foreign trade to her national income was much smaller 
than in most countries. A decline in American imports and 
investments is likely to affect other nations much more 
sharply than ourselves. Thus, our ability to remain pros- 
perous will color the attitude of other nations toward a 
multilateral trading system. 

The second experience that makes for hesitation grew 
out of America’s traditional attitude toward imports—an 
attitude that culminated in the Smoot-Hawley high-tariff 
law at the very beginning of the depression. Some people 
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abroad feel that this country will never reduce tariffs to 
the point of permitting any large volume of additional im- 
ports. They maintain that economic expansion achieved 
with the aid of American investment funds will be un- 
sound, as American import policies will prevent repay- 
ment thru sale of goods in our markets, and that general 
bankruptcy and depression will result. 

In the nineteenth century period of free multilateral 
trade, Great Britain took the leadership as the predominant 
industrial country. Her economy was less volatile than 
ours, and she always stood ready to absorb sufficient im- 
ports to enable foreign debtors to repay their loans. 

Now the leadership has shifted to the United States as 
the largest industrial economy. A multilateral trading sys- 
tem can be restored only if we take the initiative—and if 
we are able to mitigate our own domestic economic fluc- 
tuations and keep our balance of payments in equilibrium. 
We must be ready to accept imports and we must find 
some way of stabilizing foreign investment. Following 
1929, there was a sudden and almost complete reversal in 
the flow of investment funds from this country, a reversal 
that accounts for much of the worldwide severity of the 
depression. 

Time is running short. The decision of many nations 
may rest on how vigorously the United States pushes a 
foreign economic program that will permit an expanding 
system of multilateral trade. 





This article is based on the report of the Twentieth Century Fund’s Committee on Foreign Economic Relations [Sept. 30, 1946; 25¢]. The Fund 


is an endowed foundation for scientific research and public education on economic questions. Further information may be obtained from Edu 
cation Department, Twentieth Century Fund, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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LAUTON EDWARDS 


Sh pl tructor, Kr verlle Tennessee 


F THAT wartime plastics plant had 
I not come to Knoxville to make Plex- 
glas, it is doubtful whether we ever 
would have developed such an interest 
in the plastic in our school shops. 

In the fall of 1944, junior highschool 
boys obtained scraps of the material, pos 
ibly brought home from the plant in 

r father’s lunch-boxes, and we began 
working with it. 

We found that shop woodworking 
chinery lent itself fairly well to work- 


o¢ Plexiglas. Woodsaws could be used, 
h just a little different setting. The 
ame OI similar sanding procedure could 
be used. The buffing machines we had, 
vith cloth buffers, could be used for 
ricnNivids. 

Plexiglas could be glued, just like 
wood, if care was taken to produce clean- 
fitting gluing surfaces and if a good glue 
vas used. Experimentation was neces- 

ry before we learned which substances 

ould glue the Plexiglas successfully. 

We did learn, however, and made 
many small items with which the boys 


vladdened the hearts of their mothers, 


= Plexiglas in the School Shop 


sisters, and sweethearts. Favorites were 
paper-weights, letter-openers, lockets, 
brooch-and-earbob sets, and bracelets on 
which names were written with an elec- 
tric etcher. 

When I showed my supervisor the re- 
sults of our work, he suggested I de- 
velop a course of study to be fitted into 
the shop curriculum in the fall of 1945. 
The course was introduced in the Park 
Junior shop that fall. 

That spring I had taught a Saturday 
course in the working of Plexiglas which 
was attended by most of the arts and 
crafts teachers of the city. 

The following year my students were 
invited to show our Plexiglas work be- 
fore the Rotary Club at a weekly lunch- 
eon meeting. The Rotarians were inter- 


ested. 


We had planned to give away some 












half dozen items from our display, but 
the interest was so great that before the 
meeting adjourned we had handed out 
a dozen, including a walking cane, 
paper-weight, letter-opener, gavel, book- 
end, a fruit bowl molded at the meet- 
ing as a part of our demonstration, and 
a throat light. 

The throat light was made by attach- 
ing a curved piece of Plexiglas to a 
pencil-like flashlight, taking advantag« 
of the special quality Plexiglas has for 
bending light rays. With the throat light 
a doctor can examine a patient’s throat 
with facility. This one went to a doctor 
in the medical arts building. The next 
day we had a request for one from an- 
other doctor. 

We have not been able to accommo- 
date all the students who want to reg- 
ister for the plastics course. No difficulty 
is experienced in maintaining interest. 
Students are forever trying their talents 
at making something new and different. 
One student, by taking advantage of the 
bending rays characteristic of the mate 
rial, constructed a lamp which threw a 
definite pattern of light. 

Another made a complete desk set, 
consisting of bookends, paper-weight, 
calendar stand, letter-opener, and pen- 
holder. Still another made beautiful, 
highly polished handles to replace the 
pearl ones on her husband’s revolver. 

We are still working, and interest 
shows no sign of lagging. 
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“You Are My Sunshine” 


OE wasn’t particularly interested in 

going to school, but I needed a cen- 
ter. He wanted to play football and he 
took to my boys and me. 

He had dropped out of a larger ur- 
ban highschool because he was not mak- 
ing passing grades. He intimated that 
he didn’t get along too well with women 
teachers, who insisted upon certain min- 
imum standards in grammar. 

At our school someone had recently 
made a speech to the effect that teach- 
ers should accept a pupil where they 
find him and take him just as far as 
they can. That was just about all there 
was to do in Joe’s situation. 

He got along as well as a boy could 
who had lots of personality and not 
much desire to study. He played some 
basketball that winter in the summer 
dining hall, where each year another 
rafter was cut from the rough interior 
to allow the ball a path to the basket. 
It was good conditioning for the hardy 
voung boys to play on the floor where 
ice froze from leaks in the roof. When- 
ever anything went wrong with the 
wiring, Joe did things over his own 
way. 

One of the things that made him so 
much at home at our school was that 
he was a guitar player and always in 
demand for assembly programs. He 
teamed up with “Teakettle” Melbee, 
“Tornado” Lancaster, and others for 
hill-billy music. “You Are My Sun- 
shine” was a specialty number. 

That spring Joe went to the state 
4-H camp with his hill-billy band. Later 
they played before some 15 thousand 
people in a national amateur contest in 
the Kansas City Municipal Auditorium. 

Joe now belonged. The next fall he 
was regular center on my football team. 
I impressed upon him that he was a 
leader, which he was, and he ate it up. 
I can still see him tear away from the 
huddle and get over the ball with a 
“Come or, chillin.” Once when the 
Opposing team took time out just as 
he was coming out of the huddle, he 
sang “Your Time Is My Time,” to the 
amusement of the fans. 

Before the next baseball season Joe 
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Dunbar, West Virginia 


quit school to work in a chemical plant. 
His mother needed his financial help. 
His brother and sister had not gradu- 
ated from highschool, and Joe was 
keenly disappointed to have to stop 
when the goal of the family’s first high- 
school diploma was so nearly achieved. 

I got permission from the principal 
for the boy to graduate on a diploma 
that would not allow him to enter col- 
lege without additional credits in Eng- 
lish. I delivered the principal’s decision 
to Joe’s mother with his yearbook. She 
was grateful, because she had hoped that 
one of her children would finish high- 
school. 

On the night of the graduation ex- 
ercises, Joe’s work delayed him and he 
was not able to march with the rest of 
the class. The state superintendent of 
schools had begun his address when Joe, 
disheveled and perspiring, made his way 
hurriedly down the aisle and swept up 
to his seat on the stage. 

On the morning after Pearl Harbor 
Joe entered the Air Corps. I heard from 
him frequently. He wrote me from an 
air field, telling me that he wanted to 
get off the ground. Would I write him 
a letter of recommendation? 

I wrote of his exceptional abilities in 
athletics, of his personality and leader- 
ship, of his many friends, and of his 
Kansas City trip with his popular hill- 
billy band. 

When I saw Joe on leave, he told 
me his captain said that he had re- 
ceived recommendations from mayors 
and senators but that he had never seen 
one quite as good as the one I had 
written! 

The next time I heard from him he 
was in England, a gunner on a fortress. 
He said the English girls “were the ber- 
ries.” They must have been, for he mar- 
ried one. 

A few weeks later I saw his picture 
in the paper with a story about the 
missions he had flown over enemy ter- 
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DRAWING BY DE G. WOOLLEY 


ritory. I remembered his sharp eye for 


the ball and his well-coordinated swing. 


Then his picture appeared again in 
the paper under the line, “Missing over 
Enemy Territory.” He had been shot 
down. 


“You are my sunshine, 
My only sunshine. 


You make me happy when skies are 


grey. 
You'll never know, dear, how much | 
love you. 


Please don’t take my sunshine away.” 


I never hear that song without think- 
ing of a smiling guitar player who 
wasn't particularly interested in school; 
without reflecting that a teacher should 
be like a boy’s mother, take him as he is 
and help him go as far as he can go, and 
never, never give him up; without re- 
calling a boy hustling out of the huddle, 
coming up yelling, “Come on, chillin,” 
his white headgear shining in the .sun. 

I think then of his enlisting the day 
after Pearl Harbor, hungering to get 
his feet off the ground, being shot down 
over enemy lines. And I ponder over 
my indebtedness to him, an indebted- 
ness that is more poignant because it 
was I who needed a center, who inter- 
ceded for him to graduate, who so well 
recommended him—for flaming guns 
and death. 
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Protecting the Health 
of the School Staff 


L. C. N. WAYLAND 


EACHERS must strive for mental, 
5 aes and spiritual health among 
themselves if they are properly to as- 
sume the grave responsibility of being 
teachers to the youth of America, who 
are compelled by law to be placed in 
their hands. 

If teachers are not healthy, their dis- 
eases are likely to be passed on to the 
children under them. I am speaking not 
only of physical diseases like tuberculosis 
but other kinds like racial misunder- 
standing, anti-democracy, and _selfish- 
ness. 

When I send my child to school I 
would like him to have the privilege 
ind supremely important advantage of 
being under teachers who have high 
ideals, who love teaching and children, 
who are world-minded, who have no 
race prejudice, who understand the 
meaning of liberty and appreciate it, 
who are kind and sympathetic, well- 
poised and fearless, and who are physi- 
cally healthy. 

I would like for my child to have 
considerable personal attention and tu- 
toring from his teacher. I want his 
teacher to visit in his home and under- 
stand his home background. I think his 
teacher should have time each day to 
watch him particularly for signs of ill- 
ness or any deviation from normal, to 
study his health record and the rest of 
his cumulative records. 

In the richest and most powerful 
country in the world, the most mechan- 
ically advanced, with the highest stand- 
ard of living—low tho that is—we spent 
last year less than four billion dollars 
for all education. We spent seven billion 
for alcoholic beverages. Some people 
speak of the failure of formal education. 
Give it as much as we spend on alco- 
holic beverages and tobacco and then 
watch its amazing development! 
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A desire and active work on the part 
of the school staff for mental and physi- 
cal health must spring first from each 
of the majority of the individuals mak- 
ing up that staff. 

To aid in the development of that 
attitude we must look to our institutions 
of higher learning. 

One way our colleges and universities 
can teach healthful living is by seeing 
that students live and practice it while 
listening to their professors talk about 
it. In such a system overloaded curricu- 
lums, affording the student little time 
for relaxation and play, with no regard 
to his health, would be rigorously dis- 
carded. ’ 

Teachers should be healthy, mentally 
and physically, spiritually and socially, 
to start with, but they should have the 
opportunity to so order their lives that 
they remain healthy. 

The classes should be small enough 
that the teacher can without strain give 
the individual child proper attention in 
school and by social and home contacts. 
With 25 to 4o children depending on 
them, how many teachers can go home 
and calmly reflect on the problems pre- 
sented that day, and then plan on the 
proper handling of those problems? 

How many teachers at the end of the 
school day will relax and rest, take some 
appropriate exercise, enjoy some other 
form of relaxation, and maybe even do 
a little studying? If several af a group 
of teachers should answer that in the 
affirmative, I’d say somebody was care- 
less of the truth. | 

Need I mention to superintendents, 
principals, and supervisors that it is 
necessary for you to use the same good 
mental technics with the teachers and 
personnel under your supervision that 
we expect the teacher to use with the 
children? 

Such necessities as calmness, appre- 
ciation, confidence, more praise than 
criticism, understanding, patience, and 
willingness to teach come much easier 


from all of us if we are not trying to 
cover too much ground, if we realize 
our own limitations, and if we are striv- 
ing for mental and physical health in 
ourselves as well as those about us. 

To have proper teacher health we all 
know we could go a long way by sim- 
ply improving the income, the school 
environment, and the security of the 
teacher. Shortened hours, more non- 
teaching periods, better tenure and 
teacher retirement policies, longer sick 
leave which is cumulative, better teacher 
medical nursing services, more clerical 
help, and better recreational facilities 
would help. 

Until we provide those things we are 
not assuming the proper responsibility 
for the mental and physical health of 
the teacher, and until we do that for 
the teacher we are not providing ade- 
quately for the mental and_ physical 
health of our children. 

The vast majority of us have within 
our grasp the chance of acquiring plenty 
of sleep, the most important single item 
in mental and physical health. We now 
know a great deal about food. Our rapid 
transportation makes recreational facili- 
ties more easily obtainable than ever 
before. Exercise is available to most of 
us. Medical and nursing care, altho 
needing vast expansion and improve- 
ment, is the best ever. 

We of the health department staff 
have a special responsibility. It is bad 
enough for a child to be sent to school 
with a cold, particularly in its early, 
most actively communicable stages. It 
is much worse for a teacher to be on 
duty with an early cold. It is terriblé 
for a school nurse or a physician to 
appear on duty in the early stages of 
a cold. 

Everyone should have a yearly physi- 
cal examination, including x-rays of the 
chest, hearing and certain ophthalmolog- 
ical tests, and other necessary laboratory 
procedures—all at a reasonable cost. 

The official school health workers 
should be the first to set the standard 
and, above all, should themselves initi- 
ate the proceedings necessary to making 
those standards a requirement. Certainly 
any person on the teaching staff should 
say, “I want and expect to pass certain 
physical and mental requirements be- 
fore I become part of a school system, 
before I am placed on tenure, and regu- 
larly thereafter.” 
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BERLIN—outpost of world experiment 


Epiror1aL NoTE—Last August an edu- 
cational mission went to Germany at the 
invitation of the Department of State 
and the War Department “for the pur- 
pose of observing and evaluating the 
educational program of the United 
States Military Government in that coun- 
try.” The author of this article, who is 
president of George Peabody College for 
Teachers and of the American Assocta- 
tion of School: Administrators, was a 
member of the mission. The official 
recommendations appear in Report of 
the United States Education Mission to 
Germany, Department of State Pub- 
lication 2664, which can be ordered 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 


Washington, D. C. 15¢. 





HE sins of the fathers are visited 

upon the third and fourth genera- 
tions. Every German, from youngest 
grandchild to oldest grandparent, is pay- 
ing for the war, literally in goods to be 
produced and services to be rendered, 
and physically in his constant struggle to 
win food, raiment, and shelter. He is 
rationed to about 1400 calories daily. 
Only the babies, the sick, and some 
farmers have a chance to secure a tiny 
allotment of milk or eggs. 

“If I had 1ooo marks, I could not buy 
a pocket handkerchief,” stated the rector 
of the University of Erlangen. When 
clothing is again manufactured, any ar- 
ticle above German minimum needs 
must be exported to pay for the occupa- 
tion. The Germans have only the clothes 
of former years. 

Shelter is scarce, crowded, and in the 
cities still largely unrepaired. There are 
2.5 Germans per room. The farmers, best 
off of the lot, have to take into their 
homes hundreds of thousands who have 
been evacuated. Curfew laws require 
Germans to be home early each night, 
but the dimly lighted city streets dis- 
courage travel regardless of regulations. 

In the cities schools, churches, mu- 
seums, art galleries, and theaters are al- 
most all destroyed or damaged. Only in 
the villages and country does one find 
anything approaching normal peacetime 
economy. 

I am not a sentimentalist or pro- 
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German. The German must experience 
justice if he is to be restrained from fol- 
lowing bad ideals and leaders into an- 
other career as a robber nation. But given 
too dismal a future of physical suffering 
and distress, Germany may again be- 
come the sickest spot in a none-too- 
healthy world. In the days of most of us 
he will not wage war again as an inde- 
pendent nation. Should we Americans 
refuse to understand the issues in Europe 
and should we withdraw from Ger- 
many, he might follow Stalin’s succes- 
sors into whatever future the Politburo 
may decree. 

German schools in the American oc- 
cupied zone are again operating, thanks 
to a fine job by the American Mili- 
tary Government, and especially to the 
leadership and patience of John W. 
Taylor, chief of the branch of education 
and religious affairs. 

Over half their teachers have been lost 
thru de-Nazification. They have little or 
no equipment, an average of 82 children 
to the teacher, and few books. Fortu- 
nately, teaching in Germany is more at- 
tractive relatively than in the United 
States so that able persons, many of them 
young war widows, are taking short 
courses to be eligible to teach in the 
elementary schools. 

The German system is technically ef- 
ficient in the narrow sense. Children do 
learn the three R’s. They learn to obey 
unquestioningly. No truant officers are 
needed. It had never occurred to me to 
be thankful for truant officers in Amer- 
ica. Yet when I observed the automatic 
conditioned reflexes being perfected in 
the German schools, I decided a certain 
amount of truancy, mischievous rebel- 
lion, and gum-chewing go with ‘free- 
dom. 

The very perfection of the narrow 
German educational philosophy and 
technic makes for an inhibited tightness, 
and lends itself beautifully to bad leader- 
ship and war. 

Certain recommendations for changes 
towards democratization were made by 
the mission, under the chairmanship of 
George F. Zook. It seemed evident, how- 
ever, that the Germans must see and ex- 
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perience democracy before any changed 
educational structure can be very effec- 
tive. Visits to Germany by American 
educators for consultation and interviews 
seem important. 

Perhaps more important is to: give 
German students and teachers who are 
democratically inclined a chance to 
study and live in democratic countries. 
The schools for American dependents in 
Germany taught by 94 American teach- 
ers could serve as good examples of 
democratic practices, provided even the 
best Germans will accept values held by 
their conquerors. 

Germany is occupied and governed by 
the four victorious powers, under a 
quadripartite agreement which requires 
unanimous agreement for action. Berlin 
is in the midst of the Russian zone and 
is divided into four sectors also governed 
under quadripartite agreement. In this 
island surrounded by Russians, terrible 
stories are told of their acts, stories both 
true and false as such stories have always 
been. 

And yet, in the midst of such difficult 
conditions where injustice and oppres- 
sion will continue and where conflicting 
ideals meet head on, a fairly conducted 
election was held recently in which Ber- 
lin citizens voted their choices for gov- 
erning parties. They voted decisively 
against communism. 

Surely this one “incident,” how the 
people voted and that they voted, pro- 
vided by agreement of Russia, England, 
France, and the United States, must en- 
courage us to believe that people of 
sharply contrasting views as to religion 
and government can learn to get along 
together and that man can become a 
world citizen. 

May we retain patience and hope and 
resolution based on a knowledge of the 
great world issues being fought out 
today in Berlin! To withdraw in the 
near future is to give up hope, for where 
could we have a better chance to come 
to grips with the problems of world 
citizenship? 
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Executive Secretary, NEA 


«TE HAVE come to the end of 

the first World Conference of 

the Teaching Profession. Your sincerity, 

your tolerance, your vision, your wWis- 

dom, and your courage have made this 
historical meeting a marked success. 

I speak for the officers and members 
of the National Education Association 
when I express my heartfelt appreci- 
ation for your generous and effective 
cooperation at this conference which 
marks the beginning of a new era of 
education in the field of world under- 
standing and goodwill. 

Ignorance is man’s worst enemy. Like 
4 Marcotic, it stunts powers of per- 
ception, paralyzes initiative, and gives 
to imagination feet of clay. It enslaves 
those on whom it preys, and it chains 
them to the menial tasks of life from 
which knowledge only can free them. 

The remedy for ignorance is educa- 
tion. The chief tragedy in our world 
today is a critical shortage of educated 
people. Fifty of each 100 adults on this 
globe are illiterate. Of the remaining 50 
a large percent, perhaps a majority, are 
miseducated, if in our definition of 
education we attach primary importance 
to the ‘ndividual and respect for per- 
sonality, goodwill, democratic living, 
international understanding, and peace. 

In my own country today we are 
concerned most to attain an abiding 
peace. We want for every citizen an 
opportunity to maintain a decent home 
under an assured economy that will 
give to the family an abundant life. 
We want no more wars. We want sound 
government. We want democratic social 
institutions which will inspire men to 
strive for excellence in discovery, in in- 
vention, and in service to our fellow 
men. We want an environment that 
will give realism to a spirit of fraternity 
among all people. 

These are worthy goals. Only a world 
inhabited by educated people can 
achieve them. The first assignment 
first in importance—to be discharged in 
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Our Children and Youth 


our world is to disseminate knowledge, 
share it with all people, make it free. 

If we could educate the present gen- 
eration of children in all countries, and 
do this in democratic ways, we would 
solve most of the basic issues that lead to 
wars. We would also in a generation 
make marked progress toward a pros- 
perous world economy. 

While our own country ranks high 
among the nations of the world in edu- 
cating its youth, it is nevertheless suf- 
fering from educational shortages that 
are both inexcusable and shamefully 
wasteful and expensive. 

This is partly the fault of educators. 
We have not been bold enough as 
leaders nor have we been altogether 
convincing in showing the supreme 
importance of education as a factor in 
national and world affairs. We have at 
the same time not put in high places 
of government enough men and women 
aggressive for the education of youth. 
There has been a great deal of discus- 
sion, there has been debate from time to 
time, but far too little action. 

The evidence of the burden of igno- 
rance is most apparent in times of war. 
All national crises dramatize the folly 
of tolerating ignorance. 

This was true in World War I. It was 
true in World War II. It is also costly 
in times of peace. The unemployed 
come largely from the uneducated. The 
cost of social welfare is determined in 
part by the extent to which a nation’s 
population is handicapped by undisci- 
plined minds. It is, however, in times 
of war that the cost of ignorance pyra- 
mids. 

We must educate all youth as a means 
of strengthening our economy. Pros- 
perity and education go together. An 
illiterate people cannot be a highly pros- 
perous people. Vast wealth in the form 
of natural resources does not make a 
nation prosperous. It is not rivers and 
forests and fertile soil and vast mineral 
deposits that make a nation prosperous. 
It is the people on whom the issue of 
prosperity depends. 

The new frontiers for business exist 


in the further education of under- 


privileged children and youth im the 
economically depressed areas of the 
world. The days of the frontier are still 
within the reach of business—not in 
the form of undeveloped lands, of 
prairies and rich river valleys and ex- 
tensive virgin ‘forest areas, but in the 
uncultivated desires of millions of peo- 
ple whose economic worth cannot be 
developed until their knowledge and 
their understanding have been ex- 
panded. 

Economists agree that education steps 
up living standards and improves busi- 
at a rate far 
greater than the investment required to 


ness. It increases income 


finance education. It increases produc- 
tion. It increases consumption. The 
greatest natural resource in the world is 
the intellectual capacity of our people 

For the world to build its economic 
and cultural strength it is necessary to 
have a universally high level of edu- 
cation. There must be an adequate 
program of education that is free and 
available in every nation and every com- 
munity of the world. 

Horace Mann, in his eleventh an- 
nual report, “Were 
embark in the cause of education for 


said: nations to 
the redemption of mankind as _ they 
have in that of war for their destruction. 
the darkest chapters in the history of 
earthly calamities would soon be 
brought to a close.” 

As we look about us at the present 
world situation, being effectively or- 
ganized as teachers is a vital necessity. 
We must have strong teachers asso- 
ciations in every nation. 

It will not be easy to complete the 
task of building a united profession any 
more than it will be easy to complete 
the task of building a world govern- 
ment. But does not every circumstance 
of these times call for a larger hope, a 
greater faith, a more determined effort, 
a deeper devotion? 

We must have effective world gev- 
ernment or we will have world chaos. 
Education must bear its responsibility. 
Let us work together, therefore, in 
building a strong, effective World Or- 
ganization of the Teaching Profession. 
It will not be easy to do this, but God 
helping us, we must choose no other 
course. 

—Remarks at the final session of the 
World Conference of the Teaching 


Profession held at Endicott, New York. 
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HE purpose of education is that 

people may live an abundant life. 
Living means food and shelter, health, 
understanding and awareness of what 
is going on, friendship, enjoyment of 
beauty, actively doing one’s part in mak- 
ing things go as they should. 

These are worthy goals which edu- 
cation should help the .individual to 
attain. But the life of the person is part 
of the life of the community. And so it 
becomes the great task of education to 
help the community adapt its life to the 
rapidly changing conditions of living. 

Our community is now the world. 
Education is the only basis of peace and 
security and the only hope for a free 
society. 

The distinctive part of liberal higher 
education is to prepare those who will 
guide the course of society so that the 
leadership may be wise. In a democracy 
every person of adequate intelligence 
shares this duty of responsible citizen- 
ship. At more elementary stages in their 
education, boys and girls have been 
taught the rudiments of what the world 
is like, the basic rules of living, and how 
to do the essential tasks of life in the 
best accepted manner. In college further 
training is given along the same line. 

If education is to supply us with ade- 
quate leadership, it must enable the 
student to make intelligent and wise 
judgments for himself. Because of his 
own knowledge he should affirm the 
laws of science. On the basis of prin- 
ciples which he understands, he should 
social 
action. He should know how to work 


evaluate proposed courses of 
effectively to gain his chosen goals. 
Above all, he should understand and 
become alive to true values. 

Colleges and universities must be cen- 
ters which bring together the best 
thought of all-places and all times, and 
which spread abroad the best products 
of our own culture. Of supreme impor- 
tance is, however, the selection from the 
mass of ideas thus presented of those 
which are true, which are worthy of 
attention, and which lead to the en- 
nobling of life. 


We need to recognize that there exist 
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Where Is Higher Education Going? 


great fundamental principles of eco- 
nomics, of morals, and of motivation as 
well as health and physical science. The 
tragedy of Germany is directly traceable 
to the general acceptance of a false 
moral philosophy taught by Hegel and 
Nietzsche. 

We in America are in danger of 
losing our birthright of freedom because 
we have neglected the vital importance 
of justice and of abiding by agreements. 
We have forgotten that all have a right 
to earn a living but that life is robbed of 
its zest when incentives to achievement 
are removed. Above all, we need to see 
worthy goals for our effort, to find our- 
selves in things greater than ourselves. 

Thus in studies of history, economics, 
sociology, philosophy, and religion, so- 
ciety must look to the colleges and uni- 
versities for the same straight thinking 
and teaching that it expects in science. 

The importance and urgency of devel- 
oping such straight thinking on social 
and moral matters strikes us now with 
great force because we are rapidly be- 
coming more interdependent in our 
world community. Science and_tech- 
nology have helped to make-us a society 
of specialists. But specialists can live 
only by working for each other. 

With the rapidly 
plexity and extent of our sociaforgani- 


increasing com- 


zation, the need for harmonious adjust- 
ment of human relations has become 
essential to the survival of our civiliza- 
tion. Increased emphasis on such prob- 
lems is thus a need in education that has 
become compelling. 

It would be a mistake to suppose, 
however, that this emphasis on the study 
of human relations is at the expense of 
the professions. For example, the strik- 
ing achievements of science in war have 
led to greatly increased demand for the 
study of engineering—and properly so, 
for much of our nation’s surprising 
strength comes from this source. We see 
in growing applications of science the 
means of supplying our daily needs in 
greater abundance. 

Especially significant is the sharply in- 
creased concern with research. Not only 


the students of natural science but also 
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Dr. Compton with a cosmic ray meter. 


those who study human behavior and 
economic developments have made con- 
tributions of such significance that their 
research services are now in practical 
demand. The changing needs of a grow- 
ing society require persons accustomed 
to solving new problems. Such work re- 
quires the keenest intellects and the 
maximum training, some years beyond 
the usual bachelor’s degree offered by 
the colleges. 

Not even such specialists satisfy the 
exacting needs of industry, business, and 
government for the men who are to 
control their destinies. Our greatest need 
and greatest shortage is for men whose 
taken’ for 
granted but who, in addition, are ac 


technical competence is 


quainted with human motives and 
prejudices, who have wide interests, and 
whose lives are committed to unselfish 
and honorable action. 

It is such leaders whose vision give 
inspiration to their associates. To pro- 
duce them should be a major objective 


of our colleges and universities. 
|With some abbreviation, this is an 
address which Dr. Compton delivered 


at MacMurray College.| 
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wry .2 Our Affiliated Local Associations 


Professional Methods Win Lancaster Salary Campaign 


This play-by-play account of the way in which a local association con- 
ducted a successful salary campaign was prepared by MILDRED SANDISON 
FENNER, assistant editor of THE JourNAL, who went to Lancaster and 
interviewed officers of the local association, other teachers, and some of 
the city’s leading businessmen. Your local association may profit from 
these experiences of the Lancaster association. 


w Lancaster, Pennsylvania, teachers used 
I to take what came. If the schoolboard 
occasionally offered a raise, fine. If not, that 
was all there was to it. 

A real break with tradition came, there- 
fore, on February 28, 1946, when officers of 
the Lancaster Teachers Association de- 
cided that the teachers ought to wage a 
campaign for increased salaries. 

The discussion went something like this: 
“Teachers over the nation are leaving the 
profession by the thousands. Teacher turn- 
over hasn’t been alarming in Lancaster yet, 
but that danger threatens here, as in any 
community where soaring living costs 
make teachers salaries inadequate.” 

“IT love to teach, but when I can get a 
much higher salary with industry and my 
family needs the money, I’m tempted to 
take the job.” 

“Or if you do stay by the ship your mind 
is divided between school work and worry 
over the grocery bill, and you aren’t as 
good a teacher as you could otherwise be.” 

“If our pupils are penalized when we 
aren't paid enough, then isn’t the amount 
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of our pay check a matter of community 
importance?” 

“Since the city’s future depends on to- 
day’s boys and girls, higher teachers 
salaries would really be a sound investment 
for Lancaster citizens.” 

“If we would help citizens to see this 
and give them the true facts on our eco- 
nomic status, they might support us in ask- 
ing the board for a raise.” 

“We will,” it was agreed, “use the 
soundly democratic method of taking the 
taxpayers into our confidence, selling them 
our bill of goods, and having them con- 
firm the sale to the board.” 


A Background of Goodwill 


The relationship between the taxpayers 
and their schools was already good. News- 
paper publicity had kept the public posted 
on what was going on in the schools. 
“Reading Readiness Program Gives Be- 
ginners Extra Help,” “Sight-Saving Pro- 
grams Aid Pupils with Vision Defects,” 
“Students Taught Democratic Way of Life 
in Local Schools,” were among the head- 
lines in the “Your Children at School 
Series” which had appeared in the local 
newspapers. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lancastrian Citizen were 
in the habit of listening to the 15-minute 
radio program presented by the schools 
each week. They had heard their own 
seven-year-old Susan not so long before in 
a typical program which had taken listen- 
ers to a second-grade classroom to hear 
a music lesson as actually presented in 
the city schools. 

During American Education Week each 
year they had visited Susan’s school, read 
daily newspaper articles describing educa- 
tional purposes and procedures, and tuned 
in for five-minute radio programs in the 
evening. 

Yes, the public relations committee of 
the Lancaster Teachers Association—which 
had on it representatives of teachers, ad- 
ministration, schoolboard, and the general 


public—had been doing a good job of in- 
terpreting the schools. When the teachers 
decided to take their salary case to the 
people, they were fortunate in that they 
could build on the foundation of public 
understanding and goodwill which had 
been laid over the years. 


Preliminary Planning 


At the February 28 meeting of the ex- 
ecutive council and research committee of 
the Lancaster association, a detailed plan 
of action was adopted, providing that the 
executive council should serve as a salary 
committee, with the help of the following 
subcommittees: 

Contact-arrangement—To plan speak 
ing engagements with all organized civic 
clubs, business groups, and other associa- 
tions interested in public education. 

Speech-preparing—To prepare outline 
briefs to be used as a guide for members 
of the speakers bureau. 

Speakers bureau—To provide speakers 
to appear before groups as arranged by the 
contact-arrangement committee. 

Citizens—To approach key men and 
women interested in public education; to 
ask these people to write to the editors of 
the local newspapers favoring salary in- 
creases. 

Communications—To select a list of in- 
fluential businessmen and other citizens 
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and write a personal letter to each, enclos- 
ing copies of mimeographed charts. 
Secretarial work—To provide all the 
necessary clerical assistance. 
Fact-gathering and chart-preparation— 
To provide all other committees with the 
necessary ammunition. 





Preparing the Charts 


The committee on fact-gathering and 
chart-preparation, whose work was basic 
to that of other committees, immediately 
collected and organized the facts which 
were thought to be essential for public 
understanding. 

The committee collected data from the 
U. S. Department of Labor and the OPA; 
from state education association and NEA 
publications; from Current Living Costs 
as Related to Standards of Public As- 
sistance in Pennsylvania, published by the 
Pennsylvania State Department of Public 
Assistance; from Wartime Budgets for 
Three Income Levels, published by the 
University of California. 

Charts were then drawn up showing 
graphically such pertinent facts as the 
average weekly wages of principal indus- 
tries as compared with the average weekly 
wage of Lancaster teachers; budget for a 
family of three on a $2500 base; compari- 
son of wartime profits in business with 
gains in teachers salaries: and the like. 

Ten large sets of the charts were made. 
Then stencils were cut and small sets run 
off. 

Launching the Campaign 


The salary committee met with the su- 
perintendent, who gave his approval to the 
campaign. Then the committee met with 
the board, presenting the teachers’ case by 
means of the large charts. 

“We will take the matter under advise- 
ment,” said the board. 

“May we have your help in carrying the 
whole problem to the public?” the board 
was asked, 

“You may,” was the cooperative answer. 

At the March 5 meeting of the associa- 
tion’s executive council and research com- 
mittee, arrangements were completed for 
the association meeting when the cam- 
paign plan would be presented for ap- 
proval. One person in each school building 
was assigned responsibility for contacting 
all teachers in his building, informing 


them of the importance of their attend- 
ance, 


The Teachers Take Hold 


When the proposed campaign was out- 
lined before the meeting of the Lancaster 
Teachers Association on March 14, there 


was hesitancy at first on the part of some 
teachers, 
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However, after discussion, che 
motion was unanimously car- 
ried that a flat increase of $500 
be requested, subject to no dis- 
criminations or qualifications, 
and that the cooperation of the 
teachers with the schoolboard in 
presenting the facts to the public 
be pledged. 

Shortly afterward a complete 
set of the mimeographed charts 
was distributed to each member 
of the Lancaster association. The 
charts were accompanied by a 
letter from the salary committee, 
saying in part: 

“In spite of our attempt to 
reach all the taxpayers of 
the community thru organized 
groups, many parents and other 
citizens will be omitted. It will 
be necessary to fill these gaps— 
thru your personal assistance. 
This is how: 

“[1] Study and know your 
facts. 

“[2] Tell your story to your 
friends and neighbors. Then 
find out what their reaction is. 
As a good salesman there can 
be only one answer: favorable! 
Ask these neighbors to do two 
things: 

“[a] Tell their friends—peo- 
ple whom you may not know— 
about our cause. 

“[b] Make known to the 
schoolboard their wishes as 
citizens and taxpayers by per- 
sonal contact, telephone, or 
preferably by mail.” 


The charts—some 5000—were 
then distributed to key citizens. 


ee 
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Teachers’ Salaries Have Not 
Been Raised to Meet the 
Cost of Living ---- 


LANCASTER. PA. FRIDAY MAY 24, 1946 


The Facts About Lancaster 
City Teachers’ Salaries 


LANCASTER, PA. THURSDAY MORNING, MAY 23, 1946 — 
















BETTER PAID TEACHERS 
MEAN BETTER SCHOOLS 


Women 
Better Salaries will Attract a High Grade of Men and Wom 


into the Teaching Profession! 


rs 
Better Salaries will Prevent our Present Teache 


' 
from Being Forced into Other Walks of Life 


" ther worker. i 
A echoo! teacher. like any © wk 
hurt when his or her salary will not meet 
the standard of living. For some 
he profession by the 








We Urge That the Public and the School Board 
Support this Worthy Cause! 


Contributed by « Group of ness Firms Int rested in Better Schools 
e Business 5 e 
ontribu 


James M. T. Garvin Co Hertzler's 
a Zook's Jewelry Store 


Hager & Bro., Inc Ovlender's 


nd Myers Seyres, Scheid, and Sweeton Miller and Hartman 
Westenberger, Maley, and My 


Local newspapers carried large ads 
financed by business firms. 


Meanwhile teacher-speakers were trained speech-making. Local groups—PTA’s, wo- 
in the use of the charts and coached in men’s clubs, service clubs, labor unions, and 
heen aaa sits sapdb csp snsdths pat 


& & & Jn-a-nutshell facts 


%& Lancaster has a population of 61,345. Sixty-three diversified industries 
are represented in Lancaster city and county. 

®& The city has 15 elementary schools, enroling 3930 pupils; two junior 
highs, enroling 1910; and one senior high, the exceptionally beautiful Mc 
Caskey building, enroling 1521. There are 320 public-school teachers. 

%& The Lancaster Teachers Association is allinclusive, including in_ its 
membership not only elementary- and secondary-school teachers but ad 
ministrators and school medical personnel also. 


%& On its toes professionally, this local association is affiliated with both the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association and the NEA. It has adopted the 
Victory Action Program and operates under unified dues. Each teacher 
pays $10 to the local treasurer, who keeps $5 for the Lancaster association 
and sends $2 to the PSEA and $3 to the National Education Association. 
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City Teachers Vote 
To Repeat Request 


For $500 Pay Raise 


THE TEACHERS’ CASE 


Citizens’ Group To Plead Teachers’ 
Pay Request Before School Board 


SCHOOL BUDGET 
NOW ON DISPLAY 





Some of the newspaper headlines ... 
many others—were contacted to see if they 
could use on their programs a speakér who 
would present the case for increased teach- 
Crs salaries. 

Numerous invitations came. Speakers 
were chosen who would best fit into the 
organization before which they were to 
speak. Each speaker illustrated his talk 
vith one of the sets of large charts. 

As a result of these talks, lay organiza- 
tions passed resolutions calling for the 
salary increase for teachers and sent them 
to the schoolboard. Members of other 
groups wrote letters to the board or tele- 
phoned members whom they knew. 

One prominent businessman of the com- 
nunity wrote to the schoolboard: 

“T have made it my business to consult 
a considerable number of our taxpayers 
and almost to a person they say, “Pay the 
teachers what they are asking for.’ We 
want the best teachers it is pessible to ob- 
tain, but in order to get them the job must 


be attractive from all angles. The public 
will back you in this forward step.” 


The Schoolboard Offer 


Early in April the board approved a 


tentative budget, providing raises of $200 
to the elementary teachers and $300 to the 
secondary. 

The executive council of the association, 
meeting April 29, unanimously agreed that 
the offer of the board was unacceptable, 
because it was “discriminatory and inade- 
quate and did not expressly state that the 
increase would be over and above the 
amount which the recently-enacted State 
Act 403 would provide.” 

At the May 1 meeting of the association 
the schoolboard’s offer was discussed. 
Highschool teachers were more articulate 
than elementary-school in insisting that 
the increase should not be discriminatory. 
Some secondary-school teachers even 
wanted to suggest to the board that their 
increase be reduced by $50 and elementary 
salaries increased by that much. The ma- 
jority opinion, however, was, as headlined 
in the newspaper, “City Teachers Vote To 
Repeat Request for $500 Pay Raise.” 

In the following weeks the papers gave 
generous space to the facts on the cam- 
paign. Some of the news stories seem a 
bit technical and detailed, and probably 
casual readers were occasionally befogged 
in the technicalities of the case. But 
thoughtful readers found the facts and 
figures for which they sought. 

The schoolboard claimed that to raise 
salaries further would mean a tax increase. 
The teachers association maintained that 
the proposed salary increases would not 
have to result in tax boosting, that recent 
increases in the school -district’s income 





Chreefold cooperation 


(2) the Lancaster campaign illustrates the strength of professional unity. 


A chiet reason for success was that not only officers and committee chairmen 


of the local association but every teacher had something to do. 


*) 


(2) Then “We just could not have gotten along without the help of our state 


association,” say members of the local association. At the beginning of the 


campaign, local officers went to Harrisburg and consulted with the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association staff. The PSEA, on request of the local, 
several times sent representatives to Lancaster to speak before the school- 


board and before teacher groups. 


And “We appreciate the help of the NEA,” Lancaster teachers add. Com- 


miuitees 


received material from the NEA which enabled them to present 


facts about teachers salaries in Lancaster as compared with other cities of its 


size. THe Journar and other Association publications were consulted in 


preparation of charts. Copies of Unfinished Business were given city editors, 
and its influence can be seen in editorials. Five thousand copies of The 
Public and Education for March 7 were distributed to laymen. 
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were practically all being applied to re- 
ducing indebtedness to the exclusion of 
teacher salary increases. 

Approximately a thousand letters were 
sent by the association on May 10 to city 
business and professional men, asking their 
support in the salary drive. 

At the executive council meeting of 
May 14 and the association meeting of the 
16th, a four-way attack was given impetus 
to the end that PTA’s should again con- 
tact the schoolboard, that citizens write 
letters to the newspapers, that key citizens 
call upon board members, urging that they 
reconsider, and that teachers write to the 
newspapers. 


The Citizens Speak 

One citizen expressed his views thus 
in the local paper: “The city of Lancaster 
boasts that we have the lowest per capita 
tax rate in the state. Is this something to 
boast of or to be ashamed of? We could 
boast of this if we could also point to our 
educational system and say, ‘Our teachers 
are paid adequate salaries, our schools are 
modern, and our children receive the best 
of education.’ It is very poor economy in- 
deed to retain the present tax rate if all 
one can do is point to it as being low and 
at the same time allow the educational 
system gradually to slide backwards in- 
stead of taking steps ahead.” 

A minister wrote: “If America—and 
Lancaster as a part of it—wants to attract 
talented and promising young men and 
women into the teaching profession of the 
future, and if it wants to hold those who 
are now engaged in teaching today’s boys 
and girls, a community like this will have 
to be willing to pay its teachers salaries 
more commensurate with the investment 
they make in professional training and 
with the level at which the community 
expects them to maintain themselves and 
their families.” 

On May 23 a budget meeting of the 
schoolboard was held. A citizens’ commit- 
tee attended that meeting and pled the 
case for the teachers and the children. 

For the next three days both local news- 
papers carried large ads financed by a 
“Group of Business Firms Interested in 
Better Schools,” prepared with the cooper- 
ation of local association officers. 

On May 29 at a publicly-attended meet- 
ing, the schoolboard took action, com- 
promising between its earlier offer and 
the teachers’ request, with a $400 increase, 
based on a tax raise of 14 mills. This was 
accepted by the association. 

“And do you know,” one teacher said 
thoughtfully to another after it was all 
over, “I believe the board and the public 
respect us more than they did before we 
started our campaign!” 
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Our Affiliated State Associations 





he Victory Action Program Moves Forward 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


EnporsEMENT of the Victory Action Pro- 
gram was voted by the assembly of dele- 
gates. Other important actions included 
employment of an executive secretary and 
raising of dues to $1. 

The new scale of dues goes into effect 
next fall, and the fulltime office will be set 
up next summer. 

Greater activity on the part of local asso- 
ciations in planning needed legislation and 
in public relations is being emphasized. 


MISSOURI 


Our coats—a program of action—have 
been set forth in a new statement. The pri- 
mary purpose is the :mprovement of the 
effectiveness of Missouri schools thru the 
teaching staff and the learning environ- 
ment. 

Professional steps in improving the teach- 
ing staff are listed: better teacher selection 
and training; higher certification stand- 
ards; security thru reasonable tenure, sick 
leave, group insurance, credit unions, and 
retirement provisions for all school em- 
ployes; appropriate arrangements for leaves 
of absence for professional improvement; 
and 100°4 membership and informed par- 
ticipation in local, state, and national edu- 
cation associations and strict observance of 
the Code of Ethics. 

Adequate compensation for services ren- 
dered involve a classroom salary of $2400 
as a minimum for a school term of nine 
months with provisions for appropriate in- 
crements and gradations to make maxi- 
mum salaries comparable to those of other 
professions, 

The improvement of the teaching en- 
vironment is approached in four ways. 
They include efficient organization and ad- 
ministration; suitable and well equipped 
buildings; adequate support from local, 
state, and federal sources; appropriate cur- 
riculums and effective methods of teaching. 

Specific items under administration deal 
with routing all public education programs 
thru regular school authorities, conserving 
educational and economic efficiency thru 
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organization of district units, supporting 
higher education, maintaining cooperation 
with other social agencies, and interpreting 
schools to the people. 

An illustrated progress report to the 
membership gives up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation on school finance; teacher retire- 
ment, tenure, sick leave, credit unions, in- 
surance; qualifications, salary, travel, and 
clerical and election procedures for county 
superintendents; new state board of educa- 
tion; free textbooks; pupils reading circle; 
publications; public relations; membership, 
and tomorrow’s objectives. 

Included in the association’s legislative 
program is a requested $15,000,000 appro- 
priation for teachers salaries by the general 
assembly convening January 8. The asso- 
ciation is initiating an overall study to 
determine a satisfactory program of edu- 
cation for Missouri, including its financing. 
It is expanding its activity in t.e areas of 
public relations and research. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


THE Program _ was 
adopted by the delegate assembly. At the 
same time goals for West Virginia were 


Victory Action 


established in three areas: [1] extension of 
the educational program, |2| professional 
improvement, and |3]| school support. 

- Specifics under the program relate to 
vocational education, health, safety, recre 
ation, employment of supervisors, school 
attendance, and textbook adoption and 
rental. 

The professional items include cumu- 
lative and sabbatical sick leave, attendance 
at professional meetings without loss of 
salary, higher qualifications for superin- 
tendents and supervisors, and a_pupil- 
teacher load in elementary schools set at 
25 to correspond with that of the secon- 
dary level, salaries for teachers and non- 
teaching The  teacher-salary 
recommendations include $1800 and $2000 
minimums for A.B. and master’s degree, 
plus 


personnel. 


increments and 


cost-oi-living ad- 
justments, and federal aid. 

School support has to do with appro- 
priations for buildings, higher education, 
reorganization of state department of edu- 


cation; levies and equalization of assess- 


ments; and salaries at all levels including 
college and university. 

Three general professional objectives 
were accented. They are the improvement 
of teaching thru better selection of candi- 
dates, improved preservice and _ inservice 
training, and better supervision; recogni- 
tion of ethical and legal responsibility to 
boards of education in prompt notification 
of acceptance of position and of intention 
to resign; and the obligation to further 
teaching efficiency thru school attendance 
and other available means. 


NEW JERSEY 


Tue importance of planned publicity in 
educational and civic work was recognized 
in a conference on press and publicity spon- 
sored by the New Jersey Education Asso- 
ciation in cooperation with Rutgers Uni- 
versity School of Journalism. 

The delegates consisted of publicity 
chairmen of local and county teachers asso 
ciations and schools. Newspaper representa 
tives from both daily and weekly news 
papers acted as consultants for the four 
conference groups. The discussion centered 
upon methods of handling news. An ex 
hibit of publicity materials helped to en 
liven the program, 

The democratic discussion programs are 
being extended thru nine workshop cen- 
ters. Last year 447 meetings were held in 
which 46,140 teachers and laymen partic 
ipated. 

A $2500 minimum salary for New Je rsey 
teachers and an-immediate $500 pay raise 
for every teacher was recommended by the 
delegate assembly at the recent annual con 
vention. 


OHIO 


Two new projects have been added to 
the Ohio 
The one has to do with stren 


association program this year. 


gthening the 


organization at the grass roots; the othe 
with the revision of the school founda 
tion law. 

The first training conference for local 


teachers association leaders held at 


was 
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Lake in 


the early fall. Such topics as these received 


o 1 | j : 
group Ciscussion: 


Camp Muskingum on Leesville 


local association pro- 


grams, pubiic relations, legislation, and 
teacher welfare. 

The legislative program involves the 
establishment of the foundation program 
of state support on a classroom unit basis 
and at a considerably higher level. The 
recommended flat distribution is $55 for 
elementary and $66 for highschool pupils 
respectively, with the foundation levels 
set at $100 and $120, respectively. 

Efforts are being made to secure legis 
lation establishing a minimum salary of 
2000 for Ohio teachers. 

Twenty-eight conferences have been held 
in the state for discussion of the legisla- 


tive program. 


LOUISIANA .. 


A spectaL educational committee will 
survey the needs of Louisiana schools and 
colleges and the necessity of improvement. 
The institutions to be included in the re- 
port are the elementary and_ secondary 
public schools under the supervision of 
parish and city schoolboards, the colleges 
and schools under the supervision of the 
Louisiana State Board of Education, and 
the state university and agriculture and 
mechanical college under the supervision 
of its board of supervision. 

The findings and recommendations are 
to be reported to the governor and the 
legislature. The committee consists of 
eight members appointed by the governor 
—five from the house and three from the 
senate. 

The most critical aspect of education 
is the need for qualified 
teachers. This situation is inseparably tied 
in with adequate financial support. For 
that reason the association will put forth 
full effort during the months ahead in pro- 
moting teacher recruitment and in realiz- 
ing ample and permanent school revenues. 


in Louisiana 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Tue Victory Action Program was 
adopted by the Representative Assembly 
at the state convention. A sizeable legis- 
lative program is under way. It deals with 
the teaching crisis, equalization funds, 
reorganization of districts and of the state 
department of public instruction, higher 
qualifications for teachers and county 
superintendents. 

The assembly took the initial step to 
provide for unified dues by proposing an 
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amendment to the constitution of the 
NDEA, which will come up in October 
1947. The proposed scale of joint NEA- 
NDEA dues ranges from $6 to $15. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Vw 


An EFFORT #0 establish a continuous 
program of professional work in each 
county association is being made by the 
South Carolina Education Association, It 
is a followup of the annual workshop for 
officers and leaders of state and county 
associations held during the summer. This 
program includes the adoption of unified 
dues in as many counties as possible. 

Recruitment of qualified teachers is be- 
ing stressed this year. Lay citizens, high- 
school and college students, and members 
of the teaching profession have _partici- 
pated in a state conference on this prob- 
lem. Counties are encouraged to hold simi- 
lar meetings. Fourteen have been sched- 
uled. 

In the legislative field stress is being 
placed upon the need for federal aid for 
public schools, an adequate statewide 
tenure law, and better salaries for better 
qualified teachers. 

The SCEA made it possible for 28 dele- 
gates to attend the Buffalo meeting of the 
NEA thru chartering a bus. Low-cost tours 
during the holidays and summer vacations, 
suspended during the war, are now being 
resumed. 


NEW YORK > 


Tue 1947 legislature has been requested 
to take immediate action to fix the mini- 
mum annual salary of teachers at not less 
than $2400. The provision calls also for at 
least eight annual increments of not less 
than $150 each. The declaration calls upon 
the legislature to adjust the state aid for- 
mula so that the increased cost will not be 
an added financial burden to local school 
districts. 

This increase in the minimum salary 
schedule was approved by the executive 
committee and legislative council of the 
association, by the city and village superin- 
tendents, and by the State School Boards 
Association. At a hearing before the Gov- 
ernor’s Committee on the State Educa- 
tional Program, November 15, the as- 
sociation, supported by state and _ local 
educational groups, as well as lay and civic 
groups, presented its program. 

Thru the welfare and emergency fund 
the burdens of needy and aged retired 
teachers have been lightened. 


MORE REPORTS ON THE 
VICTORY ACTION PROGRAM 


* Ww Ww we & 


Reports reaching the NEA indicate 
widespread interest in the Victory Action 
Program. A number of state associations 
have adopted it and practically all of them 
are Vigorous in pursuit of its goals. 

Colorado—The delegate assembly en- 
dorsed the program in principle and recom- 
mended that local associations give it 
immediate attention. The purchase of per- 
manent headquarters and the pursuit of an 
aggressive legislative program were the 
main features of an expansion program to 
be undertaken during the next three years. 

Connecticut—The program was en- 
dorsed in principle by the board of direc- 
tors. Many of the goals are already part of 
the active program. 

Georgia—Support of the new five-year 
program was affirmed by the board of di- 
rectors. 

Hawaii— The executive committee 
adopted it at its first meeting this fall. The 
teacher associations in the territory have 
constitutional provision for unified , dues. 

Illinois—The adopted. 
Unified dues have been operative for three 


program Was 


years. 

Massachusetts—The board of directors 
voted that the federation endorse the pro- 
gram. 

Montana—The unification of dues was 
adopted last year and plans made at the 
opening of the school year to put the Vic- 
tory Action Program into effect. 

New Jersey—Both the executive com- 
mittee and the delegate assembly approved 
the goals. 

Oklahoma—The program was adopted 
by the executive committee. 

South Carolina—The council of dele- 
gates adopted the program in principle and 
has recommended that the local associ- 
ations work toward the goals. 

Utah—The house of delegates adopted 
the program as a declaration of purpose to 
serve as a guide to professional activities. 

Washington—The association had pre- 
viously adopted the unification, expansion, 
and development program. The represent- 
ative assembly has formally approved the 
new program and set up a legislative pro- 
gram for the state which would give 
teachers a salary range, if adopted, of 
$2800 to $4500. 

Wisconsin—The representative assembly 
voted support for the program and en- 
couraged local groups to become familiar 
with the goals and to affiliate with sectional 
associations, the WEA, and the NEA. 

— AGNES SAMUELSON, assistant editor. 
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H. R. Pyle Malcolm P. Murphy 


COLEMAN PHOTO 


The Board of Directors helps form policies of the Asso- 
ciation. Its members are elected for rotating three-year terms 


by the Representative 


fornia, Malcolm P. Murphy, 


John Shilling 


Assembly on the basis of nominations 
submitted by the various state delegations. 

Directors newly elected at Buffalo were: 
Pyle, assistant commissioner of education, Little Rock; Cali- 
principal, 


now Your NEA ==S 5% 


NEW NEA STATE DIRECTORS 


W. Max Chambers 


Highschool, 


Arkansas, H. R. Highschool, Salem; 
cipal, 


Sacramento Senior 


Carl Aschenbrenner 


Sacramento; Delaware, 
state superintendent of public instruction, Dover; Oklahoma, 
W. Max Chambers, superintendent of schools, Okmulgee; 
Oregon, Carl E. Aschenbrenner, 
Rhode Island, Marie R. Howard, 
Carpenter Street School, Providence; 
Jessie Cunningham, classroom teacher, Wheeling. 
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Marie R. Howard 


SHEPARD PHOTO 


Jessie Cunningham 


John Shilling, assistant 


principal, Parish Junior 
prin- 


West Virginia, 





The Professional Way 
To Meet the Educational Crisis 


We call to the attention of every mem- 
ber of the National Education Association 
the important statement by the Executive 
Committee on pages 77-80 of this JouRNAL. 
This statement is not only being brought 
before members of the teaching profession, 
but is being’ widely distributed among 
other citizens. It was released to the press 
on January 2. 


Tenure Committee and Defense 
Commission on the Job 


Attuo she had given eight years’ satis- 
factory service as a teacher in the Valley 
Stream, New York, schools and was 
eligible for permanent status this year 
under a new state tenure law, Mrs. Susan 
Edwards was summarily dismissed by her 
schoolboard last spring. No reason was 
given by the board and Mrs. Edwards was 
denied a hearing to answer charges. 

The case was referred to the NEA 
Tenure Committee by the Nassau County 
Classroom Teachers Association. The De- 
fense Commission was also asked to co- 
operate in the investigation. 

Apparently the board had the legal right 
to prevent Mrs. Edwards from becoming a 
permanent teacher by refusing to reappoint 
her. However, the NEA holds that any 
teacher—whether she is under tenure or 
not—is entitled before being discharged to 
a full statement of reasons and the right 
to appear before the board to discuss 
those reasons. This principle is vital to the 
welfare of teachers everywhere. 
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The Tenure Committee and Defense 
Commission will continue their efforts to 
obtain a hearing for Mrs. Edwards. 


Institutes on Professional and 
Public Relations 


THE 1946 report on Institutes on Pro- 
fessional and Public Relations is now avail- 
able from the NEA Division of Field Serv- 
ice. This year 56 institutes were held in 49 
colleges and universities in 19 states, bring- 
ing the total for the nine-year period since 
their beginning to 461 institutes in 140 
colleges and universities in 41 states. More 
than 100,000 people have attended these 
institutes. 

In recognition of the tenth anniversary, 





John W. Davis 


Winona Montgomery 


New members of the NEA Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy thru Educa- 
tion are John W. Davis, president of West 
Virginia State College at Institute, and 
Winona Montgomery, teacher of American 
history at North Phoenix Highschool, 
Phoenix, who is also serving as acting 
NEA State Director for Arizona. 





which the year 1947 will bring, several 
states are already making plans for added 
activity in this field. 


Joint Committee on Adult Education 


Tue NEA Department of Adult Educa- 
tion participated in the first session of the 
Joint Committee forethe Study of Adult 
Education Policies, Principles, and Prac- 
tices, which met October 28-29 at Olympia 
Fields, Illinois. 

Membership of the committee is com- 
posed of representatives from leading na- 
tional the field of adult 
including, in addition to the 
NEA department: the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, Adult Educa- 
Board of the American Library 
Association, Educational Film Library As- 
sociation, and National University Exten- 
sion Association. 

The committee has defined as the chief 
problems confronting adult education: 


associations in 
education, 


tion 


[1] Increase of general understanding 
and competence; development of more ef 
fective citizenship; wider extension of 
socially desirable human relationships. 

[2] Recruitment and training of leaders 
and teachers for adult education. 

[3] Development and improvement of 
materials and procedures for adult learning. 

[4] Recognition by communities of 
their responsibility for the continuing edu- 
cation of adults. 

[5] Development of an impelling aware- 
ness by adults of their individual and 
group educational needs. 

[6] Development of appropriate pro- 
motional technics to stimulate public in- 
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DRAWING BY ELIZABETH MILLER 


y days all members of the NEA could comfortably meet in 


ill room. As the Association grew, its conventions taxed the capacity 


of large auditoriums. Since 


teachers 


members voted directly 
of the convention city, enrolling in large numbers for that one 


on all business, 


meeting, could dominate affairs. The rapid membership growth following 


the election of ]. W. 


more democratic arrangement. 


Crabtree as executive secretary in 1917 called for a 


{t the Salt Lake City convention of 1920 a plan was adopted whereby 


, 
lordi ana 


state associations were united with the national into one organic 


whole with official business to be conducted by a Representative As- 


$¢ mbl \ 
The: di 


composed of delegates from affiliated state and local groups. 
awing gives a glimpse of the first meeting of the Assembly, at 


Des Moines in 1921. President Frederick M. Hunter 1s speaking. Secre- 


tar i 


abtree is seated on the platform. 





terest and participation in adult-educa 
tional opportunities. 

7| Stimulation of more effective adult- 
education programs for such special groups 
as illiterates, handicapped, and ftoreign- 
born. 

[8] Development of awareness on the 
part of adults of the miseducative in- 
Huences to which they are subjected, and 
of the extent to which, under the guise of 
adult education, inferior and fraudulent 
psuedo-schools are operating. 

[9] Development of adequate recogni- 
tion and compensation for leaders and 
teachers in all areas of adult education. 
{10} Development of an understanding 
of the vital relationship between general 
adult education and vocational education 
for adults. 

[11] Formulation and necessary support 
for needed legislation in adult education. 

[12] Provisions for the interchange of 
information on patterns and plans of or- 
ganization of local and other adult-educa- 
tion programs, 
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Each 


; 


one of these problems tor study and im- 


member of the committee chose 


plementation toward its solution. 


Medal of Freedom to Dr. Berns 

Assistant Secretary Karl H. Berns of 
the NEA has been awarded the Medal of 
Freedom “by command of General Mac- 
Arthur.” This honor has come in recog- 
nition of his service which 
“aided the United States in the prosecution 
of the war against the enemy in Australia 
and New .. Mr. Berns dis- 
played outstanding administrative ability, 
tact, and resourcefulness in the establish- 
ment of sound business practices, in the 
development of sound staff relations 
and in the evolvement of maximum partic- 
ipation in Red Cross activities by com- 
munity volunteers. As Area Director, he 
skilfully directed the transfer of personnel 
to ferward areas and ably maintained an 
efficiently functioning organization with 


meritorious 


Guinea. 


well-coordinated programms, {uiy supported 
by his staff and military authorities. He 
proved himself an outstanding adminis- 
trator in building an organizati.n, by lay 
ing a sound foundation for a successful 
welfare, recreation, and hospital program 
for the troops in the area. Thru his com 
petence, foresight, and unremitting devo 
tion to duty, Mr. Berns made a_ notable 
contribution to the fulfilment of the Red 
Cross mission.” 


Also in This Journal 

Accounts of additional NEA activities 
appear on other pages of this issue: 

The NEA and the salary crisis, 77-81 

NEA participation at the Paris conter 
ence of UNESCO, 93 

The Atlantic City meeting, 94 

NEA travel service, 95 

NEA departments, 117 

Reprints from two NEA department 
yearbooks, 82-83 and 86-87 


. 


NEA PUBLICATIONS 

School Finance Goals 

title, the NEA Research 
Bulletin tor October 1946 reports a study, 
suggested by the NEA Committee on Tax 
Education and School Finance, and carried 
on by the Research Division. The major 
consideration of the study is the extent to 
which the 


Unper this 


state school finance systems 
actually adhere to 77 school finance recom- 
mendations selected from recent articles, 
reports, bulletins, and other publications. 


40p. 25¢. 


Practices in Audio-Visual Education 

Tue Research Division announces com- 
pletion of a survey of practice in city-school 
systems with respect to audio-visual edu- 
cation, The report, issued as the Decem- 
ber 1946 number of the Research Bulletin, 
shows the extent to which audio-visual pro- 
grams already are under way—the facilities 
available, the use program, the way in 
which audio-visual instruction is admin- 
istered and financed. Major difficulties that 
must be resolved and some of the next 
steps in are also 
pointed out. The study is based on ques- 
tionnaire reports from more than 1000 
city-school systems, including more than 
half of all city systems above 30,000 in 
population. 25¢. 

Unless otherwise indicated, discounts for 
quantities on NEA publications are: 2-9 
copies, 10°%,; 10-99 copies, 25°/,; 100 or 
more, 33%3°%,. Orders which amount to 
$1 or less must be accompanied by cash. 
Carriage charges will be prepaid on cash 
orders but not on billed orders. Order from 
the National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington 
6, D.C. 


audio-visual education 
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Bill of Rights for Teachers 


[1] The right to have adequate time to 
plan work within the regular school day. 

[2] The right to be reasonably free from 
excess extracurriculum duties, classtime 
interruptions, and demands of pressure 
groups. 

[3] The right to continuously revise 
curriculums to meet changing conditions, 

[4] The right to academic freedom, in- 
dividually and in organizations. 

[5] The right to carry on a constructive 
public-relations program. 

[6] The right to enter into and retain 
teaching contracts without limitations as 
to sex or marital condition, with right of 
maternity leave. 

[7] The right to adequate compensation. 

[8] The right to research help that will 
keep materials and technics uptodate with- 
out too much wasted effort. 

[9] The right to an adequate supply of 
materiais, including audio-visual aids, at 
the time when they are needed. 

[10] The right to work in a room that 
can be made pleasant and appropriate to 
the task. 

[11] The right to participate in profes- 
sional organizations. 

[12] The right to teach classes that are 
not too large. 

This bill of rights was adopted at the 
North Central Regional Conference of 
the NEA Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers in Chicago last spring. It was agreed 
that teachers interested in solution of these 
problems should take them to parents, tax- 
payers, and civic groups. 


Facilities for Athletics, Recreation, 
Health, and Physical Education 


The American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation [an 
NEA department] and the NEA were 
among ten organizations which sponsored 
the National Conference on Facilities for 
Athletics, Recreation, Health, and Physi- 
held December 
Jacksan’s Mill, West Virginia. 

More than 50 leaders compared, com- 
piled, and made plans for dissemination of 
policies, specifications, standards, and ex- 


cal Education 2-14 at 


amples of illustrative plans for functionally 
designed facilities for communitywide pro- 
grams of athletics, recreation, physical, and 
health education. The experts included 
facility and landscape architects, engineers, 
and functional planners. 

The final reports of the conference, in- 
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volving the elementary-school neighbor- 
hood, the secondary-school district, and 
community and regional areas, will have 
nationwide distribution. 


National Science Teachers Association 


This NEA department has recently been 
accepted as an affiliate of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence. Membership in the department is $r. 
Send to NSTA, 1201 16th St. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Yearbook Commission ReportsProgress 


From the second meeting of the 1948 
Yearbook Commission of the School Ad- 
ministrators, held in Chicago November 
30-December 2, came reassuring hints of 
another fine volume in the department’s 
popular series on school administration. 
The yearbook will explore fringe areas of 
responsibility in public education and will 
attempt to define the expanding role of the 
public-school program. Chairman of the 
commission is Superintendent Herold C. 
Hunt of Kansas City, Missouri. 


Classroom Teacher Regional 
Conferences 

Topics for discussion at each regional 
conference of the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers will be, “Developing 
Finer Human Relationships” and “De- 
veloping Strong and Active Local Asso- 
ciations.” The Victory Action Program 
will receive special consideration. Local 
association presidents should plan now to 
have representatives at these meetings. 

The Northeastern Regional Conferenc 
will be held in Atlantic City, atthe Ritz 
Carlton Hotel, March 7-8 under the direc- 
tion of Regina Smith. States in this region 
are: Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Mary 
land, New 


New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 


Massachusetts, Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, and the District 
of Columbia. 


The 1947 Commencement Manual 


The National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, an NEA department, 
announces publication of the annual Com- 
mencement Manual, which contains com 
plete scripts of locally developed commence- 
ment programs, summaries of other pro 
grams, and a resume of practices of high 
school graduations with respect to time, 
place, length of programs, and dress cus- 
toms. 50¢; quantity discounts. Cash must 









































accompany orders for $1 or less. Order 
from NASSP, 1201 16th St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


AASA Meetings 


For information on the Atlantic City 
of the 
of School Administrators, see page 94. 

The following NEA departments will 
meet in Atlantic City in February: 


convention American Association 


American Association of Teachers Colleges 

American Educational Research 
tion 

Department of Art Education 

Department of Classroom Teachers 

Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals 

Department of Home Economics 

Department of Rural Education 

Department of Visual Instruction 

National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals 

National Association of School Secretaries 

National Council of Administrative 
Women in Education 

National Council for the Social Studies 


Associa- 


Sixteen other organizations will also 


meet in connection with the Atlantic City 


convention of the AASA, 


Classroom Teachers at Atlantic City 


The NEA Department of 
Teachers will hold Open House on Sun- 


Classroom 


at classroom teachers head- 
quarters, 6-8 pm. On Tuesday a luncheon 
will be held for teachers, their friends, and 
guests. On Wednesday at 1:30 PM a meet 


day, March 2, 


ing is scheduled to discuss problems and 
programs of local associations. On Thurs 
day a breakfast is planned for presidents 
of state departments of classroom teachers 
and advisory council members. All meet 
ings of the department will be held at the 


Ritz-Carlton Hotel. Teachers are invited. 


Rural Department To Meet 

NEA De 
partment of Rural Education will be held 
in Atlantic City during the AASA con 
vention. The theme will be “Tomorrow’s 
There 


will also be special sessions at Atlantic City 


The annual meeting of the 


Necessities in Rural Education.” 
for two divisions of the department— 
County Superintendents and Pupil Trans 
portation. Status 
Standing of County and Rural District 
Superintendents” will be the theme of the 
former. For information write to Howard A. 
Dawson, 1201 16th St. N. W., Washing 


ton 6, D. C. 


“Improving the and 
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One-Newspaper Towns in the U. $, 1910-1940 


EACHERs are deeply concerned with the free flow of ideas. 

Thi: table, which shows the increasing monopoly over 
the distribution of news, is taken from The First Freedom 
by Morris L, Ernst. 

These figures are used by permission of the author, who 
points out that “ten states have not a single city with com- 
peting daily papers. Fourteen companies owning 18 papers 
control about one-quarter of our total daily circulation. More 
than a quarter of our daily circulation is absentee-owned. We 
have a thousand less owners than a few decades ago. Thirty- 
two hundred weeklies—the backbone of local democracy— 
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have disappeared. There are only 117 cities left, in our entire 
nation, where competing dailies still exist. We talk about the 
value of a competitive press, but our treatment of this basic 
commodity—news and opinion—denies what we say.” 

The First Freedom | 1946. Macmillan. $3] was featured in 
the NEA Journat for January, page 45, as the most important 
book of 1946, and is the basis of the editorial on page seven 
of that issue. Two other books which students of this prob- 
lem will wish to read are A History of the Freedom of 
Thought |1913| and Freedom Is More than a Word by 
Marshall Field III [1945. Chicago University Press. $2.50]. 
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NEW FACES IN U. S. SENATE 

















John J. Sparkman [D] Raymond E. Baldwin [R] John J. Williams [R] 


Spessard L. Holland [D] Henry C. Dworshak [R] 
Alabama Connecticut Delaware 


Florida Idaho 





William E. Jenner [R] John S. Cooper [R] Herbert R. O’Conor [D] Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. [R] Edward J. Thye [R] 
Indiana Kentucky Maryland Massachusetts Minnesota 





James P. Kem [R] Zales N. Ecton [R] George W. Malone [R] Irving M. ives [R] 


Missouri Montana Nevada New York hio 








Edward Martin [R] J. Howard McGrath [D] Arthur V. > “aprma [R] Ralph E. Flanders [R] 
Uta 


A. Willis Robertson [D] 
Pennsylvania Rhode Island 


Vermont Virginia 


Pictured on this page are the U. S. senators who were new to 
the Senate with the opening of the Eightieth Congress on 
January 3, 1947. Never was the nation more in need of great 
leadership such as the members of this group may furnish 
in the important office they now occupy. 


Photographs by Acme Newspictures, Bachrach, Bretzman, William Charles, Harris G 
Ewing, Hessler Studio, Kennell-Ellis, Gustave Lorey Studio, Pathfinder, Wanamakere 
Underwood & Underwood. 





Harry P. Cain [R} Joseph R. McCarthy [R} 
Washington Wisconsin 
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Fifty-Four Flags Now Fly at UN 
Headquarters—The blue and yellow of 


Sweden: the red, white, and blue of Ice 


ind: and the red, green, and_ black of 
Afghanistan have joined the circle ot Hags 
n front ¢ UN building in New York. 
lhe General Assembly voted unanimously 
November g to admit these three coun 
s to membership in the United Nations. 


To Promote Understanding — Tlic 


Office of International Information and 
Cultural Affairs in the Department of 
State is the focus of government activities 


yomoting understanding between us and 


ther peoples. With Congressional ap 
proval, OL ombines tunctions transterred 
from the Office of War Information and 


the Office of Inter-American Affairs with 
others inherited from the Division of Cul 
tural Cooperation, which OIC replaced. It 
functions principally thru the press and 
publications, broadcasting, motion pictures, 
libraries and 


change of persons, and 


institutes. 


Housing Problems in Holland—Hol- 
land had 420,000 housing units damaged 
or destroyed during the war. Ten years and 
the importation of large quantities of raw 


1] 


materials will be required to restore them, 


iwccording to Foreign Commerce Weekly. 


Occupation in Defeated Countries 

More than 300.000 uniformed and civil- 
ian Americans are carrying out the United 
States share of the tasks of occupying the 
deteated countries. Their purpose is to de 
militarize and to democratize. They are 
occupying Germany and Japan [1] to pre- 
vent their rebuilding political and eco- 
nomic systems bent on aggression and | 2] 
to help their peoples develop responsible, 
democratic governments which will have 
common interests with the United Nations 
in maintaining peace thruout the world. 


Poll on World Peace—School admin- 
istrators believe that the hope of future 
world peace is primarily based on [1] uni- 
versal education for a world point of view 
and [2] the success »f United Nations, ac- 
cording to a poll conducted by The Na- 
tion’s Schools. The schoolman has supreme 
faith in the power of education and is con- 
vinced that in from ten years to a genera- 
tion the schools can create a world point 
of view among children and youths, if they 
set themselves immediately to the task. 


Foreign Tourist Travel—The United 
States is expected to spend $1,500,000,000 


120 


in foreign tourist travel in 1947, according 
to the Department of Commerce. 


World University Alliance—In the 
belief that the activity of universities, schol- 
ars, and students thruout the world is of 
the utmost importance for the maintenance 
and furtherance of international peace and 
security, the Lebanese delegation proposed 
a resolution before the General Assembly 
on October 31. Its purpose is to initiate 
studies and make recommendations con- 
cerning the possibility of the creation of a 
World University Alliance thru which the 
universities, scholars, and students might 
collaborate with the United Nations. 


Thirty Percent Ignorant of UN—A 
Gallup Poll shows that more than 30°% of 
the people of the United States do not 
know that the United States is a member 
of the United Nations. 


British Loan—Great Britain has drawn 
$ 300,000,000 of the $3,750,000,000 credit 
from the United States ratified by Congress 
on July 13. The draft will be spent on pur- 
chases which include dried eggs, cotton, 
motion picture films, and wheat, according 
to British Information Services. 


United States Contributions to UN 
—United States financial commitments to 
the United Nations and subsidiary organi- 
zations for the year ending June 30, 1946 
were approximately as follows: Food and 
Agriculture Organization—$1,250,000; In- 
ternational Labor Organization—$497,000; 
International Civil Aviation 
Organization—$294,000; United Nations 


— $8,000,000. 


Provisional 


Final Achievements of United Na- 
tions—The United Nations Assembly 
ended its business on December 16 after 
a 54-day session. Among the final accom- 
plishments were: 

Adopted the resolution setting in motion 
efforts toward the reduction and control 
of armaments, including atomic energy. 

Voted 36 to 6 for a purely formal resolu- 
tion asking the Security Council “to deter- 
mine, as soon as possible, the information 
which the states members should be called 
upon to furnish” to give effect to the main 
disarmament resolution. 

Voted 46 to 7 for a site in midtown East 
Side New York as the permanent home of 
the peace agency. 

Recommended that all member states re- 
call their ambassadors and ministers from 
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Franco Spain and that the Franco regime 
be barred from membership in any organi- 
zation started by the UN or having re- 
lationship with it. 

Adopted a resolution calling on the Big 
Five powers to use their veto privileges 
sparingly in the Security Council so that 
the work of the r1-nation security body 
would not be obstructed. 

Called for a world conference on free 
dom of information to be held some time 
in 1947 to try to break down restrictions 
on the gathering and distribution of news. 


Penicillin to lran—A_ shipment of 
6500 pounds of penicillin has been flown 
from Miami, Florida, to Tehran, Iran. The 
shipment, ordered by the Iranian govern- 
ment from an American producer, is the 
first penicillin to go from this country to 
Iran. 


Rubber production in Java and Su- 
matra is expected to reach 40°% and 70° 
respectively, of prewar output within a year 
after the restoration of political stability, 
according to Forergn Commerce Weekly 


One World—We have learned, whether 
we like it or not, that we live in one world, 
from which world we cannot isolate our 
selves. We have learned that peace and 
wellbeing are indivisible and that our peace 
and wellbeing cannot be purchased at the 
price of the peace or the wellbeing of any 
other country.—sECRETARY OF STATE BYRNES 
at Stuttgart, Germany, September 6, 1946. 


Overseas Education for Veterans— 
More than 1100 American veterans have 
received certificates of eligibility from the 
Veterans Washington, 
D. C., for study in the go3 foreign insti- 
tutions in 68 countries approved by the 
Veterans under the G1. 
Bill, according to the State Department. 


Administration, 


Administration 


American Paintings Go Abroad— 
Two exhibitions of paintings under the 
title of Advancing American Art have been 
sent abroad in response to requests for ex- 
hibits of the latest trends in American 
painting, the State Department reports. 


Inflation Hits Chinese Teachers— 
Of all the groups in China during the 
eight years of war, few suffered more as 
a result of inflation than teachers and sci- 
entists. Today the real salary of teachers 
and scientists is approximately four per- 
cent of what it was in 1939. 
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Ceachers 
Question Bov 


Eradicating Prejudice 

Will you suggest something on 
the eradication of prejudice that I 
can use with my junior highschool 
pupils? 

Why not present each pupil with 
a copy of Personal Growth Leaflet 
Number 130, Prejudice: How Do 
We Recognize It? What Can We 
Do About It? by Willard Johnson. 
[1¢ each in quantities of 25 or more. 
No order accepted for less than 25¢. 
Cash must accompany orders for $1 
or less. Order from NEA. | 

Other useful materials will include 
More than Tolerance, published by 
the NEA Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy thru Education, 
1946. 32p. Single copies 15¢. Usual 
NEA discounts for quantity orders. 

Write to the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, Room 918, 
203 North Wabash, Chicago 1, IIl., 
for information about additional ma- 
terials. 

See also the items listed on “Free 
and Inexpensive Materials,” page 126 
of this JouRNAL, in the section en- 
titled “Intercultural Education.” 


Improving Assembly Programs 


Our assembly programs need im- 
proving. Where can we locate help 
i this connection? 

The Assembly Program in the 
Secondary School is the title of the 
bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals for 
November, 1946. 240p. 50¢ to mem- 
bers of this NEA department; $1 to 
nonmembers. Order from 1201 16th 
St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Assembly Program Suggestions, 
edited by Ernest Bavely. 1946. rop. 
|mimeo.]| 50¢. Published by the Na- 
tional Thespian Dramatic Honor 
Society for Highschools, College Hill 
Station, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The magazine, School Activities, 
1515 Lane St., Topeka, Kans., con- 


tains many suggestions for assembly 
programs. Single copy 35¢. $2.50 
per year. 

The article, “Your Assemblies,” by 
Lois MacFarland in the October 1946 
JouRNAL, page 384, will also be help- 
ful. 
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Map Drill 


I pivipE my class into two teams-for map 
drill. Both teams have the same numbers. 
The game begins with both number one’s 
standing with their backs to the map. A 





% 


child names a place on the map and says, 


daeGw. 


“Turn.” Both turn, and the first one to 
locate the place makes a point for his side. 
Number two’s come next, and so on. The 
pupils like this game, and it encourages 
them to study the map.—HELEN FRIAUF, 
Arlington, Virginia. 


Fellowship Scramble 
In THIS game partners stand facing each 
other in one large circle. One odd player 
stands in the center and calls “Brother 
hood” | partners shake hands ], “Prejudice” 
[partners turn backs to each 
“Brotherhood,” “Prejudice,” 


other }, 
the players 
taking their places accordingly. When he 
calis “Fellowship,” the players must take 
new partners and link arm in arm. The 
center player tries to get a partner, too. If 
he succeeds, the person left without a 
partner must go to the center and give the 
commands. When a player misses, he and 
his partner leave the circle. On the next 
“Fellowship” call they can reenter the 
circle and scramble for other partners.— 
AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


COMMITTEE, 


Mothers’ Conferences 
At THE END of the first four weeks in my 
first grade, each child takes home this in- 
vitation, which he has signed: 
“Dear Mother: We want you to come to 
visit us Friday afternoon at 2:45 pm. We 
will have a little program for you. Then 


at 3:15 our teacher wants to talk to you 
about our work. We will look for you.” 















SEES . 
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The program is very simple, consisting 
of dramatizations, songs, and verses. After 
the children leave, I have a chance to ex- 
plain to the mothers the methods we .use 
in teaching reading, writing, and numbers. 
I try to help them understand what we 
mean by reading readiness and good num- 
ber concept. The mothers ask questions, 
and I show them how we can work to 
gether for the good of the children. 

This is a splendid way far the teacher 
to learn to know the mothers and to get 
their cooperation. The “room mother” also 
has an opportunity to meet the other 
mothers and to urge active participation in 
PTA activities thruout the year.—THELMA 
JOHNsTON, Covington, Ohio. 


Science Meets Culture 
Tue physical sciences can be made im- 
portant and at the same time fascinating to 
those students who tend to seek more at- 
tractively packaged culture than the science 
laboratories and lecture rooms often offer. 

My science club works in the shadow of 
two of the nation’s great metal industries, 
aluminum and steel. Yet we do not spend 
all our time on steel analysis and studies 
on alumina. Rather, we make one spec- 
tacular thermite bomb in our school labo- 
ratory and then darken the room to view 
a technicolor sound moving picture de- 
picting the life of Charles Martin Hall, the 
most romantic vehicle for carrying the 
moving story of aluminum that might be 
devised. 

Then we may make perfumes, simple 
ones to be sure, but a thousand kilometers 
closer to culture than the odors that usually 
emanate from the traditional chemistry 
laboratory. 

We model in clay and then plaster-cast 
the faces of famous scientists, with never 
an apology to the art department. For 
what are our materials after all but the 
common CaSO, or silicates that blush un 
seen year after year on the supply shel 
of most chemistry laboratories? 

Manufacturers are learning that an ob- 
ject need not be ugly in order to be utili 
tarian. A can-opener may be streamlined 
and attractive in form and color wit! 
sacrificing its usefulness. Limousines and 
radios are chosen for their beauty and sym 
metry as well as for their utilitarian qual: 
ties. Let’s have science and culture get 


> 


better acquainted.—J. GERALD HAAG, 


SClICNCE 
instructor, Bellvue Street Highschool, Alle- 
gheny County, Pennsylvania. 
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“Books are more important today than 
ever before. The most urgent need foi 
information, 


given to more people. For the 


our times is for more 
great 
decisions which are being forced upon 
which will 
affect millions of people as well as our 
must be made not by any little 
group of men in any capital but by the 
peoples of the democratic countries, 
and especially by the people of the 


United States.’—PEARL $. BUCK. 


us all, world decisions 


selves, 


Book-of-the-Month 


1TH something of the descriptive 
A genius of Victor Hugo, John Her 
sey tells in his book, HIROSHIMA, the story 
of six humanbeings who lived thru the 
greatest single man-made disaster in his 
follows the lives of 


tory. The narrative 


these six from the moment of the bombing 
at 8:15 am, August 16, 1945, hour by hour 
ind day by day thru the first year of their 
lives in the strange new setting. 

The characters of this moving document 
ire a young woman office clerk, a widowed 


seamstress, a physician, a Methodist min- 
ister, a young surgeon, and a German 
Catholic priest. 

When the editors of the New Yorker 
read the Hiroshima manuscript they were 
deeply impressed by its significance. They 
published it in one issue, even tho its 
length required changing the whole charac- 
ter of the August 31, 1946, New Yorker. 
There was immediately a great demand for 
copies. Newspapers around the world re- 
printed it. The American Broadcasting 
Company gave four evening half-hours to 
reading it over the air. 

This simple story of the lives of common 
people in the face of a mighty disaster 
interprets the real meaning of the atom 
bomb as an instrument of war. It aids us 
in understanding the gravity of the respon- 
sibility we have assumed in creating this 
new fury of destruction. It warns us to 
move slowly in putting too much power 
in the hands of the military. It helps us to 
realize that the alternative is not war or 
peace, but peace or death for everything 
that is human on this earth. It is mighty 
evidence of the need for world government. 

Every highschool and college student in 
the world should read this book. He could 
not be kept from finishing it once he got 
thru the first few pages. 


The book is published by Alfred A. 
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. they are the life, 


more than OOoKs . . . 


the very heart and core of ages past, the reason why men lived 


and worked and died, the essence and quintessence of their lives. — AMY LOWELL 


Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y. 1946. 118p. $ 75 


Other Good Books 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: HIS SPEECHES AND WRIT- 
INGS, edited with critical and analytical 
notes by Roy P. Basler, has a preface by 
-arl Sandburg. Original manuscripts have 
been used insofar as possible in making this 
compilation of Lincoln’s most important 
works. An introductory essay on Lincoln’s 
development as a writer and the editor’s 
notes contribute to the interest in this valu- 
able addition to the volumes on Lincoln. 

The book is published by World Pub- 
lishing Company, 14 West 49th St., Rocke- 
feller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 1946. 
843p. $3.75. 

FOR THIS WE FOUGHT by Stuart Chase is 
the sixth and last volume in the author’s 
series of reports on postwar America. 

Veterans and the public are agreed, Mr. 
Chase finds, in their desire for economic 
Facts on full 
control of 
and other national and interna- 
tional problems are reviewed. A middle- 
for the U. S. and 
international control of atomic energy are 
recommended. 

The volume is available from the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, 230 West 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y. 1946, 123p. $1. 

The World We Fought for, Personal 
Growth Leaflet 151, which is based on this 
book [published in THe Journat for Jan- 
uary 1946, page 26], is available from the 
NEA. 1é¢ each, no orders for less than 25¢, 
cash to accompany orders for $1 or less. 


HORACE GREELEY by Henry Luther Stod- 
dard is the story of the printer, editor, and 
crusader who “lifted editorial writing out 
of servility, out of suspicion, out of the 
commonplace.” Greeley was the lifelong 
friend of the common man. Many of the 
ideas for which he was derided have be- 
come commonplace today. “No other man 
in his time exercised so great an influence,” 
wrote James Ford Rhodes of Horace 
Greeley. 

The author as a child saw Greeley, and 
worked as a printer on the Tribune less 
than five years after the crusading editor’s 
death. 

The book is published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 2-6 West 45th St., New York 19, 
N. Y. 1946. 338p. $3.50. 


security and lasting peace. 


employment, atomic 


housing, 
energy, 


of-the-road economy 


PEACE OF MIND by Joshua Loth Liebman 
is a volume in which the author blends 
the great truths of religion with the most 
helpful insights of the comparatively new 
science of psychoanalysis to guide people 
in understanding themselves. 

The author of the book is a rabbi of 
Temple Israel in Boston. He is one of the 
leading radio preachers in America and 
has had a wealth of experience in working 
with people. His book is especially timely 
and helpful. 

This book may be obtained from Simon 
and Schuster, 1230 Sixth Ave., New York 
20, N. Y. 1946. 203p. $2.50. 


RECONQUEST: ITS RESULTS AND ITS RESPON- 
SIBILITIES by Hallett Abend is an account 
of what the author saw of world conditions, 
especially with respect to Japan, on the 
occasion of his tour of the world in the 
summer of 1945. He finds that the Ger- 
mans and the Japanese are much alike in 
some respects, arrogant in victory, servile 
in defeat. He warns us that we shall make 
a tragic mistake if we accept at face value 
the form of democratic reforms in Japan 
without insisting upon their substance. 

Worth reading for a realization of our 
responsibilities as a victor nation, the book 
may be secured from Doubleday and Com- 
pany, 14 West 49th St., New York: 20, 
N. Y. 1946. 305p. $2.75. 


ANIMAL FARM by George Orwell is a de- 
lightful satire full of meaning for the pres- 
entday world. The animals on Mr. Jones’ 
farm stage a successful revolution and take 
the place over. Their hopes, their plans, 
their achievements, and their experiment 
with their thesis that all animals are equal 
form the subject of the book. 

About this little book there is the same 
kind of reality one concedes to Alice in 
Wonderland. It lives in the heart as a direct 
story, as a story for its own sake, and yet, 
altho the author never intrudes or points 
a moral, it also takes on meanings from 
what we have all noticed in the affairs 
of the world. 

To read this little book is an experience 
out of the ordinary, for it goes at a bounce 
into that region where the heart and the 
head join together in enjoyment. 

George Orwell, the author, is an English 
critic, essayist, and novelist. 

It is published by Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 383 Madison Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. 1946. 118p. $1.75. 
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Books for Children 


nity is probably one of the most im- 
U portant things which any nation 
has to build, and it can best be begun in 
childhood. It is possible to give children, 
thru the books which they read, an under- 
standing of races and religions and national 
backgrounds not only in their own coun- 
try but thruout the world. In this way 
there may be built an understanding of 
human relations which will grow with the 
child and make him a better citizen of 
the world as he grows to maturity. 

The National Conference of Christians 
and Jews has a list of books [of which the 
following list is an adaptation] which will 
be helpful both to young and old.— 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT. [O signifies for older 
readers; J for intermediate; Y for younger. 
Each publisher’s address is given but once. | 


People Who Stood Up for Freedom 

THOMAS JEFFERSON by Hendrik Willem 
Van Loon. Dodd, Mead and Co., 449 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. 1943. 106p. $2.50. [O] 

LONE JOURNEY by Jeanette Eaton. The 
life of Roger Williams. Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 1944. 266p. 
$2.50. [O] 


GUSTAVUS VASA by Hendrik Willem Van 
Loon. Dodd. 1945. 136p. $2.50. [O] 

AMERICA’S PAUL REVERE by Esther Forbes. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 
7, Mass. 1946. 46p. $2.50. [I] 

CITIZEN TOM PAINE by Howard Fast. 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 270 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. 1943. 341p. $2.75. [O] 

PAUL ROBESON by Shirley Graham. Julian 
Messner, 8 West goth St., N. Y. 1946. 264p. 
$2.50. [O] 

LARGER THAN THE SKY by Covelle New- 
comb. Story of James Cardinal Gibbons. 
Longmans, Green and Co., 114 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. 1945. 216p. $2.50. [O] 

WE HAVE TOMORROW by Arna Bontemps. 
Biographies of contemporary Negroes who 
have made important contributions. 
Houghton. 1945. 131p. $2. [O] 

HAYM SALOMON by Howard Fast. Mess- 
ner. 1941. 243p. $2.50. [O] 

GARIBALDI by Jean Burton. Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
1945. 225p. $2.50. [O] 

GEORGE CARVER: BOY SCIENTIST by Au- 
gusta Stevenson. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 724 


W. Meridian St., Indianapolis. 1944. 194p. 
$1.50. [I] 
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People Who Live among Us 


A SEA BETWEEN by Lavinia R. Davis. A 
revealing novel of the problems older girls 
face in today’s world. Doubleday and Co., 
Inc., 14 West goth St., N. Y. 1945. 189p. 
$2. [O] 

GREAT DAY IN THE MORNING by Florence 
Crannell Means. A young Negro nurse is 
the heroine. Houghton. 1946. 183p. $2. [O] 


KEYSTONE KIDS by John R. Tunis. Stirring 
story of professional baseball. Harcourt. 
1943. 209p. $2. [O] 

TRADITION by Anne Emery. Teen-agers 
help a Japanese-American family find a 
place in the community. The Vanguard 
Press, 424 Madison Ave., N. Y. 1946. 249p. 
$2.50. [O] 

BRIGHT APRIL by Marguerite de Angeli. 
April is a small Negro girl. Doubleday. 
1946. 88p. $2.50. [I] 

THE HUNDRED DRESSES by Eleanor Estes. 
Because Wanda’s name and dresses were 
different, her classmates were unkind. Har- 
court. 1944. 80p. $2.50. [TI] 


CALL ME CHARLEY by Jesse Jackson. Ad- 
ventures of a young boy in a neighborhood 
where he is the only Negro. Harper & 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., N. Y. 1945. 
156p. $2. [I] 

STAR IN THE WILLOWS by Katherine Wig- 
more Eyre. The friendship of two girls, 
one Mexican, one American. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 114 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1946. 
174p. $2. [I] 

TOLD UNDER THE STARS AND STRIPES. Stories 
of boys and girls whose families came from 


all countries. The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. $2. [I] 


NECESSARY NELLIE by Charlotte Baker. 
Five Mexican-American children adopt a 
dog named Nellie. Coward-McCann, Inc., 
2 West 45th St., N. Y. 1945. 89p. $2. [I] 

TWO IS A TEAM by Lorraine and Jerrold 
Beim. Picture book about two small boys. 
Harcourt. 1945. 61p. $1.75. [Y] 

MY DOG RINTY by Ellen Tarry and Marie 
Hall Ets. The Viking Press, 18 East 48th 
St., N. Y. 1946. $1.50. [Y] 

TOBE by Stella Gentry Sharpe. Appealing 
little Negro boy on a Carolina farm. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 1939. 128p. $2. [Y] 


To Learn From 


ONE GOD by Florence Mary Fitch. An 
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outstanding book about the three great reli- 
gions of democracy which will help chil- 
dren to understand and respect the differ- 
ent ways people worship God. Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co., 385 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. 1944. 144p. $2. [I] 

GLASS HOUSE OF PREJUDICE by Dorothy W. 
3aruch. Effects, causes, and cures of prej 
udice. Morrow. 1946. 205p. $2.50. [O] 

IT’S UP TO US by Harris Wofford, Jr. A 
young man’s enthusiastic plea for world 
government and peace. Harcourt. 1946. 
146p. $2. [O] 

FAIR PLAY by Munro Leaf. Explains to 
young readers what they must do to get 
along happily with others. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., East Washington Square, Philadelphia 


5- 1939. 94p. $1.50. [Y] 

SPOTTY by Margaret Rey. A delightful 
bunny whose adventures prove the sense 
lessness of prejudice. Harper. 1945. $1.75. 
[Y] 

FRIENDSHIP VALLEY by Wolo. Morrow. 
1946. $2. [I] 

Folktales 

LEGENDS OF THE UNITED NATIONS hy 
Frances Mary Frost. Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill, 330 West 42nd St., N. Y. 
1943. 323p. $2.50. 

TALL TALE AMERICA by Walter Blair. Cow 
ard-McCann. 262p. $2.50. 

KOOS, THE HOTTENTOT. Tales of the Veld. 
Josef Marais. Knopf. 1945. 188p. $2.50. 

WAKAIMA AND THE CLAY MAN by EF. Balin- 
tuma Kalibala and Mary Gould Davis. 
Longmans. 1946. 145p. $2. 

THE BOMBERO TALES FROM LATIN AMERICA 
by Harry Levy. Knopf. 1943. 165p. $2. 

PICTURE TALES FROM THE RUSSIANS by Val- 
ery Carrick. Lippincott. 1913. 119p. $1.75. 

TRUE AND UNTRUE AND OTHER NORSE TALES 
compiled by Sigrid Undset. Knopf. 1945. 
253p. $2.50. 

TALES OF A CHINESE GRANDMOTHER hy 
Francis Carpenter. Doubleday. 1937. 261p. 
$2.50. 

THE THREE SNEEZES AND OTHER SWISS TALES 
by Roger Duvoisin. Knopf. 1941. 245p. 
$2. 

Radio Script 


BROTHERHOOD IS NOT JUST A WORD. A 
4%-minute radio script for use on local 
radio stations or for school productions. 


NEA. 15¢ per copy. 
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Teaching Materials on Food 






















Above: 


food festival. Below: 





Children label exhibits at a 
Soybeans are 
ised in the school garden. | Sloan 


kx pe Vl 


ment photos | 


3 lee following is a list of instructional 
materials prepared in conjunction with 


the Sloan Experiment in Applied Eco- 
nomics, as described on pages 88-g1 of this 
JourNAL. They are published by. the Bu- 
reau of School Service, University ot Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Kentucky, to whom 


inquiries and orders should be sent. 


Food From Our Land Series 
On the Farm. 21p. 
We Plan a Ga 
Turnin 


den. 4p. 

g the Soil. 41p. 

the Sunshine. 43p. 
The Garden Grows. 29p. 
Garden Enemies. 50p. 

Ve ge tables on Parade. 4Ip. 
When Winter Comes. 45p.- 
Vanual. 


- | 
i €adchers 


Lithoprinted, 6xo. Illustrations in black 


and white. Primary grades. 25¢ each. 


The Smith Family Series 
Planning the Farm. 42p. 
The Smiths’ New Garden. 31p. 
improving the Garden. 43p. 
A Fish Pond on thg Farm. 32p. 
Fishing in Our Pond. 25p. 
Sorghum Time. 39p. 
Buzz, Buzz. 33p. 
Glen Can Walk. 48p. 
Fruits, Nuts and Berries. 63p. 
Fun at the Fair. 48p. 
Teachers Manual. 


Lithoprinted, 6xg. Illustrations in black 
and white. Primary grades. 25¢ each. 
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You Can Raise Chickens Too Series 


Chicks to Share. 81p. 

Ounce of Care. 8op. 

Chicken Fare. 58p. 

Science readers for upper grades. 35¢ 
each. 


The Chicken Series 


John Learns About Chickens. 35p. 
Kinds of Chickens. 13p. 

John Raises Chickens. 3p. 
Storing Eggs and Chickens. tgp. 
Glossary {Illustrated]. 22p. 
Teachers Guide. 23p. 


Lithoprinted, 6xg. Illustrations in black 
and white and lithograph pencil. Inter- 
mediate grades. 25¢ each. 


> School Textbooks 


4s Up 


Miscellaneous Group 


Let's Learn About Goats. 55p. Inter- 


mediate. 


Lucky Twins. 28p. Primary. 
Lucky You. 23p. Elementary. 
Health and Happiness Mother Goose 


Rhymes. 18p. Elementary. 


Jerry and Tim Grow Strawberries. 36p. 


Intermediate. 


Write It Right [Language Workbook]. 


41p. Intermediate. 


Teachers Guide |For Workbook]. 27p. 
Intermediate. 

Lithoprinted, 6x9. Illustrated. 25¢ each. 

The following are also available: 

Sweeter Than Sugar. Science reader for 
upper grades. 87p. 35¢. 

The Garden 
35¢. 


We Will Sing One Song. 29p. Familiar 


Calendar—W inter. 93p. 


melodies with new words dealing with 


food and related topics. Litho. 6x9. 35¢. 


General Materials on the Project 

The experiment for which these in- 
structional materials have been prepared 
is described in the following bulletins: 

The School Curriculum and Economic 
Improvement by Maurice F. Seay and 
Harold F. Clark. Bulletin of Bureau of 
School Service. Vol. XIII, No. 1, 121p. 50¢. 

A Work-Conference for Rural Teachers 
by Maurice F. Seay and Leonard E. Meece. 
Bulletin of Bureau of School Service. Vol. 
XIII, No. 4. 119p. 50¢. 

The Sloan Experiment in Kentucky by 
Maurice F. Seay and Leonard E. Meece. 
Bulletin of Bureau of School Service. Vol. 
XVI, No. 4. 131p. 50¢. 
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ORRESPONDENCE received by the NEA 

Division of Audio-Visual Instructional 
Service during recent months has been 
analyzed to determine the questions most 
frequently raised. Some of these questions 
were answered in the December JourNat. 
Additional questions are answered this 
month. This page has been prepared by 
Vernon Dameron, who is the director of 
the NEA division of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tional Service. 


Where can | obtain schedules and de- 
scriptions of current educational radio 


programs? 

Descriptive lists of educational radio pro- 
grams are published monthly in the “Sight 
and Sound” section of Scholastic Teacher, 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 

These lists of selected programs are pre- 
pared by the Federal Radio Education 
Committee and are published sufficiently 
far in advance to enable teachers to plan 
for using the programs, both during and 
after school hours. The information in- 
cludes title, date, time [EST], and name 
of the network. Space is provided for fill- 
ing in the local time and the call letters 
of local stations from which the programs 
will be broadcast. 

Teachers are invited to request from 
their local CBS station copies of a manual 
outlining 150 broadcasts in the American 
School of the Air series of programs spon- 
sored by the National Education Associa- 
tion. 

Teachers should also direct inquiries to 
other local stations for information on the 
availability of educational programs. 


Where can | obtain radio scripts? 


Over 1000 radio scripts are available on 
free loan from Radio Script and Tran- 
scription Exchange. Write U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. for an- 
notated Radio Script Catalog. 25¢. 

Does the NEA have a catalog of educa- 
tional motion pictures? 

No. Comprehensive, descriptive lists of 
educational motion pictures are available 
elsewhere. Three such catalogs were de- 
scribed on the “Audio-Visual Materials” 
page in the December NEA Journat. 

However, the following three special 
catalogs of films are available from the 
National | Cash 
should accompany all orders for $1 or less. | 
These catalogs contain selected lists of 


Education Association. 


films, including descriptions of content, 
technical specifications, sources, and rental 
charges: 
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[1] Educational Films in Sports, pre- 
pared jointly by the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation [an NEA department] and _ the 
Educational Film Library Association. This 
publication includes appraisals, also a list 
of films on sports now in the process of 
production. 50¢, including supplements 
until 1951. 

[2] Films Interpreting Children and 
Youth, prepared jointly by the Association 
for Curriculum and Supervision Develop- 
ment [an NEA department], Association 
for Childhood Education, and Association 
for Student Teaching. This is a cataleg of 
films on the subject of child growth and 
development. 15¢. 

[3] Visual Aids in Safety Education, 
prepared by the Safety Education Projects 
of the NEA Research Division. It de- 
scribes sound and silent filmstrips and glass 
slides in addition to motion pictures. 
Sources of posters on safety are also in- 
cluded. 25¢. 


Where can | obtain educational filmstrips? 


Unfortunately, no general catalog of 
filmstrips is available. Therefore, teachers 
should request catalogs directly from the 
producers or from any nearby distributors. 

For a comprehensive list of filmstrip 
producers and distributors, and the subject- 
matter fields of the filmstrips available 
from each, request a copy of Sources of 
Educational Filmstrips, available free of 
charge from the NEA Division of Audio- 
Visual Instructional Service. 


Where can I! obtain educational slides? 

As in the case of filmstrips, no general 
catalog of slides is available. A comprehen- 
sive list of sources of 2x2” and 314”x4” 
slides, and the subjectmatter fields of the 
slides produced or distributed by each, is 
available from the NEA Division of Audio- 
Visual Instructional Service free of charge. 
This list is entitled Sources of Educational 
Slides. 

Where can I! obtain free films? 

The frequency with which this question 
is raised indicates that it may be in order 
to inject a word of caution. It appears that 
in some cases the main criterion of ac- 
ceptability of films is whether they are 
rental free. The phrase, “free films,” in- 
cludes those produced by various indus- 
tries, trade associations, and government 
agencies. Relatively few of them were 
originally produced for specific use in the 
classroom. Therefore, the range in suita- 





bility of these films varies all the way from 
irrelevant or objectionable to the best avail 
able on a particular subject. For this 
reason, these films must be unusually care- 
fully previewed for selection. 

The most adequate, comprehensive de- 
scriptive list of, free motion pictures and 
filmstrips is Educators Guide to Free 
Films, published by Educators Progress 
Service, Randolph, Wis. $4. 


What are the educational journals in the 
audio-visual field? 


Educational Screen. This publication is 
divided into departmental areas of subject- 
matter content, with an editor for each 
department. It also includes articles of 
more general interest. Current literature 
is reviewed and new films are evaluated 
Educational Screen is the official publica 
tion of the NEA Department of Visual 
Instruction. It is published each month 
except July and August at 64 East Lake 
St., Chicago 1, Ill. $3 per year, including 
membership in the Department of Visual 
Instruction. 

See and Hear. This publication is the 
latest addition to the periodicals of the 
audio-visual field, the first issue having ap- 
peared September 1945. Carries articles on 
all phases of audio-visual instruction, with 
special reference to the utilization of audio- 
visual materials at various grade levels. 
The subscription price is $2 per year, nine 
issues. This magazine is published by 
Audio-Visual Publications, Inc., 157 Fast 
Erie St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

In addition to the foregoing periodicals, 
the following publications, especially the 
first listed, devote considerable space to 
the use of audio-visual materials in the 
classroom: 

Film and Radio Guide, published by 
Educational and Recreational! Guides, Inc., 
172 Renner Avenue, Newark, N. J. $2. 

Film World, published by Ver Halen 
Publications, 6060 Sunset Blvd., Holly 
wood 28, Calif. $3. 

Business Screen, published by Busines 
Screen Magazine, Inc., 157 East Erie St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. $2. 


What audio-visual materials are available 
on the United Nations? 


Last September the NEA Office of Press 
and Radio Relations issued Ards to Teach 
ing about the United Nations. 
books, 
study guides, posters, charts, filmstrips, and 
motion pictures. 10¢. 


This in 


cludes references to pamphl ts, 
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Tue Journat staff will be glad to re 


ceive suggestions as to materials w hich 
should be included on this page. 

Order publications of the NEA and its 
departments from the Association at 1201 
16th St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Cash 
must accompany orders for $1 or less. 
Unless otherwise indicated, secure govern- 
ment publications from the Superintendent 
of Documents [Supt. Doc.], Washington 
25, D. C. Make money order or check out 
to the Superintendent of Documents; do 
not send stamps. 

Starred item has appeared on previous 


“Free and Inexpensive” listings. 


Arithmetic 


ARITHMETIC, DEVELOPING THE FRACTION 


CONCEPT IN THE LOWER ELEMENTARY 
craves. Describes a way to develop lan- 
guage required to express ideas about 


fractions. Teaching procedures are appro- 


priate for pupils of first four grades. 
1946. rop. 10¢. Irving H. Hart, Extension 
Service - low a State Teachers College, 


Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Around the World 


EpucATION IN coLoMBIA by John H. 
Furbay. Bulletin 1946, No. 6, U. S. Office 
of Education. Written at adult level, but 
excellent source for the teacher whose 
pupils are studying life and schools in 
other countries. 1946. 111p. 25¢. Supt. Doc. 

EpucaTION IN costa rica by John H. 
Furbay. Bulletin 1946, No. 4, U. S. Office 
of Education. A thoro survey of education 
in Costa Rica, kindergarten thru adult 
education. 1946. 62p. 15¢. Supt. Doc. 

INDIA—FRIENDSHIP MAP. Gives not only 
geographic information, but data on raw 
materials, language, currency. Approxi- 
mately 27” x 32”. 1946. 50¢. Friendship 
Press, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

GERMANY, NATION OR NO-MAN’S-LAND by 
James P. Warburg. Interesting to read in 
connection with article by Hill on page 
107. 1946. 62p. 25¢. Foreign Policy Assn., 
22 E. 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 

THis Is THE PEOPLE, THEIR 
WORK, THEIR COUNTRY. A poster of pictures 
and graphs on Denmark. 1946. Free. Dan- 
ish Information Service, 15 Moore St., 
New York 4, N. Y. 

SPOTLIGHT ON THE FAR EAST by Joseph 
M. Bernstein. A handbook of information 
on China, Japan, India, Southeast Asia, 


DENMARK: 


Netherlands East Indies, Philippines, 
islands of Pacific, the “lands down 
126 


under,” and Soviet Asia. 1945. 126p. 40¢. 
American Council, Institute of Pacific Re- 


lations, 1 E. 54th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


Citizenship 


I AM AN AMERICAN by Robert Tudor Hill, 
illustrated by Jack Betts, Written in lan- 
guage understandable by children; outlines 
duties and privileges of citizenship. 1945. 
44p. Free to schools. American Viewpoint, 
122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 

REPORT OF THE FIRST NATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE ON CITIZENSHIP. Contains addresses 
focussing national attention on duties and 
responsibilities of American citizenship. 
1946. 114p. 50¢. Quantity discounts. NEA. 

THE sHorT BALLOT by Richard S. Childs. 


Civics classes will be interested in this 
movement to simplify politics. 1930. 32p. 
15¢. National Municipal League, 261 


Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


Health 


Wuat TEACHERS sEE. Photographs and 
text which help teachers visualize signs of 
good health in their children and signs 
which should be looked on with suspicion 
as indicating departures from good health. 
1946. 32p. Available to teachers and ad- 
ministrators without charge. Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, One Madison 


Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Intercultural Education 


DEEP ARE THE sourcEs, A Bible study 
outline prepared by Winnifred Wygal and 
Harold B. Ingalls for the National Student 
Councils of the YMCA and YWCA. 1946. 
48p. 25¢. Women’s Press, 600 Lexington 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

Do you WANT To BE HAPPY AND FREE? 
by Willard Johnson. The choice between 
misery and slavery or happiness and free- 
dom, presented in a simple, illustrated 
form which children can understand. 1945. 
16p. 1¢ each. National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 

My country ‘tis! by Althea Osber Sil- 
verman. A community goodwill pageant in 
verse form, suitable for school, church, or 
club. 1939. 8p. 10¢. National Conference of 


‘Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth Ave., New 


York 16, N. Y. Ask also for information 
concerning plans and programs planned 
for Brotherhood Week, February 16-23. 
UNITED we pLay. This handbook for 
teachers and counselors ‘suggests ways to 
develop goodwill in schools, playgrounds, 


@ iy Free and Inexpensive Materials 


camps, settlement houses, child-care cen- 
ters. 1946. 39p. Free. Junior Red Cross, 
511 North Broad St., Philadelphia. 


Public Relations 


PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR RURAL AND VIL- 
LAGE TEACHERS. Symposium by leaders in 
the school public-relations field. Discusses 
ways and means whereby rural-school 
teachers can most effectively interpret the 
school to the people. 1946. 50p. 15¢. Supt. 
Doc. 

Recreation for Children 


GAMES FOR CHILDREN. Active and quiet 
indoor-outdoor games for children from 
early childhood to adolescence. 1945. 62p. 
50¢. National Recreation Association, 315 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

GAMES FOR QUIET HOURS AND SMALL 
spaces. More than 160 games and stunts. 
1945. 59p. 50¢. National Recreation Asso- 


ciation, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Safety Education 


SAFETY EDUCATION FOR TEACHERS, PART I. 
A guide for administrators in teachers 
colleges and schools of education. 1946. 
62p. 30¢. Quantity discounts. NEA. 


Science 


THE WORLD WITHIN THE ATOM by L. W. 
Chubb. Concise, simple, important back- 
ground information on nuclear physics. 
1946. 32p. Free. School Service, Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, 306 Fourth 
Ave., Pittsburgh 30. 


The United Nations 


*AIps TO TEACHING ABOUT THE UNITED 
NATIONS. Prepared by the Office of Press 
and Radio Relations of the NEA in co- 
operation with the National Broadcasting 
Company and the American Association 
for the United Nations. A guide to UN 
materials and sources. 1946. 23p. Mimeo. 
10¢. NEA. 

A BETTER worLp. A manual of sugges- 
tions for presentation of the United Na- 
tions in the elementary and junior high- 
school years. 1946-47 Series No. 1. 87p. 
15¢. Stamps not acceptable. Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of New York. 

THE UNITED NATIONS FOR PEACE AND 
WORLD PROGRESS. Department of State Pub- 
lication 2593. A poster outlining the rela- 
tionship of each UN agency to the others 
and showing how the United Nations 
promotes international cooperation. ‘1946. 
Free. Dept. of State, Washington, D. ©. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES gravitate to the person 
who can shoulder them, and power flows 
to the man who knows how. 

—ELBERT HUBBARD. 


WE HAVE no more right to consume happi- 
ness without producing it than to consume 
wealth without producing it. 


—GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 


To Live in the presence of great truths and 
eternal laws . . . to be led by permanent 
. that is what keeps a man pa- 
tient when the world ignores him and 
calm and unspoiled when the world praises 


him -—ANDREW PRESTON PEABODY. 


ideals . 


THE worcp is full of people who have eyes 
and ears, yet do not see or hear. I would 
rather be blind and deaf than be one of 
these. The will to do and the power to 
think is the life of life 





EN KELLER. 


A TEACHER'S one greatest asset is sympathy, 
the power to feel with his pupils and put 
himself in their places. Tasks which seem 
easy to the teacher are hard for the child. 
Without genuine sympathy one will never 
become a good teacher. 

—H. H. Lowrey, Fordson, Michigan. 


Surevy, of all “rights of man,” this right 
of the ignorant man to be guided by the 
wiser, to be, gently or forcibly, held in the 
true course by him, is the indisputablest. 


—THOMAS CARLISLE, 


3E couRTEOUs to all, but intimate with 
few; and let those few be well tried before 
you give them your confidence. True 
friendship is a plant of slow growth, and 
must undergo and withstand the shocks 
of adversity before it is entitled to the 
appellation. —GEORGE 
letter to his nephew. 


WASHINGTON in a 


FaILurE is impossible.—susaNn B. ANTHONY. 


A Golden Rule of Five 


If your lips 
Would keep from slips 
Five things observe with care— 
Of whom you speak, 
To whom you speak, 
And how, and when, and where. 


Faith and the Future 


CLear, and more clear, out of the dim- 
ness of coming time, emerge to the vision 
of faith the myriad hosts of the generations 
that shall succeed us. These generations 
are to stand in our places, to be called by 
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IT IS a great interest of the govern- 
ment to diffuse amongst its citizens the 
means of obtaining... general intelli- 
gence, which teaches men to appreciate 
the liberty and privileges they enjoy, 
and prompts them to endure danger 
and death in their defense.— From a 
debate in Congress, second session, 19th 
Congress. 


WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 
February 9, 1773-April 4, 1841 
Ninth President, March 4-April 4, 
1841 


7) 


our names, and to accept the heritage of 
joy or of woe which we shall bequeath 
them. Shall they look back upon us with 
veneration for our wisdom and beneficent 
forecast, or with shame at our selfishness 
and degeneracy? Our ancestors were noble 
examples to us; shall we be ignoble ex 
amples to our posterity? Let us not dis- 
honor our lineage. Let us remember that 
the fortunes of our children, and of their 
descendants, hang upon our fidelity, just 
as our fortunes were suspended upon the 


fidelity of our fathers. 


— HORACE MANN. 


Wirn malice toward none; with charity 
for all; with firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive on to 
finish the work we are in; to bind up the 
nation’s wounds; to care for him who shall 
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have borne the battle, and for his widow 
and his orphan—to do all which may 
achieve and cherish a just and lasting 
and with all na 
Second Inau 


1865. 


peace among ourselves, 
tions.—ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


gural Address, March 


Lincoln, the Man of the People 


When the Norn Mother sau 


Greatening 


the Whirlpool Hour 
and darkening as it hurried on, 

She left the Heaven of Heroes 
To make a man to meet the mortal need. 
She took the 


and came down 


tried clay of the common road 
Clay warm yet with the genial heat of Earth, 
Dashed all the strain of prophecy 
Tempered the heap with thrill of human tears; 


thru it 


orn oo 
Then mixed a laughter with the serious stuff. 


Into the shape she breathed a flame to light 


That tender, tragic, ever-changing face. 
Here was a man to hold against the world, 
A man to match the mountains and the sea. 


The color of the 
The smack and 


The rectitude and patience of the cliff, 


ground was in him, the red earth; 


tang of elemental things 


The goodwill of the rain that loves all leaves; 
The friendly welcome of the wayside well; 

The courage of the bird that dares the sea 
The gladness that shakes the corn; 
The pity of the snow that hides all scars; 


The secrecy of streams that make their way 


of the wind 


Beneath the mountain to the rifted rock 


The tolerance and equity of light 
That gives as freely to the shrinking flower 
As to the great oak flaring to the wind— 

To the grave's lou 


That shoulders 


hill as to the Matterhorn 
out the sky. 


Sprung from the West, 
The strength of virgin forests braced his mind, 
The hush of stilled his soul. 
Up from the log cabin to the Capitol, 
One fire was 


spacious prairies 


on his spirit, one resolve 

To send the keen ax to the root of wrong, 
Clearing a free way for the feet of God. 
deed 
With the fine stroke and gesture of a king 
He built the rail-pile as he built the State, 


Pouring his s 


And evermore he burned to do his 


plendid strength thru every blow, 
The conscience of him testing every stroke, 
_ 


To make his deed the measure of a man. 


So came the Captain with the mighty heart; 
And when the judgment thunders split the house, 
Wrenching the rafters from their anctent rest, 
He held the ridgepole up, and spiked again 
The rafters of the Home. He held his place— 
Held the long purpose like a growing tree— 
Held on thru blame and faltered not at praise. 
And when he fell in whirlwind, he went down 
As when a lordly cedar, green with boughs, 
Goes down with a great shout upon the hills, 
And leaves a lonesome place against the sky. 
—EDWIN MARKHAM 


[useD BY PERMISSION, VIRGIL MARKHAM] 
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Beatitudes of a Leader 


eae 


BLESSED is the leader who has not sought the high places, 
but who has been drafted into service because of his ability and : 


willingness to serve. 


BLESSED is the leader who knows where he is going, why 


he is going, and how to get there. 


Leis ie iit LTE EE TS, As 


BLESSED is the leader who knows no discouragement, who 


presents no alibi. 


ee te eee 


BLESSED 1s the leader who knows how to lead without 


being dictatorial: true leaders are humble. 


BLESSED 1s the leader who seeks for the best for those he 


Serves. 


BLESSED is the leader who leads for the good of the most 


co fallen sR RAMI G0 cate tl BAe 


concerned, and not for the personal gratification of his own 3 ' 


ideas. 


BLESSED is the leader who develops leaders while leading. 


fEitains csi Acca eines +35 


BLESSED 1s the leader who marches with the group, in- 


terprets correctly the signs on the pathway that leads to success. 


TIT Sit sg SOT a 


BLESSED 1s the leader who has his head in the clouds but 


his feet on the ground. 


PRES! SEPT 


) BLESSED 1s the leader who considers leadership an oppor- 


tunity for service. AUTHOR UNKNOWN. 


from the NEA MANUAL FOR LOCALS, page 34. 
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NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


Received Since Last Published 


CaLiForNiA—Esther R. Tremaine 

Connecticut—Victor R. Hantord 

Grorcia—Thomas H. Edwards, Jr., Ralph 
E. Gaskins 

ILtinots—Alice Louise Christ, M. Fern 
Slusher 

INnpIANA—Elizabeth O. Hester, Aaron R. 
Mason, Jane D. Shackelford 

LovistAanA—Jesse O. Richards, Jr. 

MicuicAN—Mark W. Bills, Robert R. 
Blackwell, Lena G. Doll, Gertrude B. 
Jansson, Orlo J. Paul V. 
Sangren 

Missourt—Leonard T. Collins 

NeEBRASKA—Marie Blazek, Lillian R. Trnka 

New Jersey—Roland J. Black, Alice 
Cosine, Gladys Mustard 

New York—Frederick Schultz 

Ounto—V. A. Erickson, John R. Williams 

PENNSYLVANIA—Andrew E. Knestrick 

Texas—Irene Ballard, John W. McFar- 
land, Mina Lee Mitchell, Louise Orr, 
Argyle Wynne 

WasHINGToN—Helen E. Holcomb 


Robinson, 


UNITED NATIONS 


The Teacher and the United Nations 


WErrective teaching of the United Na- 
tions is engaging the attention of teach- 
ers everywhere. To increase the interest 
and to produce original ideas for lesson 
plans on this subject, the American As- 
sociation for the United Nations, the 
National Broadcasting Company’s Uni- 
versity of the Air, and the National Edu- 


cation Association are soliciting the coop- 
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eration of students in teacher-training in- 
stitutions in the United States and Canada. 

Cash prizes for the most effective plans 
of presenting this subject to pupils in 
social studies will be awarded. Top prize 
is $300; other prizes—$200, $100, $50, 
fourteen $25 prizes, and seven subscrip- 
tions to Magazine Digest, which is pro- 
viding the funds for the awards. 

Papers submitted must range between 
a minimum of 1000 and a maximum of 
2000 words, accompanied by a _bibliog- 
raphy. The project is open to all en- 
rolled students in teachers colleges, nor- 
mal schools, and schools of education in 
universities. Closing date for registration 
is March 15, 1947. 

For full details write to: “The Teacher 
and the United Nations,” American As- 
sociation for the United Nations, 45 East 
65th Street, New York 21, New York. 

For information about free 
cost publications on teaching 


and low- 
about the 
United Nations, write to Press and Radio 
Relations, National Education 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street 


Washington 6, D. C. 


Associa- 


Northwest, 


WAR AND PEACE 


Is World Government the Path to 
Peace? 


¥% Tris is the topic for a series of speech 
contests being conducted in North Caro- 
lina highschools. The program, originated 
by Oscar K. Merritt, a businessman of 
Mount Airy, North Carolina, is being con- 
ducted by the extension division of the 
state university. 

Schools in other states wishing to carry 


| Continued on page 131 | 





Following an Ameri- 
can Education Week 
broadcast from Inde- 
pendence Hall under 
NEA and American 
Legion sponsorship, 
Paul H. Griffith, Le- 
gion national com- 
mander, and Belmont 
Farley, NEA, sign the 
roster on the desk used 
by signers of Declara- 
tion of Independence 
and Constitution. Cu- 
rator W. C. McCol- 
lough looks on. 





lotes 





“Safety House’ 


Mary could hardly stand the ex- 
citement and joy of the occasion. 
Mother was at last coming home 
from the hospital! She wouldn't be 
able to walk for another six weeks, 
because two broken legs don't heal 
in a day, but it would be wondertul, 
all the same, to have her back again. 

But Mary’s chief excitement lay in 
the surprise she had for Mother. It 
had all come as a result of telling 
her teacher how Mother, with such 
disastrous results, had tripped on the 
loose carpet at the head of the stairs. 
Her teacher had suggested that sh« 
work out something really practi 
Satety 


cal for her safety project, a “ 
House.” 

A “Safety House,” her teacher ex 
plained, looked just like a regular 
house on the outside, but inside it 
was very different. It was free from 
the many everyday hazards common 
to almost every household. It had, in 
a sense, been “accident proofed.” 

She had suggested that Mary use 
as a guide the list of common acci 
dents in the home that the class had 
examined when they were so amazed 
to find that more accidental deaths 
occurred in the home than anywhere 


else. 
With what help she could get 
from Father, whose chief interest 


during Mother’s absence was in ex- 
ploring the mysteries of cook books 
and baby formulas, she had made a 
complete safety check of their home. 

The list Father had written out 
was awfully long—loose carpeting, 
poor hall lighting, no safety gate 
on the stairs for baby, no cellar 
stairway rail, steep back porch steps, 
no kitchen ladder, unanchored scat 
ter rugs, and a cluttered stair land 
ing. But she and Pop had worked 
hard to get everything on the list 
fixed up perfectly to surprise Mother. 
It was hard to tell who was prouder 
of the results, Mary or Father. 

The shiny black ambulance drew 
up to the door and they both ran to 
ward it. “Welcome home, Mother,” 
Mary cried. “You are coming into 
the safest home on the block, and we 
are going to show you all the r 





C Tea 


sons why. We've fixed it so vou, or 


any of us, will never have a good 


excuse to fall in this house again.” 


—NEA Safety Commission. 

















5 EASY-TO-USE SETS 
61 MODERN VOLUMES WITH 
LATEST REVISIONS 


GROLIER PUBLICATIONS extend beyond the 
range of purely reference works, except Grolier 
Encyclopedia. On pedagogically sound princi- 
ples, these educational publications are de- 
signed not alone to improve scholarship but 
also to lay the foundation for eventual good 
citizenship. A half century of publishing has 
developed a GROLIER technique which is both 


distinctive and effective. 


BUILDING AMERICA 


A product of the Dept. of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, National Education 
Association. 


Eleven vols., containing 88 Units of Study pro- 
vide a background of knowledge and under- 
standing of the American Way of Life; each 
volume contains index of approx. 1,400 refer- 
ences and cross-references. 


Write for detailed information on school and 


library USE VALUES of any GROLIER 
PUBLICATION. 


® BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
20 Vols. 


@ LANDS AND PEOPLES 
7 Vols. 


@ POPULAR SCIENCE 
12 Vols. 


@ GROLIER ENCYCLOPEDIA 
II Vols. 


all (Attractive discounts to schools and libraries.) 
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[Continued from page 129] 


on similar speaking activities may secure 
information from Harry F. Comer, direc- 
tor of the Highschool Peace Program, 
University Extension Division, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 


What Kind of War Memorials? 


¥% THe men who fought in World War 
II probably will be honored in most com- 
munities not with monuments but with 
living memorials, something the com- 
munity can use, James Dahir concludes 
in a report for the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. The report quotes a letter from an 
American sergeant overseas who felt that 
any man in the service would rather see 
his name inscribed over one small swing 
in a playground than on all the marble- 
columned temples in the world. A logi- 
cal form for the living memorial, Mr. 
Dahir found, is the community center. 
For information write to the Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 East 22nd Street, New 
York 10, N. Y. 
The NEA has 
script, The 


subject of war 


for sale an excellent 


radio Community, on the 
memorials. This is an 
excellent dramatic skit for assemblies and 
community gatherings. 


TEACHER PLACEMENT 


State Employment Services 


WTeEacnER placement offices may now 
be set up by state employment services, 
with the federal government paying the 
bill. Since 1942 the USES has kept out of 
teacher placement. 

On October 21, however, Robert Good- 
win, USES director, ruled: “Any state 
wishing to establish a teacher placement 
service after November 15 may make re- 
quest for additional funds from Washing- 
ton. . . . Information concerning proposed 
organization and methods for operating 
the teacher placement service must be sub- 
mitted to Washington.” 


SAFETY EDUCATION 


Fire Protection 


WA Curricutum Guipe to Fire SaFEty 
[Bulletin 1946, No. 8. 10¢. Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D. C.] 
is now available as an overall guide in 
developing the type of fire-safety pro- 
gram which is suited to the needs of an 
individual school system. 
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When Richard Schuchert became supe) 
intendent of schools at Joice, lowa, last 
summer, he expected to move his wife 
and twin daughters into an attractive 
home being built for the use of the 
superintendent right next to the school 
building. Due to lack of materials, it 
was not ready. And the housing short 
age was such that there was no plac e 
for the Schucherts to live—except in 
the schoolhouse. The typing room be- 


A TRIBUTE TO.... 


]. W. Crabtree 


¥%A paintine of J. W. Crabtree, secre- 
tary of the NEA, 1917-34, was unveiled 
at the State Peru, 
Nebraska, on November 13. The portrait 
was painted by Mrs. Crabtree and pre- 
sented by her to the college of which 
Secretary 


Teachers College, 


Crabtree was formerly presi- 
dent. Principal speaker of the occasion 
was S. D. Shankland, secretary-emeritus 
School 


Administrators, longtime friend and as- 


of the American Association of 


sociate of Mr. Crabtree. 







































came their living-bedroom; the science 
room their kitchen. On September 1 
they moved into their unfinished pre 
fabricated house. “Three cheers!” Mr. 
Schuchert wrote THE JouRNAL staff on 
November 11, “ous with the 
exception of a few minor incidentals 
such as porches and a sidewalk—is 
finished.” 

| Photo courtesy Des Moines Register 
and Tribune | 


house 


February's Three 
¥%&Payinc tribute to Susan B. Anthony 
on the floor of the Senate some years ago, 
Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas named 
Miss Anthony with Lincoln and Wash- 
ington as “one of that great tribune of 
American liberators.” 

“George Washington lived to see the 
country he had freed from foreign domi 
nation well on the road toward its place 
in the world family of nations. 

“Abraham Lincoln lived to strike the 
shackles from the slaves and to preserve 
the Union which Washington had forged 
from the 13 colonies. 


| Continued on page 133 














A practical schoolroom 
use of a wartime devel 
opment is being dem 
onstrated in 
guidance laboratories 
The transparent mu 
ror is being used in 
observation window: 
of child-behavior clin 
ics. The mirror allows 


} 
child 


observers to watch a 
tivities and 
of children without 
their realizing they are 
being watched. 


reactions 
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How did the 





















T 
Next time the gang is over pop- 


ping ice ( ubes into soft drinks. 
perhaps you ll want to consider 
where these handy little frozen 


cubes came from. 


You see, many people ean still 
remember when keeping food 
fresh and tasty was a problem. 
There were no handy electric 
refrigerators in which to store 
meats and milk, keep vegetables 


crisp and make delicious desserts. 


Then came the early electric 
refrigerators which were big and 


compli ated and expensive, 


But General Motors 


thought that if Improve- 


e Air! HENRY J. TAYLOR, 
Monday and Friday evenings, 
over more than 300 Mutual stations, 


coast to coast. Hear him! 





im | FRIGIDAIRE GMC TRUCK & COACH 


GM DIESEL * CHEVROLET 


ments could be made and a practical kitehen-size 
electric refrigerator produced at a reasonable cost, 


lots of mothers would welcome it. 


Not just for ice cubes, but as a way to protect 
family health. make marketing easier, simplify 


kitchen work and add new convenience. 


They knew it would take money. Money to develop 
the first model, money to make it safe, money for 
the plant in which to make it. But this seemed to 
fit with General Motors’ idea of building ‘*more and 

better things for more people” 


—so they went ahead. 


A lot of bills had to be paid 
before the first Frigidaire re- 
frigerator was put into a home. 
A lot of chances had to be taken 
before General Motors could 
be sure women wanted them 


enough to buy lots of them. 


But General Motors took the 
chance. General Motors paid the 


bills out of its other earnings. 
oD 


Because it was a prospering bus- 
iness, it could spare the money to 
develop improved products in big 
quantities for more people to enjoy. 
A major industry was under way 


—and many new jobs were made. 


Frigidaire refrigerators are com- 
monplace today — commonplace 
as ice cubes. And every electric 
refrigerator is a reminder that the 
people profit too when a business 


prospers. 


“MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 


ENERAL |¥iOTORS 


Vhe Pegilt ug 
whine A ow Or0gbte- 


CADILLAC * BODY BY FISHER 





G 


PONTIAC OLDSMOBILE + BUICK 


DELCO * UNITED MOTORS SERVICE * AC SPARK PLUGS 
NOTE TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this advertisement, which appears in the current issues of Young America, Scholastic Magazines, Boys’ Life, Open Road for Boys and Popular 
Science Monthly (High School Edition), are available upon request. Also, in limited quantities, the interesting booklet, “Chemistry and Wheels” may be obtained free by writing 
General Motors, Department of Public Relations, Room 11-206-C, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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“Susan B. 


national 


Anthony did not live to see 
suffrage... . But with 
vision and wisdom and practical leader- 


women 


i. she wrung for the women of Amer- 


ica a heritage of freedom and opportu- 
ateP 


\LLAN M. WEST, 
who succeeds Mil- 
ton Taylor as exec- 
utive secretary of 
the Utah Education 
{ssociation. Mr. 
West has served as 
director of research 
of the UEA and secretary-treasurer of the 
Utah Teachers Welfare Association since 
1942 and editor of the Utah Educational 
Review since 1943. 


JOHN M. BOOTH, 
who ts executive 
secretary and field 
representative for 
the Idaho Educa- 
tion Association, 
John 1. Hillman, 
who served as exec- 
utive secretary for 20 years, is continuing 


with the IEA as associate secretary. 


G. B. NORDRUM, 
who succeeds Ar- 
thur E., Thompson 
as superintendent 
of public instruc- 
tion in North Da- 
kota. He has served 
as director of the 
State Equalization Fund since 1942. Prevt- 
ous to that time he had had experience as 
a teacher and administrator, 





EDWARD A, RICHARDS, 
new national direc- 
tor of the American 
Red Cross, was for- 
merly a member of 
the faculty at Co- 
lumbia University 
and the State Teach- 
ers College at Bemidji, Minnesota. He is 
the author of several books and magazine 
articles on education. 
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VICTORY ACTION PROGRAM 


Hawau Adopts Victory Action 


Program 


¥%THE 1946-47 Executive Committee of 
the Hawaii Education Association at its 
first meeting adopted the NEA Victory 
James R. McDonough, 
secretary of the 
wrote at the end of October, “Our teacher 
organizations have but with one or two 
exceptions already achieved the goals of 
the NEA Victory Program.” 


Action Program. 


executive association, 


Victory Action Program Goes 
Forward 


WAT THE first fall meeting of the 
County | Georgia | 


Bibb 
Teachers Association, 
the Victory Program goals adopted by the 
Representative Assembly of the NEA were 
unanimously endorsed. 


Unified Dues Popular in West 
Virginia 


¥%&PuHares E. REEDER, executive 
of the West Virginia State Education 
Association, reports that on September 20 
the following 26 counties in that state had 
adopted the unified dues plan for enrol- 
ing in professional associations: 
Braxton, Clay, 


secretary 


Barbour, 
Doddridge, Gilmer, Grant, 
Greenbrier, Hampshire, Hancock, Harcy, 
Harrison, Jefferson, Lewis, Lincoln, 
Marshall, 


Pendleton, 


Logan, Monroe, 
Pleasants, Pocahontas, 
ton, Ritchie, Randolph, Taylor, 

The West Virginia State Education 
Association has approved the Victory Ac- 
tion Program and is encouraging the 
local associations of the state to adopt the 
unified dues plan. 


Monongalia, 
Pres- 
Upshur. 


PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


Association of State Secretaries 


Xe Frank L. secretary-treasurer of 
the Alabama Education 


GROVE, 
Association, was 
elected president of the National Associa- 
tion of Secretaries of State Teachers Asso- 
ciations at the recent meeting held by the 
group in New Orleans. M. P. Moe, execu- 
tive secretary of the Montana Education 


Association, will continue as secretary. 


Local Leadership Essential 


% A NEW member of the NEA recently 
wrote: “Never in my 20 years of teach- 


| Continued on page 135| 








Chis ts peonage! 


Tue backward, poverty-stricken 
farms in the South, with 40 ot the 
Southern people living on them, pull 
down the living standards of the 
entire region. 


Nature has not made the South 
for peonage. It could be a garden 


spot. It has a third of the nation’s 
land in farms, 60°% of the nation’s 
land with 4o inches annual rainfall, 
50°%, of the nation’s crop land six 
months without frost, and half the 
nation’s farmers. 

With this rich 
ment, it 
underfed. national per 
capita consumption, the South has 
an annual shortage of 121 million 
gallons of milk, of 18.5 million pure- 
bred cattle, and of 
ey egs. 


natural endow 
imports food and is still 


Based on 


70 million dozen 


Behind poverty, root of the evil, 
persists the old plantation system. 

W. F. Will sharec ropped last year 
on the land of R. Bruce Doughty, 
representative in the Alabama legis 
lature. After a year of 
after his crop had been sold by 
Doughty [under Alabama law the 
landlord has legal rights to the cot 
ton produced by the sharecropper | 
Will asked for the proceeds of his 
year’s labor. 

Doughty told Will he was $53 in 
debt. The landlord keeps the books 
Will wanted to leave, so somehow 
he scraped up the money and offered 
it to Doughty. 

Doughty refused it, said by then 
the debt had increased to $rto. 
Somehow—cash money is scarce in 
the Black Belt—Will scraped up the 
extra $57 and took it to Doughty. 

Again Doughty refused to take i 
So Will left the farm in Reform or 
went to Cordova, 
away. 


cotton toil, 


about 7o miles 
y. He was followed by four men, 
who beat him and brought him back 
to Reform. 


This is peonage, “involuntary 
servitude,” says the Department of 
Justice, which arrested Doughty. 


But for every arrest, hov 
Doughtys go free? And how many 
Wills don’t man: age to scrape up the 
money and have to stay in bondage? 
And how many dare risk the beat 
ings? 


many 


This is the stuff sharecropping is 


made of. There will never be any 


lasting economic prosperity or secur 
South, 
until the plantation system, relic of 
is replaced by independent, 
family- sized, owne r-operated farms. 
—From The Southern Patriot. 


political democracy in the 


slavery, 
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For tHIs Scammers Vacation 
a wonderful NEW Empire Builder 


Big news for teachers 
who want a new travel experience 
for this Summer’s vacation! 


Great Northern Railway’s fleet of 
streamlined New EMPIRE BUILDERS are 
the first new, postwar sleeping car- 
coach trains, and you'll love their many 
luxurious features. Plan now to travel 
on the New EMPIRE BUILDER, at least 
in one direction, on your trip to the 
Pacific Northwest and California. 

Accommodations include: new style 
Day-Nite coaches with more spacious, 
restful seats at economy prices...mod- 
ern luxury accommodations and cheer- 
ful recreation facilities, too . . . duplex 


Serves the Best 
of the 
Great Northwest 






ee oe ee TY wo lOO 


roomettes...modern bedrooms...draw- 
ing rooms...open sections...gay coffee 
shops...charming dining cars that offer 
Great Northern’s famous food service. 

The diesel-powered New EMPIRE 
BuILDERs have cut the running time to 
only 45 hours over the northern route 
between Chieago and Seattle and Port- 
land. They are in daily service. 

Don’t miss traveling on the New 
EMPIRE BUILDERS on your 1947 trip to 
the Pacific Northwest and California. 
If you live in California or the Pacific 
Northwest, travel on these new luxury 
trains when going East. No additional 
fares on round trip railway tickets. 


V. J. KENNY, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
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Day-Nite coach seats with new style leg rest 
allow you to stretch out—for greater comfort. 
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ing was a membership blank handed or 
mailed to me.” 

Enrolment blanks are sent each year 
from NEA headquarters to the follow- 
ing leaders in every community: presi- 
dents of local associations, city and county 
superintendents, principals of all schools. 
We count on these leaders to contact the 
members of the profession in their com- 
munities. 


FINANCE AND SALARIES 


NCPT Favors $2400 Minimum 
Salary for Teachers 


% THe following resolution was adopt- 
ed by the Board of Managers of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers at New Orleans, December 5, 1946: 

“The National Congresseof Parents and 
Teachers is deeply concerned over the 
growing shortage of qualified teachers 
for the public schools, a shortage which 
has reached the point of a national emer- 
gency. 

“Tt is clear that we can meet this prob- 
lem only by establishing conditions which 
will attract and hold competent and 
thoroly trained men and women in the 
teaching profession. 

“Therefore we urge that standards of 
employment thruout the United States 
be raised to a high professional level com- 
mensurate with the responsibility resting 
upon the teacher as the molder of society. 

“We approve a professional standard 
for teachers who are four-year college 
graduates with full professional training: 
from a minimum beginning salary of 
$2400 a year with annual increments the 
second year and each year thereafter to 
a salary level of $5000 to $6000 for long- 
experienced and efficient teachers. 

“We commend the states and communi- 
ties which have already established salary 
standards equal to or higher than these, 
and we strongly urge the adoption of 
similar standards in every state and school 
district in the nation at the earliest mo- 
ment that such standards are attainable.” 


“We Have No Substandard 


Teachers” 


% Evcene Youncert, superintendent of 
the Oak Park Township Highschool, 
Oak Park, Illinois, writing about teach- 
ers salaries, reports that “during the war 
years the board of education has increased 
the maximum salary for classroom teach- 
ing from $3600 to $4300 and .. . has 
gone so far as to double some salaries. 


[Continued on page 136] 
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HE ForcEs of conflict, stilled at 

last on world battlefronts, divide 
us at home. They include bigotry 
and prejudice; discriminatiom in jobs, 
housing, and the ballot box; and seg- 
regation in education, recreation, and 
community life. Such conflicts arise 
out of differences in race, religion, 
nationality, and the economic status 
of our peoples. If these forces have 
their way, American citizens who 
fought side by side to keep democracy 
alive in the world will not fully share 
. the benefits of democracy in the 
United States. 

Certain Americans, usually white- 
Anglo-Protestants in association and 
thus. called the dominant culture 
group, feel superior to the other racial 
and cultural groups in our midst. 
They have a way of telling these 
minority groups where they may 
work, or live, or spend their leisure 
time. Because these people have black 
skins, because their parents were borir 
in Mexico or Japan, because they are 
sharecroppers or “foreigners,” they 
are classed as second-rate citizens. 
Now that the war is over they and 
their families face the possibility of 
unemployment, isolation, and a feel- 
ing that they do not belong among 
the people who count in the country 
they have worked and fought for. 

But minority peoples have tasted a 
new freedom. They have worked and 
fought valiantly to gain rights for de- 
pressed peoples in the world. They 
will not lightly surrender these rights. 
We need, therefore, to check the 
forces that divide us. Unless we work 
together to win the peace, we cannot 
keep it. 

Here is a direct challenge to educa- 
tion, and a responsibility. “Winning 
the peace” is not an empty slogan. It 
can be bought only with a costly 
price. It sets a specific task for schools, 
for teachers, for administrators, and 
for every American citizen. Achieving 
democracy in racial and cultural rela- 
tions, including rights and privileges 
for all, must be shared by members 
of dominant and minority groups 
alike. The denial of democracy to any 
group of people in this country may 
result eventually in its denial to all 
the American people. 


There are five major issues in in- 
tercultural education. Good citizen- 
ship in a democracy permits only one 
solution to each of them: 

[1] Straight thinking or prejudice? 
—The good citizen of 1945-55 learns 





Charting Intercultural Education 


the facts about his community and 
world neighbors who are different 
from him in race, nationality, religi- 
ous faith, background, and 
economic status. 


SOCc10- 


[2] Realism or sentimentalism?— 
The good citizen of 1945-55 examines 
his own behavior in the light of intel- 
ligent beliefs, carries his convictions 
concerning human worth into his 
everyday activities, and is governed 
by democratic ideals, rather than by 
expediency, in dealing with other 
people. 


[3] Neighborliness or casualness? 
—The good citizen of 1945-55 regards 
his neighbors of various racial and 
cultural groups as persons with whom 
he “belongs” as members of a func- 
tioning community, whose social feel- 
ings and ‘problems he is obliged to 
understand, and with whom he works 
to strengthen the democratic ties of 
intergroup relations. 


[4] Good living or deprivation?— 
A good citizen of 1945-55 wishes for 
himself and desires- for all other peo- 
ple the full development of scientific 
knowledge, estheticeachievements, and 
technological skills and their uni- 
versal application to better living. 


[5] All-Americanism or exclusive- 
ness?—The good citizen of 1945-55 
believes that the cultural strength of 
the country is made up of the diverse 
contributions of many peoples and 
that the nation’s future depends upon 
the development of the unmeasured 
resources of all its people. 


Good citizenship is a factor in class- 
room, faculty meeting, and board of 
education. It can be practiced in the 
community—on streetcars and buses, 
in theaters, on the job, in restaurants, 
in housing, in churches, and in count- 
less other places where too often now 
we deny democracy to men and 
women who have helped to save it. 
It is the job of education to help our 
people enlist the ideals of the Ameri- 
can way in everyday life. 


[From Charting Intercultural Edu- 
cation 1945-55. Stanford University 
Press, Stanford University, California. 
50¢ per single copy. This publication 
was developed by a group of practical 
educators participating in a workshop 
sponsored by Stanford University 
School of Education and the West 
Coast Office of the Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education. | 
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1I, foul was a eRe suanide fo i-=s 
LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH 


by Ferris, Keener, and Giddings, writes the chairman of an English 
committee representing 267 evaluations. This committee reported: 


“Listed among the strong points of LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH are: consistent review of 
principles and constructions; excellent final review and tests; abundant drill; many tests by which 
the student can measure progress; excellent proportions for oral expression, written expression, 
listening experiences, technical grammar . . . No book was a close second... .” 


Response like this has led to adoption of LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH 
in Texas, Indiana, Arkansas, and cities and counties from coast to coast, 
all in slightly more than a year of publication. 

Teachers’ Manuals, Answer Books, Pupils’ Notebooks 
Grade 3, $1.04; Grades 4-5, $1.12; Grade 6, $1.20; Grades 7-8, $1.28 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 S. Jefferson St. 609 Mission St. 2210 Pacific Ave. 
Chicago 6 San Francisco 5 Dallas 


221 Fourth Ave. 441 W. Peachtree St. N. E. 
New York 3 Atlanta 





SERIES 
' READING FOR INDEPENDENCE SERIE 
‘ 
" ee 
' 
i 
| 
’ by 
i] 
i 
| 
t 
i 
] 
i 
i 
‘ 
i 
i 
i 
: A. Sterl Artley Lillian Gray William S. Gray 
' Reading Director 
| 

’ ! 
; To STRENGTHEN EACH CHILD’S ABILITY TO READ \ 
‘ INDEPENDENTLY MATERIAL WHICH CONTAINS NEW WORDS 
! 
? : 
{ 
: Ai the new words in the Reading for Independence books 
4 can be unlocked by the children independently through 
; applying the word-attack skills taught in Dr. Gray’s \ 

| 

; Basic Reading Program. 
y } 
i For Grade 1: WE THREE (15 stories, 226 new words) 
: For Grade 2: WHAT NEXT (15 stories, 460 new words) i 
: Sample story from WE THREE will be sent free on request. : 
i i 





[Continued from page 135| 
Furthermore, there is complete recep- 
tivity to the possibility of both higher 
salaries and higher maximum.” 

Countering the argument that the Oak 
Park population is favored financially, 
Mr. Youngert writes: “Our board is con- 
vinced of its obligation to help raise the 
general standard of teaching in our state 
and realizes that a state distributive fund 
as high as ours should be will have to 
draw a considerable portion of its money 
from our kind of community.” 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


For School Coverage 


¥% Accorpinc to Editor and Publisher, the 
Greensboro |N. C.]| Record has had an 
unusually sucessful method of covering 
schools. Each year a “school reporter” is 
selected from among pupils in the voca- 
tional training class of senior highschool. 
He names correspondents from other 
schools and has them phone news to him 
at a certain time each day. He prepares 
it and brings it to the Record office, and 
it is run daily under a standing head, 
carrying the reporter’s byline and phone 
number. The reporter gets 1o¢ an inch. 
Some of the former school reporters have 
qualified for jobs on the regular staff. 


A Fine Contribution 


¥% THE Tampa Morning Tribune during 
a five-month period devoted more than 
400 columns to Florida’s educational 
needs. This is the equivalent of four 
books, and the Tribune states that this 
space would have been worth $25,000 
if sold for advertising purposes. One 
writer of the Tribune staff, J. A. Murray, 
devoted a major portion of his time for 
nearly half a year to a study of educa- 
tion and the preparation of this series of 
articles, 


WHAT SCHOOLS ARE 
DOING 


Scrapbook Award 


%Rocer B. Saytor, acting principal of 
the Barringer Highschool, Newark, New 
Jersey, has sent to THE JourNAL word 
that Barringer Highschool has won first 
prize [$100] in a scrapbook competition 
awarded by Books Across the Sea and 
Roy Publishers. The purpose of the scrap- 
book was to depict life in America so that 
British young people of corresponding 
[Continued on page 140] 
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THE SCHOOL YEAR’S 
OUTSTANDING 
FILMSTRIP VALUE 


THE COMBINED 1946-1947 
National Safety Council 


and 
Coronet Magazine 
FILMSTRIP SERIES 


Available from 
the SOCIETY 
FOR VISUAL 

EDUCATION, inc. 

































SAFETY EDUCATION 
SUBJECTS 
for 1946-47 


Fire Safety 


e Recreation Centers a 
Community Problem 


Traffic Safety 


f ti ith : . 7 R22 ' 
: ekaniniar aah Ueetitead By ordering now, you can still get the complete 1946-1947 National Safety 


Equipment Council and Coronet Picture Stories filmstrip series especially designed for inter- 
mediate and secondary schools. Timely, instructive, and authoritative, this series 


¢ Small Machine Tools . . 
. has won nationwide approval from educators and safety experts. 


Home Safety F ; ‘ 
Shicdin sinh Pehbatstin The offer consists of 16 filmstrips, eight films on Safety Education and eight on 
Safety Coronet Picture Stories. All filmstrips already released will be sent you imme- 
diately; the remainder will be released in units of one Safety Education and one 
Coronet filmstrip each month through May, 1947. Ordinarily, these films would 
sell for $2 each—a total of $32. Now, because of the cooperation of S.V.E., the 
CORONET PICTURE National Safety Council, and Coronet Magazine, the cost to you is only $12 for 
STORY SUBJECTS the complete set of 16 filmstrips. 


for 1946-47 The filmstrips on Safety Education, prepared by the National Safety Council, 

¢ | Fight Fires present a comprehensive study of the damage and tragedy caused by disregarding 
fundamental safety rules. Each filmstrip contains from 40 to 50 pictures. 

e¢ A World In Action ‘ 


° People of the Hills The Coronet filmstrips contain 25 pictures from a selected Picture Story from 
Coronet Magazine. There is a pamphlet with every film to serve as a teacher's guide. 
If reprints of the Coronet Picture Stories are desired, write to Coronet Magazine. 


Accident Summary 


BP i Te LEI 
o o e 


e Winter Has Two Faces 


e The Breathless Moment 


(An album of the best speed This offer good until August 31, 1947. 
photographs from the world 
of sports) 
¢ Death Rides the Highway joo et cos ce-------- ORDER IMMEDIATELY ---------------- - 


e Drama in the Courtroom 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc., Dept. 22-G, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Il. 


Please enter our order for the following: 


_____ Subscriptions for the 8 CORONET filmstrips and 8 SAFETY EDUCATION filmstrips 
at $12.00 for all 16. (Orders not accepted for individual subjects.) 


e An American Looks at 
England 


WHAT YOU GET: 


16 FILMSTRIPS 
obout 520 pictures 
FOR ONLY $12.00 


Those ordering now will receive all filmstrips already released. 


(C (Please check.) We have projector equipment to show single frame filmstrips. 

















Nome = 
released in units of one National Romience ~~ 
Safety Counciland one Coronet or Official Order Organization . ae a 
Picture Stories filmstrip 
through May, 1947, with those Shoold Accompeny Address . ae 
subscribing now receiving all Coupon 
back issues. el a 
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HOW TO READ A 
BOOK 


Designed to aid in the de- 
velopment of reading skills 
necessary to careful under- 
standing, this film is well 
adapted to use in junior and 
senior high schools. Collabo- 
rator: William G. Brink, Ph.D., 
Professor of Education, North- 


western University. 


IMPROVE YOUR 
READING 


As an aid to the correction 
of poor reading habits, this 
reel is ideal for use in inter- 
mediate and junior high 
school language arts classes. 
Collaborator: John J. De Boer, 
Ph. D., Chairman, Education 
Department, Roosevelt Col- 
lege. 


HOW WE ELECT OUR 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Explains the functional basis 
of our democracy—our elec- 
tion system. Vital for all civics, 
government and social! studies 
classes in junior and senior 
high schools, teacher training 
and adult education. Collab- 
orator: Jerome G. Kerwin, 
Ph. D., Professor of Political 
Science, Univ. of Chicago. 


THE COLUMBIA 
RIVER 


Captures the tremendous force 
and vitality of this mighty 
source of hydro-electric power. 
Excellently suited for geog- 
raphy and economics classes 
in elementary, junior and 
senior high schools. Collab- 
orator: Clifford M. Zierer, 
Ph.D., Chairman, Department 
of Geography, University of 
California at Los Angeles. 


COLOR 


AIR IN 
ACTION 


Demonstrates basic principles 
of aerodynamics. Live-action 
sequences interspersed with 
animation. For general science 
and physics classes at ele- 
mentary, junior and senior high 
school levels. Collaborator: 
Ira M. Freeman, Ph. D., Associ- 
ate Professor Physics, Swarth- 
more College. 


THESE SUBJECTS ARE 1-REEL SOUND 16 MM. MOTION PICTURES. PRINTS ARE AVAILABLE IN COLOR OR BLACK-AND-WHITE. 





Epucarors everywhere are turning more and more to vibrant Coronet 


Instructional Films for classroom impact. 


Glorious with full natural color, dramatically keyed to engage and hold student 
interest, they fit the requirements of standard curricula. 


And—Coronet's catalog of nearly 100 sound and color subjects is the fastest- 
growing in America! 


Nearly all educational film libraries offer CORONET Instructional Films on a 
rental basis. Preview prints for those interested in making selections for pur- 
chase are available from CORONET. Write for catalog. 


CORONET'S 10th Anniversary Filmstrip Series and CORONET’S popular 2 x 2 Kodachrome Slides are used by thousands. Write for details; 


WRITE TO: CORONET INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS—65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1, Illinois 
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GREAT ‘S30 Ge 












OU can still place your school order now for Coro- 
net Magazine under the Coronet School Subscrip- 
tion Plan. 

Five great issues are ahead ...each packed with 
informative and unbiased contemporary material... 
each sparkling with rich full-color pictures. Coronet is 
ideal supplementary reading for your pupils. 

Coronet is enthusiastically preferred in thousands of 
schools throughout the nation. You, too, can give your 
students the stimulating magazine they like to read... 
every month in the second semester. (The June issue will 
reach your school before May 24.) 


SCHOOL SUBSCRIPTION PLAN —Your students may 
buy Coronet at just 15¢ a copy—40% less than the regu- 
lar 25¢ price... You receive the monthly Teacher’s 
Guide to Coronet free . . . You also receive a free desk 
copy of Coronet every month... Your order may be 
increased, decreased or cancelled at any time... You 
will receive full credit fqr unsold copies—you need only 
return the front covers to us... Coronet will bill you 
monthly, if you prefer. 


eel ee ATT itn SME A 5 EN AAO IES 





REPRINTS of selected CORONET Picture Stories, 
for use with CORONET’S 10th Anniversary 
Filmstrip Series, are available. Write for details. 


WRITE TO: Education Dept., CORONET MAGAZINE, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 
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better understand American 
Lys 4 ng. Each of the American 
school presenting 18 states} which 
ubmiutted scrapbook Vv ill recel\ one 
in exchange from a British school. The 
Barringer scrapbook, which was mad 
under the pervision of Janet McKenzie 
of the English department, was in the 
or ( i \ 
Mobile Instruction 
A MOBILE commercial arts unit 1s now 
providing instruction to seven rural ele 
mentarv schools in Kern County, Cali 
fornia. A school bus was converted into 
i typing classroom with stationary seats 
ind adjustable table tops. In addition 
to the vriters, the unit contains add 
machines and a mimeograph. 
Instruction is given in typing, office 
; 1 the operation of office ma 
I school pays one-tenth of the 
rs teacher's salary for each half day of serv- 
Ana ase 
Kern County also has two mobile shop 
nits ser about 20 schools. These 
nits ar ily equipped with power and 
er 


ools. A home economics trailer is 


in its second year of operation. 


Teaching as a Round-the-Y ear Career 


% Ix Grencog, Illinois, teaching has been 


placed on a 12-month basis, with one 
month’s vacation. 

According to an article in the Milwaukee 
Journal, “deducting the one month’s vaca- 
tion, the schools have control of approxi 
mately six additional weeks of the teach- 
ers’ time each year. Some of the teachers 
can be assigned to assist in the community's 
summer combined educational and recre- 
ational program. Others, while receiving 
their regular salaries, will improve their 
skills art, 


music, dramatics, and the like, so there 


and abilities in the fields of 
will be less need of specialized teachers 
during the school year. 

“Some will engage in regional and 
foreign travel and others attend colleges 
and universities for advanced study—under 
the direction of the Glencoe superintendent 
[Paul J. Misner]. Still others will be en- 
gaged in the revision of curriculum ma- 
terials, a task that usually slows up the 


first four weeks of any school year.” 


Eye Clinic on Wheels 
%* A mobsite clinic for providing eye care 
in remote areas was dedicated at Trenton, 
New Jersey, on October 12 in ceremonies 











appreciate the quiet, 


service of the Holmes. 





ya 6.3 
i i ee ee 


1815 ORCHARD ST. 
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EXPECT 


Diamond- 
like 
Brilliance 
with 


HOLMES 
Sound-on-Film PROJECTORS 


Exceptional clarity of picture and sound is typical 
of Holmes machines—the logical choice for visual 
aid instruction and school entertainment. You will 
smooth operation, 
10-tooth sprockets, simple threading and enduring 





CHICAGO 14, ILL. 





large 


NEL 


As in the past, American Seating Company will 


at the state capital. Somewhat similar to 
the mobile optical units used overseas dur- 
ing the war by the armed forces, it will 
provide a public health service rivaling 
that of the mobile hospital clinics now in 
use in the South. 


HEALTH 


Flu-orescent 


¥* I covcn; I sneeze; 
I snort; I wheeze; 

I’m in a perfect frenzy; 
My head is dull; 
My nose won't blow. 

I’ve got the influenzy. 

[Reprinted from The Old Trail, pub- 
lished by Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 
which credits it to a fifth-grade pupil. | 


Test for Farsightedness 


¥%& FarsicutTepness, which handicaps many 
a school child so greatly that he hates 
school, can now be detected by a simple 
Dr. David Van 
Slice, director of the school health pro 
gram at Flint, Michigan. 

For a description of the new test, the 
“plus sphere test,” see the Science News 
Letter for November 16, 1946. 


accurate test, says der 


| Continued on page 142] 


\EA and AASA 


Mem bers 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
AGAIN WELCOMES YOU TO 
ITS EXHIBIT AT THE 


(f/ ‘ 
jonvention 





again have an interesting, informative exhibit of 


fine-quality school furniture at the NEA Convention 


N Y 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 





in Atlantic City, March 1 'to 6. 


You’re cordially invited to drop in and see us. 
We're looking forward to renewing old friendships 
and making many new ones. 


: Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
WORLD’S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
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The Growing Demand is 
for Typists Trained on 


IBM ELECTRIC 


TYPEWRITERS 











The IBM Electric Typewriter, with 16 years of proved all-electric performance, produces letters of distinguished 
appearance with a minimum of physical effort 


ARR, AR A TIE LILO; EET. 


MODERN SCHOOLS TEACH WITH MODERN TOOLS 


With every business trend pointing to con- stallation of IBM Electric Typewriters, you 
stantly increasing use of electrically-powered can meet this demand. Your school will have 
business machines, the big stenographic de- the reputation for being modern and pro- 
mand is for typists trained on IBM Electric gressive and for preparing its graduates for 
Typewriters. By planning now for the in- the best positions available. 


IBM 


ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS 


ELECTRIC PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING MACHINES AND SERVICE BUREAU 
FACILITIES - TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS - PROOF MACHINES 


SE RE EMI A 6 oo 


International Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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punsendeananeccsssaquscoassessscocsnassocsasessancssses 
STATE SUPERINTENDENTS 
quaussbooucsacsenancesssusscnnessenecsnnsenessansssncess 
Chief State School Officers 
% Tue officers of the National Council 
of Chief State School Officers in session at 
St. Louis elected the following officers: 
President, Rex Putnam, Oregon; viceprest- 
dent, J. H. Bosshart, New Jersey; secretary, 
Ralph Jones, Arkansas. Executive Commit- 
tee: Edgar Foley, New Hampshire; Clyde 
Erwin, North Carolina; J. F. Hines, South 
Dakota; Eugene Elliott, Michigan; and 
John A. Coxe, Louisiana. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


PT PTI iii iii i i 
New Broom for Adult Education 
* TH of New 


York has made a grant for an adult-educa- 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION 
tion project with the general purpose of 
raising the education level of Negro adults 
who have completed five years of school- 
ing. Nearly three million of the ten million 
functionally illiterate adults in the U. S. 
are Negroes. The project is sponsored by 
the Office of Education, American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education, National Con- 
ference on Adult Education and the Negro. 


Why Gl. Joe Wants Education 


%& Wuite passing thru the corridors of a 
midwestern university, I met a former 
pupil, a captain recently discharged and 
decorated for gallantry in action. He was 
attending school, he said shyly, because 
“God gave me power to think quickly, or 
I would not be living today, and I want 
to learn how to use this power.”——-UNA LEE 
voict, Covington, Oklahoma. 


THE PUBLIC SPEAKS 


Drew Pearson 
% Topay in this supposedly intelligent 
nation, one out of every ten adults cannot 
read or write. Today seven million chil- 
dren of school age are not going to school 
—for lack of schools and teachers. Today 
our colleges have 53° students 
learning to be teachers, because they are 
paid such low wages. We are the world’s 
wealthiest nation, but proportionately we 
pay our teachers almost the lowest salaries. 
We do not hesitate to pour out billions 
for the armies of war. But we neglect edu- 
cation, which is the army of peace. We 
pay our generals and admirals to lead us 
in war. Let’s pay our teachers adequately 

to lead the armies of peace. 


fe wer 





Unless we do, I predict that in 20 years 
Franklin Roosevelt’s famous statement will 
be changed to read “one-third of a nation, 
ill-clothed, ill-housed, ill-fed”—and illiter 
ate, 

The plight of American education today 
is just as dangerous as the atomic bomb. 
For ignorance is the worst enemy of 
democracy. When people are not wise 
enough to govern themselves, they can be 
fooled by dictators. So let’s recognize and 
reward those who teach the younger gen- 
eration, which must in their day also 
work, strive, give to make democracy live. 

—From broadcast October 13, 1946. 


Ellis Arnall 


%& WE NEED to finance education more 
adequately, for we sorely need _better- 
trained and better-paid teachers. We must 
stop paying our teachers in_ platitudes. 
Unless we do something soon, there will 
be no teachers. 


Cecil Brown 


% America, the richest country in the 
world, is a cheapskate in education when 
our country is compared to Soviet Russia. 

We are paying a high price for paying 


| Continued on page 144] 














BOOKS 
BULLETIN BOARDS 
WINDOW SHADES) « 







1632 INDIANA Ave. CHICAGO 16. ILL. 
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OW. are expecting you 


at the American Associa- 
tion of School Adminis- 
trators Convention of the 
National Education Associ- 


ation at Atlantic City 


{ BOOTHS G36-G38-G40 } 
DISPLAYS will include: 


¢ SCHOOL SEATING 

BLACKBOARDS 
BLACKBOARD ERASERS 

ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANERS 


_BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


OUR TIMES 


EVERY WEEK 








eke See he Nomen: wert 


high school. 


problems. 







@ For almost a half century, the AMERI- 
CAN EDUCATION PRESS, Inc., has ren- 
dered a timely and important service to 
education in America. 
ning and editing, it is a service designed 
to meet the demands and practical needs 
of every Elementary, Junior and Senior 


® The educational materials published by 
the AMERICAN EDUCATION PRESS, 
Inc., are based on an intimate acquaintance 
with educational needs and practices and 
on a sound and practical knowledge of 
educational philosophy. 


Write today for any information or help 
you may need in solving your curriculum 


A.A.S.A. Convention 
Booth Numbers F-30 and F-32 


1902 





A PUBLISHING SERVICE 


Express ly aes é gn me 


‘Secret ren To Meet The Veeds Of 


AMERICAN EDUCATION 





* MY WEEKLY READER 

* CURRENT EVENTS 

* EVERY WEEK 

* OUR TIMES 

%* CURRENT SCIENCE and 
AVIATION 


In research, plan- 











1947 


AMERICAN EDUCATION PRESS, INC. 


400 South Front St., Columbus 15, Ohio 
1780 Broadway, New York 19, New York 
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Here’s how you can do a better teaching job... 


As you know too well, classrooms every- 
where are overcrowded. There are far 
too few teachers. Today, you are work- 
ing hard to whip these handicaps and 
maintain high teaching standards. 


Now, more than ever, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Classroom Films can be a 
potent aid to your teaching success. 
Properly used, they make it easier for 
your students to learn, easier for them 
to retain what they have learned . . 
and easier for you to teach more to more 
pupils in less time. 

Don’t let anybody tell you, that be- 
cause the budget is limited, your school 
cannot afford these films! You can assure 


them that schools with even a very small 
audio-visual budget can afford classroom 
films. You can tell them of the new 
“Lease-toCOWN” Plan as a great oppor- 
tunity to use this dynamic teaching tool 

‘starting now. You can point out 
that they pay for the films while enjoy- 
ing their many advantages. Year-to-year 
payments are as low or lower than film 
rentals. And in 2 to 4 years any school 
can own them outright. 


We will gladly give you complete 
information. No obligation, of course. 
Simply write Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films Inc., Dept. 1-B, 20 N. Wacker 


Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


FACTS about 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films— 


1. Over 500 titles cover subjects 


taught from kindergarten through 
high school. 


Unbiased and authentic. Geared 
to the same high standards of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


Produced by pioneers in the indus- 
try—over 17 years of experience in 
making classroom films exclusively 
Created in collaboration with edu- 


cators who are recognized as author- 
ities in their fields. 


Used by schools in 48 states and in 
22 foreign countries 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


A MEMBER OF THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FAMILY 
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SYSTEM OF 
NAVIGATION 


ANNAPOLIS. MARYLAND 


Teach NAVIGATION this WEEMS way 


During the war WEEMS enlarged models of 


> hy — Navigation Instruments for Classroom Instruc- 
nie simplified the teaching of Navigation... 
: the teacher for they saved the instructor’s time and made 
— = it easier for students. 
d Models are made of the finest plastic and 
stucent tempered masonite. Order Weems instruments, 
texts or enlarged models at your supply house. 
Write for the 1946 Weems catalogue. 
——* * 


Do You Feel Like This? 


Many members do. One recently wrote: 


“For several years I have desired a Life Membership 
in the National Education Association. Now, as never be- 
fore, I wish to contribute to the splendid work the Associa- 
tion is doing, to feel myself truly a member of the organi- 
zation, and to receive, for life, the publications which will, 
I am sure, prove to be worth far more than the price of 
the Life Membership!” 


Use This Application Today————-——————- 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Executive Secretary 

National Education Association of the United States 

1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Givens: Please enroll me on the deferred-payment plan—ten 
annual payments of $10 each. Enclosed find $7, balance due on my first 
instalment. I have already paid $3, regular dues for the current year; 1946—47. 
Kindly send my Life Membership certificate, card, gold emblem, and copies 


of the NEA publications to the address indicated below. 


Name 





[Continued from page 142| 
low wages to teachers. They are fed up 
with it. Many times before on these pro- 
grams I have discussed the extreme and 
tragic shortage of teachers, the need. for 
improving the quality of teachers, and 
the necessity of raising their wages. 

Our young people are our greatest na 
tional resource. Those parents in a com 
munity that have a genuine regard for the 
welfare of their children are those who see 
that teachers in their schools are paid 
decent salaries and see that they have a 
schoolboard that permits teachers to have 
the freedom to face up to what is going on 
in the world. 

—From broadcast by cect. Brown, Sep- 
tember 19, 1946. 


Paul R. Griffith 


¥%Ovr first job must be to build a public 
appreciation of the vital importance of 
the teaching profession. Then we must 
pay our teachers in keeping with that im- 
portance. 

—Paut R. Grirritu, commander of the 
American Legion, 


Fort Atkinson Daily News 


| % Tue people who entertain us get huge 


incomes. The people who manage: our big 
prize fights make millions. The people 
who manage some of our night clubs are 
paid as much as $20,000 per year. The peo 
ple who educate our children have pinched 
wages. There is an old story to the effect 
that our world is like a big show-window 
which some prankster has got into during 
the night and switched the price labels. 


| On the merchandise of low value he has 


placed the high prices, and on the truly 
precious things, things of sacred value, 
he has placed a pitifully low price. 

—Reprinted in the Sun Prairie Star and 
Countryman. 


BEHIND THE HEADLINES 


60 Billion Dollar Liquor Bill 


% IN THE 13 years since Prohibition was 
repealed, economists estimate that the 
American public has consumed more than 
1,800,000,000 gallons of liquor, more than 
1,000,000,000 gallons of wine, and over 
21,700,000,000 gallons of beer. 


Earnings of Labor and Corporations 


% Most of the nation’s press last week 
suppressed the report by Secretary of 


| [Continued on page 149| 
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a moderate priced 16 mm. sound projector 


An economical, compact projector for those who desire 
high quality 16 mm. sound projection— where such features as still pictures, reverse 


operation, and the combination of sound and silent speeds are not required. 


The “Century” is of extremely simplified de- Panel Control, Easy Threading System, Fast Au- 
sign to bring it within the price range of limited tomatic Rewind, Triple Claw Movement, Central- 
budgets — yet it incorporates these basic Ampro ized Lubricating System, Rotating Sound Drum, 


features that make for unusual ease of threading and many others. The “Century” is adapted for 
and operation — for efficient, brilliant projection use in homes, classrooms, average sized audito- 
and superb tone reproduction—and for long riums and by industry. 

years of satisfactory service even under adverse Write for complete information — prices, 
conditions. These features include: Centralized specifications and full details on Amprosound 
“Century.” 








000000000660 66606004- 









* 
. . : . 
6 AMPRO CORPORATION JNEA 247 
e 2835 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 18, Illinois 
Don't Mi e Please send me full details on the new Amprosound ‘*Century™ 16 mm, 
rer ‘ease “4 Sound-on-Film Projector. I am also interested in: 
the 
Ampro e Ol Amproslide ‘s Amproslide Model “30-D” 
Exhibit! . “2x 2” Projector Dual Purpose Projector 
Booths Silent a P oi 
_ “io 8 m Silent © \6 ee r Projectors C Ampro 83 mm. Silent Projector. 
715 m ; as s\hide 
- -on-k iim ° Name anpeanes nee caetimenanssincinng 
At the nn Sound © Ieoiectors oa 
A.AS.A. Exhibit ‘BAUIRAM , Are Pro) 
\6 mir e 
\ilantie City A c oS iddress mee — - 
March Istto 6th Es eat lag ag ag 7 
Chicago 18, Illinois e City_ Se dee —_ State = 





A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary 
















BEN M. CHERRINGTON 


Director, Social Science Foundation 


University of Denver 
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To Help Teachers and Pupils 


New Teaching Aids Designed to 
Help Introduce Modern Problems 


N SOCIAL studies, the sciences and arts—from elementary grades to 
| college—teachers are confronted with new problems in a world of 
rapid change brought about largely through air transportation. Teach- 
ers, alert to these problems, require new tools—new teaching aids. 


Through Air-Age Education Research, every teacher now can have 
the advice and educational backing of outstanding engineers, scien- 
tists, economists and sociologists in aviation and air transportation. 
It is our job to help teachers learn and teach the things related to the 
air age which they deem essential to their classes—air age geography, 
aviation science, community development in the air age, meteorology, 
the meaning of time, political and economic problems, international 
relations, and many other related matters. 


TO ASSIST TEACHERS IN THIS VITAL WORK, WE OFFER... 
Motion pictures, film strips, textbooks and textbooklets, maps, globes, 
charts and pictures . . . all at prices as low as production and shipping 
costs permit. Use the coupon at the right to send for our free catalog 
of materials and services. 


Also available, without charge to teachers and school administra- 
tors, is the periodical, “Air Age Education News.” 


New, Interest-Getting Air-Age Motion Picture 
“Geography from the Air” 
This unique film, created from footage 


taken by the Army’s Air Transport 
Command, provides teachers with inter- 


geographic elements. This is not a trav- 
elogue; it is designed specifically for 
school use in conjunction with estab- 
esting, informative material for instruc- lished courses of study. This one-reel, 


tion in global geography. Scenes from 16mm. film, withsound, available for$40. 
all over the world illustrate outstanding 


Informative Air-Age Film Strip 
“Community Development” 


This 45-frame slide-film strip is designed strate 
to illustrate the growth and develop- 
ment of communities—in clear, interest- 


the effects of such factors as 
geographical location and natural re- 


sources. Valuable in many courses of 
ing pictures. Aerial photographsdemon- study. Price, $2. 


Pictures in panel at left are from motion picture, 


“Geography from the Air” 


A 


EDWIN A. LEE 
Dean, Schoo! of Education, U.C. L.A. 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 
Philadelphia Superintendent of Schools 


DIRECTOR: N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 


80 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 
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Face the Air Age... 
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CRROTTEATUS 


OccLUDED FRONT 


6 COLORFUL CLASSROOM WALL CHARTS 


— and accompanying textbooklets for each pupil = 


A Complete Course in the Science of 
Aeronautics Divided Into 6 Units of Work 


The essentials of aeronautics are explained in clear, easy-to- 
understand, pictorial form on these six large picture charts. 
They are printed in full color, on heavy paper, and they're 
almost four ag wide by three feet high. Now available at $1. 
each, and $5. for all six. Technical knowledge of experts is 
brought site easy grasp of the novice. A ‘welcome aid to 
students and teachers alike; suitable for personal as well as 
classroom use. To accompany each of the six charts, you can 
secure textbooklets on each unit for individual use. 
booklets are illustrated, non-technical, 
each—or $1.25 for six. 


Text- 


and cost 25 cents 


EDUCATION 
80 East 42 Street. New York 17. N. Y. 


SEND FOR FREE, 
24-PAGE CATALOG 
OF TEACHING AIDS 
AND SERVICES. 


For elementary and secondary 
schools and colleges. 


AIR-AGE 


NAME ates 


STREET 
CITY 
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Please send a copy of your free, 24-page 


WEATHER MAPS locote fromrs 
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AERODYNAMICS. “What makes an airplane fly?” 
ples of flight made clear. 


THE AIR OCEAN. Study of the atmosphere and its bearing 
on flight. 


Princi- 


METEOROLOGY. An absorbing explanation of the weather 
and its influence on aviation. 


AIRCRAFT. Descriptions of airships, planes, helicopters, jet 
propulsion, ete. 


NAVIGATION. Methods and instruments employed by the 
pilot in guiding aircraft are described and explaine -d. 


RADIO NAVIGATION. Explanation of the use of radio at 


airports and on airways. 


RESEARCH, 


catalog of teaching aids and services to: 
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“Art Galleries 
On Wheels” 


» e 


It’s Always Fair Weather for travel aboard 
New York Central’s Great Steel Fleet. From the 
cozy vantage point of your Club Car easy chair, it 
matters neither to your plans nor your peace of 
mind when sleet glazes the highways or clouds blot 
out the winter sky. 


Rest Assured! A deep-mattressed bed, 
cradled by the smooth Water Level Route, 
invites you to rest... and you rest assured 
that New York Central’s dependable all- 
weather transportation will get you there 
tomorrow ... refreshed and ready for the 
day ahead. 


YORK CENTRAL 


Deep Seated Comfort. The com- 
fort of a thrifty reclining seat in one of 
Central’s de luxe, air-conditioned coaches 
goes deeper than feather-soft cushions or 
stabilized car springs. For there's the deep 
down mental comfort of traveling in the 
world’s safest way! 


NEW YORK 
CENTRAL) 
SYSTEM 
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Labor Lewis B. Schwellenbach showing 
that real weekly earnings of the nation’s 
workers, 


measured in actual 


buying 
below war- 
time levels. The November survey of the 
National City Bank of New York dis- 
closed that “net earnings of corporations 


power, have slumped 16.6 


reached the highest level of the year dur- 
ng the third quarter.” A group of 350 
industrial corporations reported net in- 
come after taxes 70°% above the third 
quarter of 1945.—The Progressive, De- 
cember 9, 1946. 


Brass and Braid 


¥% Accorpinc to the Washington bureau 
of the Chicago Sun, enlisted men have 
been dropped twice as fast as high-rank- 
ing officers since the end of the war. 
While there was one colonel for each 
650 enlisted men on V-J Day, there is 
now one colonel for each 195. Since the 
end of hostilities the army has cut its 
enlisted strength from 7,283,900 to 
1,518,300 and its officer strength from 
772,500 to 188,000. The Navy has re- 
duced its enlisted strength from 3,010,373 
to 477,932 and its officer personnel from 
325,074 to 59,663. 


EDUCATION FOR THE 
HANDICAPPED 


The. Hard-of-Hearing 


¥% Between 15 and 20 million people in 
the United States are hard-of-hearing to 
some extent in one or both ears. Five to 
eight million have serious hearing defects. 
Six hundred thousand are using hearing 
aids; three to four million need them. 
Three million children have impaired 
hearing. 

Forty thousand veterans of World 
War II have lost some or all of their hear- 
ing. The Veterans Administration esti- 
mates that 300,000 more veterans will be 
hard-of-hearing in 20 years.—c. sTEWART 
NASH, American Hearing Society. 


Special Education Programs 


% Botu Syracuse and Western Reserve 
universities are initiating special education 
courses for instruction in the training of 
handicapped children. 

William M. Cruickshank is the director 
of the Syracuse program, which is de- 
signed to coordinate on a regional basis 
the clinical and medical facilities of both 
public and private institutions with col- 


lege and highschool training and class- 

room work. 
At Western Reserve, Ruth Bender, 

formerly with the Western Pennsylvania 


School for the Deaf, is instructin 


g a 
demonstration class of deaf children bx 

tween the ages of 24. and 34. Mothers 
of the children attend reg arent 
education classes so that they may carry 
home the technics used in the class. 
George J. Fortune is executive director 
ot the center, which is a Community Chest 
agency afhliated with Western Reserve 


PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 
Alabama Teachers Work on 
Professional Ethics 
% Mrs. W. E. Yeatman of Montgomery, 


Alabama, reports that professional ethics 
has been the subject of recent interesting 
discussions by teachers of the Alabama 
Education Association. Under discussion 
were such problems as: 

Should a teacher be expected to carry 
her church letter, her citizenship, and 
her bank account to the community in 
which she teaches? 


| Continued on page 150] 
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EDUCATION... the key that unlocks the World of Tomorrow 


MINNESOTA SUMMER SESSION 


In addition to more than 1000 subjects of study covering 
all fields of education and scientific interest including 
American institutions and their relation to educational 
needs, special emphasis is being placed on Russia and the 
Far East. A teaching staff of 900 persons including edu- 
cators of national and international reputation—plus the 
splendid facilities of great libraries and laboratories—offer 
outstanding opportunity for both graduate and under- 
graduate study. There will be special courses and workshops 
for teachers in primary, secondary, and higher education. 
Counseling facilities for returning veterans. 

First term registration, Tuesday, June 17, Secon egistration, 
Monday, July 28. Write now for complete bulletin. Director 
of Summer Session, 805 Administration Building. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
Eo I TREE 


jiermyr 
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WHICH WOULD YOU BE 
IF BAD LUCK CAME YOUR WAY TODAY? 


What if you were suddenly disabled by illness, accident 
or quarantine? Would you have that comfortable feel 
ing that comes from being under the T.C.U. Umbrella? 
Or would you be compelled to watch your savings melt 
away on doctor bills, hospital bills and rent bills? 


A T.C.U. Accident and Health Polis at 
cost of less than a nickel a day, will give you 
the extra margin of safety that you need and 
the comfort of mind that helps speed 
recovery Liberal benetits are paid 
you whether you are hospitalized or 

not... whether you ar work 
ing or on vacation ... whether 


your accident is a ma 


or not, 

So why take a el 
being “sorry” when 

be so safe for so little 


s! 


TEACHERS 
CASUALTY 
UNDERWRITERS 


266 T.C.U. Building 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 
FREE INFORMATION CoUuPOXNn™OroO™ 


To the T.C.U., 266 T.C.U. Building 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


Get all the factea 
about friendly T.C.U 


E ee I am interested in knowing about T.C.1 
“10-Way Protection tection. Send me full details, without 
today. Se nd tl Com Nat e..' POPP eee eee PP eee eee eee eee eee eee 
yon, without obliga 
F AGATESS.. .cccccccccccecccsccceeesssses 


tion. 














>, NOW they can read — give them good reading for sheer 
pleasure and enrichment... IN LATER LIFE they will trace 


their love of reading and taste for good literature back to 


‘38 


45 East 17th Street 221 East 20th Street 709 Mission Street 707 Browder Street 
NEW YORK 3 CHICAGO 16 SAN FRANCISCO 3 DALLAS 1 





? Stories to Remember 


the new literature series for the intermediate grades 


WONDER AND LAUGHTER — for grade 4 
DREAMING AND DARING — for grade 5 
HIGH ROAD TO GLORY -— for grade 6 
Compiled by Elizabeth H. Bennett 
Mabel B. Dowse and Mary D. Edmonds 


With Teachers’ Guides that will help the teacher create in 
children a love of and taste for the treasures of literature 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 





1201 16th St., N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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The active List of Publications 
of the 
National Education Association 
and Its Departments, Committees and Commissions 


includes 


427 Titles under 58 Classifications 


Publications will be on display at the 
AASA Convention Exhibit at Atlantic Cit, 


Classified lists sent on request 
National Education Association 





| Continued from page 149] 

Should new young teachers be given 
special favors including higher salaries 
in relationship to the old faithfuls? 

Is it ethical for a reactionary superin- 
tendent to penalize a progressive teacher? 

Is it ethical for a teacher to sign monthly 
statements stating that she had taught 
“humane” and “anti-narcotic” lessons as 
required by state laws when she had not 
complied with the law? 

Who carries the greater responsibility 
for dignifying the profession—teachers 
or the public? 

Is the misuse of sick-leave privileges 
a violation of professional ethics? 


RURAL EDUCATION 


Improving Rural Education 
¥% Epucartors and farmers have been work- 
ing together in New York State to bring 
about better educational opportunities for 
farm and rural boys and girls since the 
Council on Rural Education was formed 
at Ithaca in 1943. 

The Council, according to its president, 
E. S. Foster, was organized with the hope 
of blending the interests and ideas of non- 
professionals and professionals in rural 
education. Members include representa- 
tives of the State Education Department, 
Rural Education Department of Cornell, 
State School Boards Association, State 
Association of District Superintendents, 
Secondary Principals Association, Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, Associa- 
tion of Elementary School Principals and 
a majority of farm representatives. 

The Council launched an_ extensive 
research program in an effort to find out 
why so many farm boys and girls never 
complete their highschool training. It 
was found that only about 35°/ of the 
farm boys graduate from highschools, 
and that small rural highschools lose more 
pupils prior to graduation than do the 
larger ones. Only 8°, of the handicapped 
rural children are receiving any special 
instruction. With the exception of agri- 
culture and home economics, rural boys 
and girls have practically no other oppor- 
tunities for vocational training. This is 
one of the chief reasons for failure of 
so many rural students to graduate. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Summer School at Oxford 


%& A summer school in “European Civili- 

zation in the Twentieth Century” for 

American and other overseas students will 
| Continued on page 152] 
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SCHOOLS 
fora NEW WORLD 


1947 Yearbook 


* Reviews current basic problems of 
society 


* Indicates role of schools in improv- 
ing society 


* Illustrates unique plans and proced- 
ures used by schools 


* Suggests criteria for evaluating ed- 
ucational progress 


$2.50 448 pages 


Discounts for quantity orders 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 





For Efficient ny ereening 
tom 7 


Kindergarten to Coleg 


‘ 


° j 4 Ef . . 
by 2) LESS a Vosdival = soctalion 


cilé FOR PARTICULARS- Booklet sent on 


WELCH ALLYN wc. 


AUBURN, N. Y. 
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FREE! 
NEW 1947 CATALOG 
y.S. GOVERNMENT 


VISUAL AIDS AND 
TRAINING FILMS 


JUST OFF THE PRESS, this big new catalog describes the larg- 
est and most important group of visual aids for classroom and 
factory use yet produced. These low-cost training films are 
being widely used all over America in teaching thousands of 
workers and students in many fields. 


They were produced by the U. S. Office of Education and 
other Government agencies with the complete cooperation 
of the foremost authorities in education and industry. 


You, too, can make your teaching of difficult concepts and 
principles — your training of workers, easier and more effec- 
tive by using these 16 mm sound motion pictures. Aid your 
students and trainees to Jearn faster! 


A FEW EXAMPLES OF THE MANY SUBJECTS AVAILABLE 


Film Tactics (use of teaching films) 
The Slide Rule (Percentage, Proportion, 
Squares and Square Roots) 
16 MM SOUND Origin and Synthesis of Plastics 
PICTURES ° Materials 
730 MOTION The Diode 
and Principal Dimensions, Reference Surfaces, 
STRIPS and Tolerances 
585 FILM Basic Typing: Methods 
d in this Know Your Car 
Ripping and Crosscutting 
Radio Antennas: Creation and Behavior 
catalog of Radio Waves 
Freezing Fruits and Vegetables 



















are describe 


\ aids 
complete visual @ 


Distributors for 
U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 





Please send me FREE COPY of the NEW 1947 CATALOG describing 
730 Motion Pictures and 585 Film Strips. 


es 





| Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20,N.Y. | 


Street i cdoakle 
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A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 61 YEARS 


ALBERT Me snale 
TEACHERS 


Elementary 
Schools. Good 
candidates in 
demand. Send 
for information 


25 East Jackson Blvd Member 
as ackson le 
Chicago 4, lll. 1 & wy Fe 


Corresponding Agencies : 
535 Fifth Ave., New York City + Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 1885 


Home Office: 


Why Is Winter 
Colder than Summer? 


Cram’s Sun Ray and 
Season Indicator Globe 
Makes It Easy to Explain 


Ttid you ever try to explain this simple 
? Of 


m the sun has nothing to do with 


questior course, you know that dis- 


tance fr 
it. In fact the earth, in winter, is more than 


00 miles nearer to the sun. 


3,000,( 


The answers to this and many other ques- 
tions that are apparently simple but difh- 
cul explain are easy when you use 


Cram’s Sun Ray and Season Indicator Globe 


for the demonstration. An exclusive, pat- 
ented globe mounting of outstanding use- 
fulness, available with political, physical 
political or simplified globe map of 12 or 


16 inch diameter. Globe map shows the new 
de facto political boundaries. For prices and 


complete information, write Dept. SCH. 14. 


t the Cram exhibit at the 
| meeting of the American 
iation of School Ad ministra- 

rs, Atlantic City, March 1 to 6, 


usive. 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM CO., INC. 


730 E. Washington St. Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
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be held in Lady Margaret Hall and Somer- 


| ville Gollege, Oxford, July 2-August 13, 


1947. The school is intended for persons 
especially prepared in cultural subjects 
and those who already have a B. A. This 
course has formal approval for grants 
under the G.I. Bill of Rights. 

The inclusive charge for board, resi- 
dence, and tuition will run to approxi- 


} 


mately $240. Students accepted for the 
course should book passages and obtain 
passports and visas well in advance. 
Requests for application blanks and 
further information should be sent to the 
director, Institute of International Educa- 


tion, 2 West 45th Street, New York. 


For New College Buildings 


%& Because of the arrears in building con- 


struction, which in some cases have ac- 
cumulated since the depression and in 
anticipation of a great expansion in en- 
learned from a 
School 


universities, 


rolments, it was survey 
and Society that 


professional 


conducted 
182 


by 
colleges, 
schools, and teachers colleges had plans 
to spend $601,928,800 for new buildings, 
for the modernization and enlargement 
of existing structures, and for new equip- 
ment over a period of five years starting 
in 1947. On the basis of these figures it 


was estimated that the institutions 


1160 
of higher education in the country would 
spend not less than 1 billion dollars in 


the same period. 


Higher Education on a Circuit 


¥%& To meet the unprecedented demand for 
enrolment in the face of an acute student 
housing shortage at Madison, the Exten- 
sion Division of the University of Wis- 
consin has established 34 teaching centers 
thruout the state. In most of the centers, 
the instructors, fully accredited on the uni- 
versity’s faculty, live in their districts and 
travel weekly to several cities on a cir- 
cuit. 
Tree Identification 

%& THE College of New Rochelle, New 


York, last fall inaugurated a course in 
tree identification and appreciation. Stu- 
dents will study some of the mysteries 
of tree life which still baffle scientists. 


Degree in Radio 


%Ravio has been brought into the cir- 
cle of the arts and professions with the 
authorization by the Ohio Department 
of Education to the College of Music of 
Cincinnati to confer the degree of Bache- 
lor of Fine Arts in Radio Education. 

| Continued on page 154] 






















Best Handy-Sized Dictionary 


WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


The best because it includes all the words 
most commonly used in speaking, reading, 
and writing. 









The best because it is based on and abridged 
from Webster's New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition— 
“The Supreme Au- ? 
thority” for the 
courts, the press, 
the schools and 
colleges of the 
country. 


Compiled by the fa- 
mous Merriam-Web- 
ster editorial staff 
which combines the 
skills of over a century of dictionary~making 
experience. Write for Booklet C. 


| G.& C.MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 


KODACHROMES 


20 cents each 
| Colorado and Southwestern scenes and 
| nature subjects sent on approval. Write 
for list. 
NESBIT STUDIO 


Longs Peak Route Estes Park, Colo. 








A NEW, STREAMLINED 
WAY TO FIND THE POSI- 
TION YOU WILL BE 
HAPPIEST IN! 


No commissions or registration fees. You 
pay only a flat $25.00 if and when placed. 
Send only name and address for unique 
bulletin advertising available opportunities 
in all fields of education everywhere. 


CENTRAL REGISTRY SERVICE 


124 South Broadway, Lancaster, Ohio 





LUDWIG’S 
OF WYOMIN 


_ 
4 





IN THE HEART OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN EMPIRE 
NATIONALLY FAMOUS 
FOR FINE PHOTO FINISHING 
One beautiful hand-toned Western Scene 5x7 


or one 5x7 enlargement of your negative, 8 
high gloss prints, fine grain developing, deckled 


edge paper, return postage— 39 


ALL FOR 


(Any standard 8-exposure roll. Enclose money with tilm) 


Enlargements Glossy Enlargements Matte 
4x6 sodeeistanita 1Se S20...dca = 25 





f} = ..2Se a $0¢ 
8x 10...... ee ij) = 75e¢ 
> es Fl 11x14... $1.25 


One-Day Service 
EVERY ORDER HANDLED BY SKILLED OPERATORS 


LUDWIG PHOTO ENTERPRISES 
§ 2214 Ivinson Ave. Laramie, Wyo. 
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Nutrition a la cart 


One day, not long ago, the chil- 
dren in a Georgia classroom looked 
up in surprise as a sturdy, un- 
painted wooden cart was wheeled 
in. The children clamored around 
the teacher, asking questions, ex- 
amining the strange and wonderful 
wagon. Why was it here? What 
was it for? The answers are in a 
report from the “inventors,” teach- 
ers of the East Griffin School, 
Spalding County, Georgia... one 
of many schools participating in a 
continuing program of nutrition 
emphasis. 

“In order to bring the study of 
nutrition to the classrooms, we had 


the ‘Nutrition Band Wagon’ built 
as a food carrier and mobile demon- 
stration table. The children were 
interested from the beginning, since 
they helped finish it—with sand- 
paper and varnish. The cart brought 
from the kitchen simple food items 
or food groups, such as carrot sticks 
and other raw vegetables. Then, a 
lesson about the specific foods was 
developed uses, preparation, 
history ... with the children par- 
ticipating in the demonstration. 
Often, they would share their ex- 
periences by wheeling the cart into 
other classrooms.”’ 

But is nutrition training like 
that necessary ? 


Consider a week-long check of 





the eating habits of 1,932 pupils in 
8 Southern schools. Only 23.3% of 
the children’s diets were good. 
34.1% were fair and 42.6% deti- 
nitely poor, according to standards 
used by many nutritionists. Com- 
parable results in other sections of 
the country clearly demonstrate a 
similar need for special emphasis 
on nutrition. 

Facts, ideas, plans and materials 
for a nutrition program adaptable 
to any curriculum are available to 
you. Please write: 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals « Vitamin Products 


COPYRIGHT 1947-~GENERAL MILLS, INCs 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 

















— pasties =) ‘i a hat a sere 2 = Se . - : 
GREEN AND YELLOW ORANGES, TOMATOES, POTATOES AND OTHER MILK AND MILK PROD- MEAT, POULTRY, FISH BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
VEGETABLES some GRAPEFRUIT or row VEGETABLE AND FRUITS UCTS.. fluid, evaporated OREGGS...ordriedbeans, ...natural whole-grain or MARGARINE se for 
raw, some cooked, frozen cabbage or salod greens raw, dried, cooked, or dried milk. One quort peas, nuts or peanut but enriched grrestored. Three spreads and for seasoning 
or canned. At least one Atleast one serving o day frozen or canned. Two or oritsequivelent}adoyfor ter. One serving of mect, orf more servings a day. os you like and as supplies 
serving a day. more servings a day. children and expectant or poultry or fish a doy, oc permit. 

nursing mothers; one pint casionally peas or beans 
© doy for oll others instead. Three or four eggs 


each week 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 
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TEACHERS AGENCY 





AGENCY 


410 U S.Nar Bann BLOG DENVER. COLO West. 





Member N.A.T.A. 


ment to teachers. Through our o 


nationwide. Member N.A.T.A. 








a PS. oe SCHOOL EXECUTIVES, SUPERVISORS AND TEACHERS 
ROCKY IT TEACHERS FF 


give you Unexcelled Service. 
FREE ENROLLMENT. Our territory: United States. 
WM. RUFFER, Ph.D., Manager 





Everyone knows how great is the need for teach- 
ers in every classification of education. 
— in — to help the yy F his 

charge is seeking opportunity to give advance- 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. ? © Vivenah cer aliecs o> any 


. outstanding opportunities are presented 
Chicago 4, il. teachers and administrators. Our service 


Fill many positions outright. 





New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 





For teachers seeking to prevent 


or correct children’s stuttering 


It is now generally held by spe- 
cialists in speech psychology that 
much youthful non-fluency is 
completely normal and evidences 
little more than an inexperienced 
groping for words. Since “true”’ 
stuttering may come later — 
induced by self-consciousness 
of speech — one of the most 
effective preventive or corrective 
measures recommended is to 
build up the speaker’s confidence 
by showing an unemotional 


acceptance of his non-fluency. 


Speech specialists also speak of 
the importance of timing the 


necessary correction of pronun- 


ciation or grammar errors. Cor- 
rection can be less frustrating, 
they believe, and also less dam- 
aging to self-confidence, when 
held off until after the child has 
expressed his complete thought. 
By instructing him then in the 
light of differences between his 
and your speech — rather than 
of his faz/ures—you may avoid 
subsequent self-consciousness 
on his part and the speech de- 
fects that may result. 


This information comes from 
Mr. Stanley Ainsworth, Super- 
visor of Speech Correction at 
Indiana State Teachers College. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just as millions of people find 















chewing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality 
for complete chewing satisfaction 


[Continued from page 152] 


POETRY 


Teacher's Song 


%& THEY come to me, each one a part 
Of an omniscient, holy plan, 
Each one a pattern to be learned— 
A guide to the potential man 
And I would read the mystic key 
That charts each personality. 
If I can only understand 
And channel native blessings well, 
Then justly can I say, “I teach,” 
And honorably will I tell 
The world that I have touched a soul 
And launched it toward its fullest goal. 


There is no finer art than this— 

‘To work with mediums sublime, 
To map a course to happiness 

And beauty on the paths of time. 
May my life’s contribution be 
This service to humanity. 

—MARGARET E. BLY, Syracuse, N. Y. 

in The Bulletin of the Syracuse 
Teachers Association 


The English Face - 

%& Wuen Carroll D. Champlin, Professor 
of Education, Pennsylvania State College, 
was touring England last spring on an 
inspection of schools he wrote the follow- 
ing verse: 

The English face. 

It tells a story— 


Wreathed in victory 


Carved in glory. 

More than books will ever say, 
Here is history every day. 
Here a symbol of the best 
That men by strain attained. 
Transcending any conquest— 
Peace and courage gained. 


If There’s Money To Be Spent 


% IF THERE’s money to be spent 

And you haven’t got a cent, 

And the rent collector’s knocking at your 
door; 

"Twould be nice to get some credit, 

"Twould be nice—indeed you’ve said it, 

For your rent it wouldn’t haunt you any 
more! 





If your need for cash is pressing, 

If your outlook is distressing 

And you’d like to borrow quickly what 
you need; . 

There’s a way that’s tried and tested— 

It’s a way that’s most requested— 

And the way of every wise man, yes 


indeed! 
| Continued on page 156] 
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“Without laboratories men of science are soldiers without arms’ —LoUIS PASTEUR 


Why some things get better all the time 


THE SPAN OF LIFE is increasing. Within the last half cen- 
tury the average length of life of a new born infant has 
increased over 30%. And many more people over 40 can 
now expect to live well into their seventies. 


Among the reasons for this progress, along with notable 
advancements made by the medical profession, are the im- 
provements in medicinals and medical equipment that help 
guard life. 

Synthetic organic chemicals now are used in the produc- 
tion of a host of pharmaceuticals, including penicillin and 
the sulfa drugs, which have accomplished wonders in the 
fight against germs. They also are used in repellents to de- 
feat disease-carrying insects. Out of research with gases has 
come oxygen therapy, an aid to recovery in numerous ill- 
nesses. Research with metals and alloys has produced the 
gleaming, easy-to-clean stainless steel used in modern hos- 
pital and medical equipment. 


ee 





In safeguarding life—just as in transportation and com- 


munications—much of man’s progress is traceable to better 
materials. 

Producing better materials for the use of industry and 
the benefit of mankind is the work of UNION CARBIDE. 

Basic knowledge and persistent research are required, 
ig. Work- 
ing with extremes of heat and cold—frequently as high as 
6000° or as low as 300° below zero, Fahrenheit—and with 
vacuums and great pressures, Units of UCC now separate or 


particularly in the fields of science and engineerir 


combine nearly one-half of the many elements of the earth. 


Unton CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 
— —fifqq- . 


30 EAST 42ND STREET 








Baw Tease 17% BR. Ve 


Products of Divisions and Unies icclude —————— 


LINDE OXYGEN ¢ PrReEsT-O-LITE ACETYLENE ¢« PyROFAX GAS ¢ BAKELITE, KRENE, AND VINYLITE PLASTICS 
ACHESON ELECTRODES ¢ EVEREADY FLASHLIGHTS AND BATTERIES * NATIGNAL CARBONS 


PRESTONE AND TREK ANTI-FREEZES * ELECTROMET ALLOYS AND METALS « HAYNES STELLITE ALLOYS * SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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+ COMPREnIENSTI Vi: 


Social Studies 


MAP SET 


37 authentic maps 

in full color, Size 44” x 32”. 
Edited by Dr. Erwin P. Raisz 
of Harvard and 

Prof. Olin D. Morrison 

of Ohio University. 

Perpetual replacement feature. 
Immediate delivery. 


quoter school supply co. 


+ PUBLISHERS 





CARTOGRAPHERS 


ESTABLISHED 1919 


DEPT. 27 * GOSHEN, INDIANA 








STANDARD TESTS 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Specimen Set Aptitude Tests. 
Specimen Set for High Schools and Colleges. . 
Specimen Set for Elementary Schools. . 
Send for Catalog 


ACORN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ROCKVILLE CENTRE NEW YORK 


MILLIONS OF VETS ARE IN NEED 


They need counsel, guidance, information on edu- 
cation, vocational training, job rights and other 
GI matters. First aid to thousands of teachers and 
advisers is the VET-LETTER, published by Army 
Times. Send 3¢ stamp for Free Introductory Copies. 
Address 

VET-LETTER, 1419 Irving St., N.W., Wash. 10, D.C. 


| 


| 











ALFRED: A- KNOPF: Inc: 
Welcomes the 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
and invites all to see 
the display of 


BORZOI BOOKS 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 





A ‘must own, must use” 16 mm. film | 


THE JUNIOR CITIZEN | 


An outstanding film on a vital theme—good 
citizenship in our democracy, the aware- 
ness of our schools of its importance, the 
fine role they are playing in its develop- 
ment. ... Four Parts: Sharing a Common 
Understanding, Fitting Into Our Economic 
Life, Conserving Our Natural Resources, 
Conserving Our Human Resources. 
Threaded through the film, unobtrusively 
yet eloquently, is the heartening conviction 
that all races and creeds can live and work 
together, shoulder to shoulder, in an at- 
mosphere of respect, friendship and under- 
Standing. ... For all groups: For students, 
a source of inspiration; for teachers and 
PT-A, a source of satisfaction; for adult 
groups no longer in touch with our schools, 
a source of reassurance. 

Produced by Alvin J. & Darley Gordon, 
authors of “Our Son, Pablo’; supervised 
by Dr. J. Paul Leonard, President, San 
Francisco State College. 

2 reels, black & white, 16 mm. sound. Pur- 
chase, $90. Rental, $3 one day, $7.50 one 
week. 


GATEWAY PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
49 Main Street 


Py 42 
«OS, 5 
LESSONS je SS 


Complete Conservatory Home 


Piano, Harmony, History 


Study Courses of Music, Advanced Com- 
position, Voice, Public School Music, Violin, Cornet, 
Trumpet, Guitaty Mandolin, Accordion, Saxophone, 
Clarinet, Dance Band Arranging, Ear Training and 
Sight Singing, Choral Conducting. Low Cost. Check 
courses which interest you. Ask for illustrated les- 
sons and catalog. All courses leading to Degree of 
Bachelor of Music available. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 


Dept. U450 765 Oakwood Bivd., Chicago 15 


PROTECT YOUR CAMPERS 


th our Low-cost Tested and Approved 


Service 


60 cents per week provides 


up To $500. 


-for each accident 


UP TO $100... for each illness 


$1000. 


LET US PAY: Hospital Confinement Costs 
Doctors and Nurses Fees 


Write for Details 


Brotherhood Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


634 West Wayne 


156 





..for accidental death 
Surgical Expenses 
Accidental Death Benefits 
No Obligation 


Maximum 


Fort Wayne 2, Ind. Benefits 


San Francisco, Calif. | 


| Continued from page 154] 
You simply go and join up 
The ever growing line-up > 
Of adherents to the credit union creed; 
You will learn to borrow money 
In a manner that’s a honey, 
In a fashion any thrifty man would heed! 
Then you'll pay the rent that’s due, 
Your insurance money, too, 
And such other household bills that you 
may owe; 
You'll become a thrifty saver 
And a credit union raver, 
With your money planted right where it 
will grow! 
—GERALD J. MCLELLAN in 
The Bulletin of the Milwaukee 
Teachers 


Association 


OPPORTUNITIES 


For the Horace Mann 

Sesquicentennial 
¥% Free copies of an illustrated unit of 
work, “Our Schools” and a play “The 
Horace Mann Club,” originally published 
in the May 1937 issue of The Instructor 
may be had from the NEA as long‘as the 
supply lasts. 


If You Want the Facts... 
%& Statistics oF City SysTEMs, 
1943-44, Chapter III of the Biennial Sur- 
vey of Education, prepared by the U. S. 
Office of Education, is available for 15¢ 


from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


ScHOOL 


DATES TO REMEMBER 

February 17-23, 1947—American 
Brotherhood Week. For information write 
to American Brotherhood, National Con- 


ference of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


March 1-6—American Association of 
School Administrators Convention to be 
held in Atlantic City. See pages 94 and 
117 of this issue. 


CHANGE OF POSITION 


New NORC Director 


% Ciype W. Harr has been appointed 
director of the National Opinion Research 
Center, [University. of Denver] a non- 
profit, non-commercial polling organiza- 
tion. Dr. Hart succeeds the late Harry H. 
Field, founder and director of NORC 
since its establishment at the University of 
Denver in 1941. 
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The new’ director, formerly with the 
OPA and OWI, has taught at many mid- 
western colleges and at American Univer- 
sity in Washington. He is the author of 
[Introduction to Sociology. 


AMERICAN YOUTH 
PTT TTT TTI IIe ee 
Another Lost Generation? 


% Fewer employment opportunities are 
open to young workers today than existed 
S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, and there is little evidence 


year ago, according to the U. 


of headway being made by the schools in 
regaining ground lost during the war, 
when highschool enrolments dropped. by 
1,000,000. Thousands of boys and girls in 
the 14-to-17-year-old group are neither in 
school, where most of them should be, nor 
regularly employed. 

To avoid another “Lost Generation” 
after World War II, the NEA Defense 
Commission urges schools, labor unions, 
parent-teacher associations, and industrial 
groups to give special consideration to the 
needs of youth. 


Allied Youth 


¥%& Ir you are concerned with the problem 
of drinking in your highschool, we‘suggest 
that you write to Allied Youth, 1709 M 
Street Northwest, Washingon 6, D. C. 


AFL Opposes Conscription 


¥% Tue American Federation of Labor in 
its national convention reafirmed on Octo- 
ber 15 its traditional position against com- 
pulsory military training and pledged to 
work against any moves in Congress to 
establish such a system. The action was 
so generally approved that it was taken 
without debate. 


ABOUT TEACHING 


“Just a Teacher?” 


*% Tue following paragraph by William 
G. Carr, Secretary of the NEA Educational 
Policies Commission, has been widely 
quoted in lay and professional magazines: 

“I wish that I could persuade every 
teacher in an elementary school to be 
proud of his occupation—not conceited or 
pompous, but proud. People who intro- 
duce themselves with the shameful remark 
that they are ‘just an elementary-school 
teacher’ give me despair in my heart. Did 
you ever hear a lawyer say deprecatingly 
that he was only a little patent attorney? 
Did you ever hear a physician say, ‘I am 
just a brain surgeon’? I beg of you to stop 

[Continued on page 158] 
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COLLEGE TEACHERS IN DEMAND 


Excellent opportunities await good teachers 
who wish to teach 
in colleges. We handle college placements ex- 
clusively—nationol coverage. Let us work for 


your promotion. Send for information. 


COLLEGE PERSONNEL SERVICE 
2208 Dixie Place Nashville 5, Tennessee 


(master’s degree or higher) 





PAN AMERICANISM PLAYS 


Plays on Bolivar, Miranda, San Martin, O'Higgins, 
Dom Pedro tt, Father Hidalgo, Jose Marti; also other 
plays. 35¢ each—three plays for $1.00 For 


upper 
grades and junior high Send for descriptive 


card. 


PAN AMERICAN DRAMATIC PRESS, DEPT. J 
Box 27, Highbridge Station, New York 52, N. Y. 





J ational College of Education 


THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Upper Ele- 
mentary Grades, Children’s demonstration school and ob- 
servation center. On Chicago's lovely North Shore, near 
lake. Beginning classes and specially designed courses 
for teachers and college graduates. Mid-term: Feb. 3. 
Summer term: June 20. Write for catalog. 


National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 716-8 EVANSTON, ILL. 








HUGHES EDUCATIONAL KITS 
Visual Education—Mathematies 
CARDS MANUAI 
FILMS WORKBOOK 
State approval by several states—others pending 
Visit Booth J1-46 at AASA Exhibit 
ATLANTIC CITy 


1640 Connecticut Ave., N. W., 


Washington, D. C. 











Three ways to...multiply instructors time 
... ncrease teaching effectiveness 


The SoundScriber method simplifies language instruction 
and makes it more effective because: 


—- 
1. It permits additional students 
to have individual instruction. 


2. It provides countless hours 
of self-instruction forthe student. 


» § It enables the instructor to 
do more corrective work with the 
individual student without re- 
quiring any more of the instruc- 
tor’s time. ; 


he 


Because SoundScriber is an entirely 
electronic device, every word is recorded 
with radio-like clarity. The flat, 
unbreakable SoundScriber dise holds 
up to 30 minutes of recording; costs 
only a few cents. Dises handle and file 
like a sheet of paper; can be played 
back a hundred or more times. For 
student drill purposes, electronic con- 
trols make possible instant and precise 
repetition of words or phrases; by this 
means the instructor drives home his 
point, and by the same means the 





student records and checks his own 
pronunciation, diction and usage. 


With SoundScriber both instructor 
and student work more effectively 
during drill periods. Actual use in 
schools, colleges and universities is a 
tribute to its effectiveness. 


Ask for material telling how leading 
schools, colleges and universities use 
SoundScriber to meet the problem of 
increased enrollment in language 
classes. 


Use JSUND/CRIBER electronic disc recorder 


The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. NE-6, New Haven 4, Connecticut 


NAME _ 


SCHOOL — 


PARTMENT. 


ADDRESS. 
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At the end of many 


a rainbow— 


F you Go to the end of a rainbow, 
| so the fairy tales say, you'll find 
a pot of gold. 

Of course no grownup believes this. 
But it’s surprising how many people 
believe what amounts to the same 
thing. 

That is, many of us have a dreamy 
notion that somewhere, sometime, 
we'll come upon a good deal of money. 
We believe that somehow our finan- 
cial future will just take care of itself. 

Unfortunately, this sort of rainbow- 
chasing is much more apt to make 
you wind up behind the eight ball 
than with a pot of gold. 

For the only sure-fire way the av- 
erage man can plan his financial se- 
curity is through saving—and saving 
regularly. 

One of the soundest, most convenient 
ways to save is by buying U.S. Savings 
Bonds through the Payroll Plan. 

These bonds are safe. They mount 
up fast. And in just 10 years, they pay 
you $4 back for every $3 you put in. 

P. S. You can buy U. S. Savings 
Bonds at any bank or post office, too, 


SAVE THE EASY WAY... 
BUY YOUR BONDS 


THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 


Contributed by this magazine 
in co-operation with the Maga- 
zine Publishers of America as 
a public service. 
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[Continued from page 157| 
apologizing for being a member of the 
most important section of the most im- 
portant profession in the world. The gran- 
deur of your profession can clothe you like 
a splendid cloak. Pull it around you; draw 
up to your full height; look anybody 


squarely in the eye; and say, J] am a 
teacher.” 


REHABILITATION 


NEA Aids War-Devastated Libraries 


%& Tue libraries of war-ravaged countries 
were one of the greatest casualties of the 
war. In an effort to answer the flood of 
requests to this country for books and 
other publications, and to help replenish 
devastated libraries, the American Book 
Center for War-Devastated Libraries was 
established at the Library of Congress. 
Organizations and individuals all over the 
country have been making contributions. 
The NEA has deposited with the Center 
a total of 16,672 copies of publications of 
the Association and its departments to help 
satisfy the desperate need for educational 
materials abroad. 

Individuals and schools may wish to 
send books of recent publication to the 
American Book Center, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C. 


NECROLOGY 


G. L. Maxwell 


% At tHe last minute before going to 
press, word has reached Tue Journat of 
the sudden death on January 3 of George 
Lawrence Maxwell, dean of administration 
and professor of education, University of 
Denver. 

Dr. Maxwell was assistant secretary of 
the Educational Policies Commission of 
the NEA and the American Association 
of School Administrators, 1936-39. He was 
largely responsible for preparation of the 
Commission’s notable volume, Education 
for All American Youth. 


HERE AND THERE 


Frederick M. Hunter 


%& Tue Oregon State Board of Higher 
Education, in approving the request of 
Chancellor Frederick M. Hunter for re- 
tirement status on July 1, 1946, in accord- 
ance with the regulations of the State 
System of Higher Education, assigned him 
the title of Honorary Chancellor and Ad- 


viser in the Field of Inter-American Af- 
fairs in the General Extension Division. 

Chancellor Hunter was president of the 
NEA during the year 1920-21 and pre- 
sided over the first meeting of its Repre- 
sentative Assembly in 1921. 


Pledge of Allegiance 


%* A Futt-length musical composition en- 
titled “I Pledge Allegiance to the Flag” 
has been written and published by Comdr. 
John H. Lloyd, USNR. The chorus of the 
song is the official flag pledge. 

The single copy price is 35¢. Quantity 
discounts. Write to Commander Lloyd, 
1820 G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Waste Fats Still Urgently Needed 


¥%& Accorpinc to the Department of Agri- 
culture, housewives can help speed up 
production of soap, textiles, refrigerators, 
floor coverings, pharmaceuticals, paints, 
and automobiles by saving used cooking 
fat and rushing it to the meat dealer. 
Teachers may pass this information on to 
their students, who may in turn remind 
their mothers that the need for salvaging 
used fat is as great as it was during the 
war. 


Prize-Winning Novelist 

¥%& Louta Grace ErpMan, who teaches 
creative writing at West Texas State Col- 
lege, Canyon, is the winner of the $10,000 
biennial Redbook-Dodd, Mead prize _no- 
vel competition for her book, The Years 
of the Locust. She is the author of two 
other books, Fair Is the Morning and 
Separate Star {Longmans, Green], both of 
which are excellent for use in teacher re- 
cruiting. Miss Erdman’s Christmas story, 
“Everywhere Christmas,” appeared in the 
December 1945 JoURNAL. 


Corrections 


% Two readers have written to protest 
the statement in the George Washington 
Carver article [December JourNnaL, page 
580] that he was refused admission to an 
Iowa college because of his race. F. C. 
Ensign, professor of education at the State 
University of Iowa, has done research 
which proves that Carver was granted and 
later refused admission by an institution 
[not in Iowa!] which no longer exists. 
The article on Benjamin Franklin [Jan- 
uary JoURNAL, page 24] was sent by the 
authors to the University of Pennsylvania 
to be checked for its accuracy. One correc- 
tion was received after THE JourNAL had 
gone to press. The date on which the insti- 
tution which later became the University 
of Pennsylvania was changed from an 
academy to a college was 1755, not 1775. 
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Sit down to this handsome new typewriter . .. for the typing 
thrill of your life! 


You sense something different the noment your fingers touch the keys. 


It's Rhythm Touch .. . the latest development in Underwood's 


constant research to help make your work easier. 
There’s new ease for your fingers in the lightning response of every 
key. In the better balanced finger action. The effortless speed. The 
free-and-easy ‘rhythm of the accurate. smooth-running mechanism. 
You'll do more work .. . better work .;. . with less fatizue. Besides 
Rhythm Touch, and many other new refinements, you have all the 
time- and effort-saving Underwood features vou ve always enjoyed. 
Insist on having this new Underwood Standard Typewriter. Its a 
pleasure to work with ... a treasure to own. 


UNDERWOOD CORPORATION ... One Park Avenue. New York 16, N. Y. 


Yttduw00d wvewurven LEADER OF THE WORLD 


‘opyright 1940, Underwood Corporstion 
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THE EXHIBIT 


Mlantic Cily Convention 


American Association of School Administrators 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
March 1-6, 1947 


The Exhibit includes displays and demonstrations of materials and activities related to every type 
of school operations. Experts in charge are prepared to give helpful advice and suggestions. 
The firms and organizations listed below are participants in the Exhibit and their cooperation is 


cordially acknowledged. 
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I e, Inc 

& | nb Optical Company 
i Cardy Comy any 

I S Howell Company 

I ew Publishing Co., Inc. 
Be r Company, Charles 

Better Light Better Sight Bureau 

E & Smith Company 

I ra G@: Cre, ©. 

I is Coal Institute 

f Company, The 

i ashfountain Co 

Br ead-Garrett Company 


Jobbs-Merrill 
3 


Bruce Publishing Company, The 
T oO Co., Inc 

Brush De ment Company 
Bureau of eb lications, Teachers 
College 

irke Co., J. E. 


} 


rnia Test Bureau 
tex Corp., The 
enter for Safety Education 
let Motor Division 
ago Apparatus Company 
irens Press, Inc 
en’s Reading Service 
Science Publishing Society 
sler Corporation, Dodge Division 
Mtg. Company 
Igate-Palmolive-Peet Company 
llegiate Cap and Gown Company 
bia Broadcasting System 
bia University Press 
ton & Company, F. E. 
al Car-Na-Var Corporation 
Fv) agazine & Instructional 
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1 Corporation, Ralph C 
Company, Inc., The George F 
) Screen Company, The 
) Lom any, F 
Jenoyer-Geppert Co. 

Yevereux Schools 


rporation 
Dick Comp: any, A. B. 


Dictaphone Corporation 





Ditto, In« 

Dixon Cr rucible Company, Joseph 
Dolge Company, The C. B 
Doubleda and Company, Inc. 


Draper Shade Co., Lut 

Dudley Lock Corpor: 

Dutton & Company, 

agle Pencil Company 
»momy Company, Th 

, Thon as A 

1 ional Publishing Corporation 

icational Test Bureau 

icator’s Washington Dispatch 

wards and Company, [nc 

I raf Corporation of America 

nceyclopaedia Britannica, Inc 

ncyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc 

sterbrook Pen Company 

vaporated Milk Association 

Pencil Co., Eberhard 

al Manufacturing & Engineering 

orporation 

ilms, Incorporated 

nnell System, Incorporated 

loquil Products, Inc 

ollett Publishing Company 

rontier Press Company, The 

jel-Sten Supply Co., Inc. 

General Mills 

General Motors Corporation, Educa- 

tional Service 

Ginn and Company 

Glynn-Johnson Corporation 

Gr aubard’s, Inc . 

Grevy Publishing Company, The 
Grolier Society, Inc 

Hale and Company, E. M. 

Hamilton Manufacturing Company 
Harcourt, Brace and Company 
Harper & Brothers 

Harr Wayner Publishing Company 
Heath and Company, D. C 
Heywood-Wakefield Company 

Hicks Body Co 

Higgins Ink Co., Inc. 

Hillyard Company, The 

Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
Holt and Company, Inc., Henry 
Holmes Company, Warren S. 
Houghton Mifflin Company 

Hughes Educational Kits 

Hunt Pen Co., C. Howard 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 

Ideal Pictures Corporation 

Informative Classroom Picture Pub- 
lishers 

Institute of Life Insurance 

International Business Machines Corp. 
International Film Foundation, Inc. 
Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc. 

Irwin Seating Co. 


















Peers 





Jam Handy Organization, The 
Kellogg Company 

Kent Company, Inc. 
Kenworthy Educational Service 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co 

Keystone View Company 


Kleanzit Kleaner Company 
Knopf, Inc., Alfred A. 
Laidlaw Brothers, Inc. 
Linguaphone Institute 
Lippincott Company, ]. B. 
Little Red School House, Inc. 
Longmans, Green and Co 
Luminall Paints—National Chemical 
& Mfg. Co. 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Lyons & Carnahan 


Macmillan Company, The 

Magafile Company, The 

Magnus Brush & Craft Materials 
Maico Company, Incorporated, The 
Manual Arts Press, The 

Martin & Murray Co., Inc 
McCormick-Mathers Publishing Co. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
McKnight & McKnight 

Medart Manufacturing Co., Fred 
Merriam Company, G. & C 

Merrill Co., Inc., Charles E 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


Meyers, W. Loman 

Midland Laboratories 

Mills Industries, Incorporated 
Miiton Bradley Co. 

Modern Talking Picture Serv ice 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 


Moore Company, E. R 
Mork-Green Studios, Inc. 


Nation’s Schools Publishing Co., Inc. 
+= “ 
National Academic Cap & Gown Co. 


National Association of Teachers’ 
Agencies 

National Broadcasting Company 

National Commission on Safety Edn. 

National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 

National Education Association 

National Forum, Inc. 

National Geographic Society 

National Lock Company 

National Safety Council, Inc. 

National School Studios 

National School Supply Co., Inc. 

Nesbitt, Inc., John J. 

Neumade Products Corporation 


New York Standard Blackboard Co., 


Inc. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., Inc. 
New York University Press 


Norcor Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


Norton Door Closer 

Nystrom & Co., A. J. 

Operadio Manufacturing Co. 
Owen Publishing Company, F. A. 
Palmer Company, The A. N. 

Pan American World Airways 
Parents’ Magazine 

Pepsi-Cola Scholarship Board 
Philosophical Library 

Pictorial Films, Inc. 

Plymouth Press, The 

Popular Science Publishing Company 
Public School Publishing Company 
Quarrie Corporation, The 

Radiant Mfg. Co. 


Ralston Purina C poagpeny 

Rand McNally & Company 

RCA Victor Division of Radio Corp. 
of America 

Reader's Digest 

Rembrandt Graphic Arts Co., Inc. 

Remington Rand, Inc 

Row, Peterson and Company 

Rowles Co., E. W. A 

Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 

Sandwick-Bowen Corporation 

Schieber M‘g. Co 

School-Teachers Supply Corp. 

School Thrift Inc. 

Sc tence Research Associates 

Scort, Foresman and Company 

Scribner's, Charles Scribner’s Sons 

Sexton & Co., John 

Sheldon & Co., E. H. 

Signal Press 

Silver Burdett Company 

Singer Sewing Machine Cc ompany 

Sjéstr6m Company, John E 

Society for Visual Education, Inc. 

Southern Teachers’ Agency 

South-Western Publishing Company 

Spencer Turbine Co., The 

Standard Electric Time Co., The 

Stanford University Press 

Stromberg-Carlson Company 

Superior Coach Corporation 

Teen Age Book Club 

Tennant Company, G. H. 

Travel Letters Press, Inc. 

Underwood Corporation 

Uniforms by Ostwald, Inc. 

United Air Lines, Inc. 

United Educators, a 

United World Films, Inc. 

University of Chicago Press 

University of lowa, Extension Division 

University of Michigan Press 

University of New Mexico Press 

University Publishing Co., The 

Valette, Inc. 

Vestal, Inc. 

Victor Animatograph Corporation 

Victory Soap & Chemical Co., Inc. 

Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. 

Vonnegut Hardware Co. 

Wakefield Brass Co., The F. W. 

Wayne Iron Works 

Wayne Works 

Weber Costello Comps any 

W eng Publishing Company 

Welch Manufacturing Co., W. M. 

Welfare Engineering Company 

West Disinfecting Company 

Whitman and Co., Albert 

Wilson Company, "The H. W. 

Winston Company, The John C. 

Wolber Duplicator & Supply Co. 

World Book ww any 

Wright Co., 

Wyandotte * Corporation 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, The 

Yale University Press 

Young America Films, Inc. 

Young America Magazine 


Zaner-Bloser Company, The 
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